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Better Lubrication at Half the Price 


If you could get better lubrication with high-priced oils in return for the 
fancy price you pay, well enough—but the superiority of Zerolene in 
each of the following tests has been dem« mstrated repeatedly . 


1. Zerolene follows closely the changing clearances of the moving engine 
parts; it maintains perfect piston seal always. 

2. Zerolene absorbs less fuel than other oils; it resists dilution and 
emulsification in the crankcase. 


3. Zerolene forms less carbon; it cuts carbon removal operations from 
25% to 50%. 


The reason is this: Zerolene is produced from selected Western Naph- 
thenic-Base Crude, and vacuum-distilled by the exclusive high- vacuum 
process dev clope d by this Cc ympany. 


Insist on Zerolene—-even if it does cost less. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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The Victrola and the 
great bands of the world 


Summer-time is band time. Hundreds of bands are 
delighting millions of people at the parks and _ seashore 
playgrounds of the nations. Here, Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, and Captain Santelmann with the United States 
Marine Band; in England, the Band of H. M. Coldstream 
Guards; in France, the Garde Republicaine Band; in Italy, 
the Banda Municipale of Milan; in Spain, the Banda de Ala- 
barderos; in Brazil, the Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros; in 
Mexico, the Police Band of Mexico City. 

To record and reproduce the soul-stirring music of a 
military band is a matter of the greatest difficulty, but with 
Victor Records played on the Victrola you miss none of the 
thrills you would get in attending the concerts by these 
famous bands. 


Records by all of these great bands are listed in the 
Victor Record Catalogs and are on sale by thousands of 
dealers who will gladly play them for you. You may enjoy 
them in your home and whenever you choose. 

We especially recommend 


Stars and Stripes Forever— March 


G “7 den Star (A Me morial March) Sousa’s Band 35709 $1.25 
arde du Corps Marc ) 7 a 
National Eeablees March { Arthur Pryor’s Band 17957 45 
Marche Turque—Patrol / U.S. Marine Band 18894 my 


The Messenger—March § 


Vespri Siciliana—Ballet Selection Band of H. M. 35434 1.25 
Vespri Siciliana—Selection ‘ Coldstream Guards . 

Princesse Mignonne Garde Republicaine Band 67266 -75 
Amoureuse— Vals Banda Municipale of Milan 65846 45 
Paquetita— Vals Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros 69236 -75 
Minuet (Military Symphony) Banda de Alabarderos 62660 -75 
Semiramide Overture Police Band of Mexico 35167 = 1.25 





Victrola 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 





Victrola No. 80 
$100 


Mahogany or walnut 








Victrola No. 215 
$150 


Mahogany or walnut 
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Alvah Milton Kerr knows the 
Arctic and has uritten many 
stories having that far region as 
their setting. In “Ban Ootah’s 
Way,” in this number, he has 
created an unusual and 
dramatic situation in the life 
of an Eskimo reindeer herder. 
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A SAVAGE TIRE “AD"'---WITH COMMENTS 










Why do we advertise? Well, there's one good reason, and that is —though 
we are sorry to be able to admit it—because a considerable number of people 
have never tried Savage Tires. We're not advertising to the folks who have 
used our products, because most of them are Satisfied Customers and they're 
pretty certain to buy again 


making it. 


It’s to the motorists who have never used our efforts 


products that we are talking 


We want them to know what we have. It 
isn't enough that we make a good product—more people should know we're 
They will hear of it eventually, no doubt, but meanwhile it 
would be nice for them and for us if they could have the benefit of our 
Royal B._ Lee, Advertising Manager 
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THE SPRECICELS “SAVAGE” TIRE CO. 





NEXT SUNDAY 


You and a million other motorists are going to put on 
your outing togs, get into that automobile of yours 
and answer The Call of the Open Road. You're going 
to the mountains, to the beach, out into the country, 
to the city or wherever the road leads— to some place 
that's different—for a change. 


O, the joy of it! Skimming alony the highway, breath- 
ing an air that’s different! The gas tank is full, the 
old engine purrs smoothly along, your tires are de- 
pendable and life is great. 


You'll get ‘‘there’’ and back again without unusual 
trouble or delay because you have laid your plans a. 
well as is humanly possible. You put on new tires 
where they are needed and you treated yourself right. 
You investigated and found that Savage Tires are 
worthy of confidence, and you purchased accordingly. 
Now you sit back and thoroughly enjoy the day _ It 
will take something really unforseen to mar its pleas- 
ure for you. 


That's the way to,really enjoy life. 


a Satisfaction, Quality or Price 


bur SAVAGE TIR 
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An exclamation has good attention 
value. 














This is a “breezy” illustration —in 
keeping with the ad as a whole. 
Our Indian character and the step- 
down section of our tire, in the 
foreground, emphasize the con- 
structional features that make our 
tire dependable. ,This, along with 
the rest of the scene, lends ‘‘atmo- 
spheric support’ to the remarks 
we make about "Next Sunday”. 











A timely subject is usuaNy well re- 
ceived. People like to keep up with 
the times. There will always bea 
“Next Sunday", so we are safe 
there. We hope it doesn't rain ! 
If it does, please apply what we 
say here to the next nice Sunday 
when you and the family are going 
out for a ride. 











We say this because there’s a Sav- 
age Tire suited to your particular 
requirements. We make two kinds 
of cord tires and a fabric tire from 
which you may choose 











NEARBY DEALERS 








FACTORY AND 


HOME OFFICES SAN. DIEGO. CALIFORNIA - 


We select our dealers carefully. 
They must have certain qualifica- 
tions before we will permit them to 
handle our products We have 
reason to believe, therefore, that 
you will be well served. 
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Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else —give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


She looks as young as ever 


How often one hears this said of some 
woman whom the passing years seem to 
leave untouched. She rivals her daughters 
in freshness, and other women marvel. 
Keep that schoolgirl complexion—this is 
the secret, and every woman should share 
it. Don't let the years write their record on 
your face when care will prevent it. 

Begin today the beautifying that will help 
renew youth and charm. It will put nat- 
ural color in your cheeks and make your 
face look firm and young. 


Simple, but effective 

This restorative treatment may seem 
almost too simple, but it is based upon real 
skin hygiene. 

Dirt, oil and perspiration accumulate and 
must be removed. Otherwise the pores en- 
large and blackheads and blotches result. 
Wash your face daily with pure soap and 
you needn't fear complexion troubles. Your 
skinjwill remain firm, with a smooth, satiny 
texture which makes maturity as attractive 
as early youth. 


All soaps won’t do this 
This mild cleansing is the most effective of 





all skin treatments, but you mustn't be 
careless about soap. Facial soap must be 
mild, soothing while it cleanses. It must 
be lotion-like, with no harshness. Such a 
soap is Palmolive, blended from palm and 
olive oils. They are nature’s cleansers, val- 
ued since the days of ancient Egypt. 


Apply the creamy lather freely, massaging 
it thoroughly into the skin. Rinse t 
oughly and dry gently with a soft towel. 


Bedtime is best for cosmetic cleansing, that 
your skin may be renewed and refreshed 
while you sleep. In the morning rinse with 
cold water and then look in the mirror. 
Your reflection will — you by its radi- 
ant freshness and charm 


Luxury soap for 10¢ 


You are mistaken if you imagine that 
Palmolive must be a very expensive soap 
because of its rare costly ingredients. 
Palmolive tactories work day and aie. 
thus oa cost. If made in small 

tities Palmolive would cost at least ie a 
cake. It is yours at 10c. 

Use Palmolive on the wash stand and for 
bathing. 
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Volume 
and Efficiency 
Produce 
25c¢ Quality for 


10¢ 
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The reindeer were moving very slowly northward across the great plateau, pawing and searching for food as they went 


Ban Ootah s Way 


IFTEEN hundred reindeer lay 

in the blue night upon Woon- 

lak Plateau. Their bodies were 

as a five-acre field of gray- 
brown bowlders, their horns a stubbly 
thicket of dark velvet. Kneeling, they 
dozed, their heads sagging to earth under 
the burden of their heavily palmated 
horns. Yet here and there a male now 
was without antlers, for the Arctic spring- 
time was opening and the fawning season 
was on. But every female was still 
equipped with horns in protection of the 
young. 

It was early May and the long strange 
Alaskan darkness had begun to break 
into daylight spaces. Now it was night, 
and thin tongues as of flame, vert, infra- 
red, orange-gauze, filmy blue, flickered up 
the north, born momentarily, dying and 
changing ceaselessly. Wandering flakes 
of frost, like glinting chips of pearl, 
dropped upon the backs and horns of the 
kneeling animals and clung there. 

Ban Ootah, watcher of the herd, him- 
self a muffled ‘hump of reindeer parka and 
wolverine hood, sat upon a pile of stones 
at the southern edge of the sleeping drove, 
looking down a great slope into the dim 
valley of Long Lake. Down there, buried 
somewhere in the shadows, lay another 
herd, watched over by Thone Olrik, the 
Lapp, and down that way, but lower in 
the valley, was the Marrow Mission. 

The untutored soul of Ban Ootah 
leaned bitterly toward some of the things 





By Alvah Milton Kerr 


Iustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


that lay far below him in the shadows. 
Thone Olrik, watching the Mission rein- 
deer herd, fared sumptuously in com- 
parison with Ban Ootah; and Thone 
Olrik desired Fawn Ingwah, whom Ban 
Ootah also very much desired. 

He had fought Thone Olrik, unsuccess- 
fully, for the pile was older than he and 
had proved himself a fiercer fighter. Then 
Ban Ootah, seeing defeat, had made the 
mistake of essaying the use of his rifle. 
But Doctor a of the Mission, 
chancing by, had disarmed him, turning 
him over to the authorities at Narwhal 
Tusk. There Ban Ootah had lain a 
month in jail before returning to his 
work as assistant watcher of Kawmok’s 
plateau herd. These were some of the 
things that made Ban Ootah’s spirit 
bitter. 

Snowflakes thickened upon the backs 
and horns of the reindeer herd until the 
animals became as parian images; Ban 
Ootah himself became a hulking figure of 
marble, Rodin’s Thinker, save that a 
repeating rifle lay across his knees. 
Wolves, lynx, malamute dogs preyed by 
times on the gentle creatures kneeling 
there, creatures of a blood that had run 
true to boreal man from the dawn of 
history. 


Ban Ootah, new that the fawning 
season had arrived, was watchful 
against these predatory animals. But 
he was thinking chiefly of—as he 
conceived it—predatory man. Why 

did some triumph and others lose, some 
feast, others hunger? The world-old re- 
sentment of the lowly who serve but who 
would be served, who have nothing but 
who long to possess, was yeasting hotly 
inside his skull, buttressing his hatred of 
Thone Olrik and the master of Marrow 
Mission. 

Always to Ban Ootah life had been 
hard, yielding only thorny fruit. Perhaps 
that had been because he was not the 
usual gentle-minded Eskimo, but, like his 
Slav-Tartar father, a thorny fellow. This 
father of his had come from Siberia as a 
herder with the first large band of rein- 
deer imported by the Government in 
1892. 

He had soon become possessor in his 
own right of a small herd and had married 
an Eskimo woman, as simple and yielding 
as the summer moss under Barg Ootah’s 
rough feet. The Tartar blood in, Barg 
Ootah had never flowed oilily. He made 
harsh enemies, and in one late auttumn— 
that was down on Port Clarence Bay, 
when little Ban was six years of age—the 
father disappeared. Weeks later he was 
found frozen, but, clearly, had not died 
of cold. 

After that Ban Ootah’s mother took a _ 
new husband, who in return took Ban 
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Ootah and the reindeer herd, but did not, 
truly, take little Ban. Brooding now 
upon the cold pile of stones in the polar 
night, Ban remembered those early years 
as one might remember a drink of aloes. 

What followed came back to him 
sharply; often hardships and cruelties by 
day_and many deadly weary watches by 
the herd at night, with punishment if he 
slept. To be sure, there were two smaller 
children than himself in the igloo by this 
time, and he had come to be twelve years 
of age before he was thrust forth to watch 
by the herd in the darkness. Then one 
night when he was fourteen, in the fawn- 
ing season, which is from April to June, 
he had slumbered while on guard and 
wolves had killed five reindeer calves. In 
terror of what would be meted out to 
him, he had run away. 

After that dragged a memory of home- 
less shifting, of seal poaching and walrus 
hunting, which merged into three years 
of cruel labor on a whaler. He recalled 
clearly that brutal, bitter life, for he had 
not been a sharer in the spoils, only a 
poorly-paid menial, a kicked-about youth 
still in his teens. 


UT through it all he had never ceased 

to think yearningly of the reindeer, of 
the clean, docile friends of his childhood. 
And two years ago, now, he had come back 
to them, a herder for Bear Kawmok, 
who owned three herds and lived down 
at Noorvik, where were held the rein- 
deer fairs. A small disk of aluminum, 
stamped with “B.K.,” and fastened in 
the ear of each reindeer that lay on 
the plateau, proclaimed Kawmok’s 
ownership. 

Ban Ootah hungered for such owner- 
ship. Roaming the frozen regions 
north and south, from Point Barrow to 
the Alaskan Peninsula, the herds had 
increased enormously since the Gov- 
ernment imported the first small bands 
for the starving Eskimos and brought 
herders from Lapland and Siberia to 
instruct them. 

Now there were tens of thousands of 
reindeer; their dressed bodies were 
beginning to be shipped to the States 
from Nome, and paid for in hard cash. 
And Ban Ootah owned not one! And 
there was Fawn Ingwah—and Thone 
Olrik had purchased a one-fourth inter- 
est in the Mission herd, controlled by 
Doctor Marrow under a special permit 
from the Department! 

Ban Ootah stirred restlessly upon the 
cold pile of rocks, grinding his strong 
teeth together angrily. 

At that a blacker thought than all 
the rest rose in his mind, much as he 
had seen a voracious orca, the killer 
whale, break from the green gloom of 
deep water to swallow one seal pup after 
another, down by the Pribilof Islands. 
It was like that, the way in which this 
black thought came to the surface and 
swallowed up his other thoughts. 

He had seen many an avalanche slip 
from the icy shoulders of the mountains 
in the spring, filling the world below with 
crushed and buried things. What if an 
avalanche should break from the great 
flank of Woonlak Plateau, descending 
into the valley of Long Lake! And what 
if Thone Olrik—and maybe the Mission 
herd—were in the way! A rain had fallen 


in the previous week, leaving the icy world 





All about the sky. 


glittering like prismatic glass under sun 
and aurora. That was why Old Mooluk 
and he had brought the herd from the 
flooded northern tundras to the plateau, 
where the moss was more exposed. Now 
it was again snowing heavily. If it 
became piled and deep, then, when the 
sun warmed and the snow began melting, 
an avalanche, gliding on a Tee of ice, 
might slip into Long Lake valley. 

He knew how such a thing might be 
aided. He had seen a miner, who wished 
to clear a slope, produce a snow-slide by 
jarring the earth at the right moment 
with explosives. He could get dynamite 
at the store down at Narwhal Tusk. If 
the avalanche should engulf Dr. Peter 
Marrow and the Mission— No, that 
would never do. Fawn Ingwah spent 
much of her time at the Mission, aiding 
Mrs. Marrow in caring for Channie and 
Tiny, the Gold Heads. The Gold Heads 
—! A not that! 

But Thone Olrik and the Mission herd! 
That might be— Even if only the 
Mission herd were swept away, then 
Thone Olrik would almost surely go else- 
where, leaving Fawn Ingwah to Ban 
Ootah. He stirred restlessly. It was 


snowing thickly, with a strong wind 
blowing icily from the northwest, but 
somehow his inner suit of fur felt hot 
against his flesh. 


for an instant, 
there seemed 
splintered 


javelins of fire 


He got up and moved about. and 
stars were effaced by the swarming LL. 
but in moments the white myriads flushed 
fierily in the waves of colored light that 
ran up the north. The herd was quiet 
and he had not heard the cry of a wolf or 
lynx for hours. He crouched down 
behind the pile of bowlders out of the 
wind, and the snow grew over and about 
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him inaheap. But his warm breath kept 
a cleared place in front of his hood, and 
back in his hood his black eyes glowed. 

Through ten hours the snow came 
down, a thick choking mass. The herd 
of reindeer became a field of white 
mounds, and deep in his warm nest Ban 
Ootah finally slept. 

He was awakened by the herd’s move- 
ments, an odd crackling rattle made by 
certain sinews at the fetlocks of the 
animals when they stepped forward or 
pawed the snow in search of moss. He 
stood up and pushed the snow from him. 
He was a strong figure, taller and broade: 
of shoulder and slightly whiter of skin 
than the common Eskimo, yet with the 
Eskimo’s high cheekbones, black hair and 
beady eyes. 

he reindeer were moving very slowly 
northward across the great plateau 
pawing and searching for food as they 
went. A weird red dawn burned dully 
far to the southeast, where the sun was 
beginning its short journey along the rim 
of the world. About him as far as th: 
eye could reach the earth was spotless 
alabaster. Down in Long Lake valle, 
all was ghostly white, penciled with 
purplish shadows. The Mission buildings. 
a_mile away along the valley in the 
direction of the sea, were lost in the blank 
purity of the scene, save for blue cobwebs 
of smoke curling upward. 

Crosscut Glacier, which had long ago 
dammed Shoal river and changed it into 
Long Lake, stood across the mouth of th« 
valley at the ocean’s edge, a misty bank 
as of ashes. But by peering sharply h« 
could make out the Mission herd, stirring 
vaguely in the valley below him. No doubt 
Thone Olrik was with them. The hated 
herder’s cabin, and barbed-wire inclosures 
for the Mission herd, lay down that way. 
When all this heavy mass of snow began 
to soften—then— 


E turned and went among the rein- 

deer, observing that there were no 
newly born fawns floundering in the snow, 
that all the young seemed able to keep with 
their mothers. Dragging snowshoes from 
a drift he adjusted them and set off west- 
ward. The herd, he knew, would move 
straight against the wind, instinctively 
presenting their thickly-haired necks and 
breasts to the cold. Knowing the direc- 
tion of the wind and the progress made by 
the animals when feeding in deep snow, 
he presently could return and overtake 
them; this, were Old Mooluk not well 
enough to work. 

At the end of a half-mile he dipped 
down into a shallow draw and broke his 
way to an igloo, built mainly of logs and 
soil, but now buried in snow. 

Old Mooluk was awake and grumbling. 
He hated thé cold well-nigh as deeply as 
he hated white men. He was thawing 
pieces of frozen reindeer meat over a 
blubber-burning Jamp. Worn skins of 
reindeer covered the dirt floor, furs of 
reindeer, wolf and bear made a bed upon 
a slightly raised platform of earth at one 
side; a hole in the roof, covered with dried 
and greased walrus entrail, let in a faint 
light. ° 

Ban Ootah was cross and hungry. He 
seated himself with a growling grunt 
upon the floor near the blubber lamp and 
began to eat. Old Mooluk also grunted 
and growled, but not at the younger man. 
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His anger was against the fresh fall ©} 
snow and the whites. 

“Now the caribou and fawns have hard 
time,” he said. “Much ice on ground 
and snow on ice.” 

“Tce not much on this high ground; 
they break through, they get moss,” 
mumbled Ban as he chewed. They were 
silent for a time, then the young man 
broke out explosively: “Damn preacher- 
doctor! Damn Olrik!” 

Old Mooluk blinked at him through the 
fog of smoke. “I say it many times,” he 
re sponded. “If we have herd of our own 
in Long Lake valley, we never go to north 
tundras or the Big Water. We live in 
house like white men— We have stove 
and carpet on pologs and glass in win- 
dows.” 

Ban Ootah growled thickly and unbut- 
toned his parka, suddenly too warm. 

“T know much,” went on Old Mooluk. 
“! been long and see. Far back wild 
caribou plenty, salmon and seal plenty, 
life easy. White man come with guns 
and kill everything. Eskimos starve and 
die, hundreds starve and die on shores of 
Big Water and in valleys. I starve, too, 
but not die. Then they bring caribou, 
lots, but I am in mountains, away, I get 
none; I work, I get old. You are as me— 
nothing. Olrik make religion at Mission, 
pray and sing and get share in Mission 
herd, and maybe marry Fawn Ingwah. I 
know much.” 

Ban Ootah pushed the wolverine hood 
from his head, his bronze-red face trick- 
ling perspiration, his black hair damp 
across his scowling forehead. He swal- 
lowed a half-chewed piece of meat with a 
grimace, his throat seeming dry. 

I make him whipped bad,” he said. 
“T make him killed when we ‘fight, only 
preacher-doctor, the big shaman, help 

Olrik and get the rifle from me and turn 
me over to Government. But your gun, 
he forget that. I make it even yet, but 
maybe not with rifle. I know how—I kill 
them both, maybe, when the snow runs.” 

Old Mooluk peered at him through the 
thick atmosphere, nodding and nodding. 
“Yes, I live long, I know much,” he said. 

Later that day Old Mooluk, seated on 
a sled drawn by a reindeer, watched the 
herd while Ban Ootah drove a big strap- 
marked buck down Long Lake valley to 
Narwhal Tusk, brooding as he went. 

Above Marrow Mission he came into a 
trail broken through the snow by other 
deer-drawn sleds and dog teams. He 
looked backward up the valley. The 
Mission herd and Thone Olrik’s log cabin 
were up that way. 

“T get sticks of the loud fire,” Ban 
Ootah muttered. “I make some hell 
back there!’’ 

Dr. Peter Marrow, with two Innuits, 
was shoveling paths through the snow in 
the yard of the Mission. Doctor Mar- 
row glanced keenly at the black-minded 
fellow on the passing sled, then nodded 
and smiled genially. But Ban Ootah 
made no sign. 

Just beyond the Mission gate he passed 
Fawn Ingwah, with Channie and Tiny 
Marrow, who were putting the finishing 
touches to a most remarkable snow-man. 

Fawn Ingwah, in her heavy furs, looked 
dumpy and small, but the cheeks of her 
round Eskimo face were red as _ holly 
berries and her black eyes sparkled. She 
deliberately turned her back to Ban 
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He staggered toward the shaft of light that fell into the curious twilight, but the 
opening was several feet above his utmost reach 


Ootah as he passed. But Channie and 
Tiny, the Gold Heads, four and six years 
of age, ran laughing after the herder, 
crying for him to come and see the snow- 
man. 

Ban Ootah did not pause, but turned 
his head and looked at them oddly. 
Always the sight of these Saxon children, 
their delicate forms, their pink-white 
faces, their blue eyes and yellow hair, 
moved him as one might be moved by 
music. The sudden sight of them affected 
him as did an unexpected flight of birds, 
when he looked up and thrilled with vision 
of the grace and beauty of the creatures 
of the air. He was himself so dark and 


strong, while these lily children were as 
beings from some semi-ethereal world, 
lifted far above his coarse realm of life. 
They stirred in him the old mystic, 
worshipful Slav element. 

By times they haunted him. One 
spring morning they came to him in a 


dream, seeming to dance about him with 
SIX spotted fawns. And the curious thing 
was that they, both children and fawns, 
suddenly grew white wings like winter 
ptarmigans, and rose laughing—the fawns 
laughing as the children did—and all flew 
in wild-goose formation straight at the 
sun, where he lost them because of the 
sun’s blinding brightness. Awakening, 
he found that a beam from the rising sun 
was playing against his face and a high 
wedge of wild geese was honking north- 
ward. 

Again, he recalled that once when he 
fell asleep as he watched the herd, the two 
children came to him and were trying to 
push his eyelids open with their small 
fingers, whispering anxiously that Bear 
Kawmok would discharge him did he not 
keep awake. But they could not keep 
his eyes pried open until Tiny gave him a 
wet little kiss upon his cheek. Then his | 

(Continued on page 81) 
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BEARDING SAINT ELIAS 


With Victory in Sight, Snowstorms Drive the Surveyors 
Down the Alaskan Glaciers Again 


N the shore of the Arctic Ocean 

facing the North Pole there 

stands a bronze aluminum 

monument _ bearing 
on one side the inscription, 
“Canada” and on the other, 
“United States.” This monu- 
ment is the northernmost 
point of the international 
boundary line whose southern 
end rests seven hundred miles 
away and three miles in the 
air on a shoulder of Mount 
Saint Elias. The land on the 
east of the line is the Yukon 
Territory; that on the west, 
Alaska. 

When the United States 
purchased Russia’s rights, the 
boundary of Alaska existed 
only on paper and remained 
so until the discovery of gold 
made it imperative that the 
position of the line should be 
visibly marked on the ground. It was not 
until 1906 that the American and Cana- 
dian governments sent their engineers to 
mark the line throughout its entire length 
with all the precision obtainable with 
modern instruments and modern methods 
of astronomical observation. 

Perhaps the most interesting experience 
came in carrying out that part of the 
survey which located the elbow in the 
boundary where the 141st meridian 
joined the irregular boundary of South- 
eastern Alaska. The completion of this 
involved the ascent of Mount Saint Elias, 
the third highest mountain on the conti- 
nent of North America, an undertaking 
attempted in vain by five former expedi- 
tions and accomplished only by one party, 
that of the Duke of the Abruzzi. 

Mount Saint Elias is 18,008 feet high. 
Its north side is in Canadian territory; its 
south slope belongs to the United States. 
It stands back from the Gulf of Alaska 
about thirty-five miles and holds itself 
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Mount Saint Elias, 18,008 feet high, seen from the northeast 


aloof from the rest of the world by natural 
barriers of sharp peaks and extensive 
glaciers. 

There were seven of us who made the 
journey, two Canadians and five Ameri- 
cans. Our only training in mountain- 
eering was that received during the six 
previous seasons in following the boundary 
line north from the Yukon River to the 
Frozen Ocean and south to the Natazhat 
mountains. Our previous knowledge of 
the region was based on what had been 
seen from the shoulder of Saint Elias by 
Abruzzi, and Russell who described it as a 

“vast snow-covered region, limitless in 
expanse, through which hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of barren angular 
mountain peaks projected. There was 
not a stream, not a lake, and not a vestige 
of vegetation of any kind in sight. 
more desolate or utterly lifeless land one 
never beheld— 

At the little settlement of McCarthy 
the platform was taxed to capacity with 


boxes of groceries, sacks of flour, sugar, 
and beans, instruments, war bags, bec- 
ding rolls and what not, while the pile 
of oats and the bales of hay 
set the newly-arrived horses 
a-whinnying. And not th 
least item of the ensemb! 

was a team of six malamut: 
dogs who were sniffing th 

boxes and bags and th 
treacherous heels of th 
horses, or howling, or fight- 
ing as the spirit and occasion 
seemed to require. It was not 
long, however, until some 
order was restored and we 
were on our way to the place 
of beginning the season’ 

work. Our route lay down 
the Nizina River to _ its 
junction with the Chitina 
and up the latter river to the 
glacier at its head. We had 
come early in the spring so 
that suppli¢s could be moved over the 
snow with horses and double-ender sleds 
as far as the glacier. In this manner we 
were to travel about one hundred miles, 

and it was a decided contrast in living to 
change from comfortable berths and 
steam-heated hotels to life under canvas 
and spruce-scented beds with the ther- 
mometer twenty below. 

As we traveled up the Chitina the 
weather became milder and milder, and 
before reaching the glacier a new season 
was upon the land. The river began to 
show through the valley as a black ribbon; 
the river bars lost their coating of white 
and the snow line gradually crept up the 
mountain sides. The horses were soon 
able to vary their food with delicacies of 
new grass and pea vine but they paid for 
their extras by carrying the sled loads 
upon their backs. 

As if birds and buds and flowers were 
not enough to assure us that the season 
for poetic fancy was at hand, no less an 
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After Pullman cars and steam-heated cabins, camping in the snow with the thermometer registering 20 below was a good 


preparation for the glacier work to come 
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authority than bears, both brown and 
black, rubbed their sleepy eyes and left 
their downy couches to welcome us to 
their beautiful valley. We met them in 
the most unexpected places. The usual 
method of greeting on our part was to 
shinny up a tree, or if none was handy, to 
turn briskly upon the heel and double- 
time toward camp. Not to appear ignor- 
ant of social customs, the bears, too, after 
standing up and giving us a wheezing, 
rather ill-mannered greeting, imitated our 
hurried departure. As far as I was able 
to learn, there never was any real warmth 
of feeling exchanged, but still the clandes- 
tine meetings continued, followed by the 
spectacle of man and bear wildly tearing 
through the brush in opposite directions. 


Fooling the Bear 


One day three of us were following a 
deepworn bear trail down the river. | 
was some distance ahead of the other two 
men, Delay and Sterling, and had just 
come out of a growth of timber into an 
open space when I saw a brown bear 
ahead digging for roots. As he had not 
yet gotten my scent, I stopped and 
watched him for a time, wondering how | 
was going to get by him. It happened that 
a tree stood between us, and without 
counting all the possible consequences I 
made for the tree and gave out a yell. 
(he bear raised himself on his haunches 
and giving forth a most terrifying snort, 
immediately made off at full speed but in a 
direction that I least expected. He madea 
short circle and started up the river on the 
trail I had just left. A few seconds later 
Delay and Sterling left off their conversa- 
tion and began hunting trees. It was a most 
unfortunate coincidence that they saw 
the same tree and reached it at the same 
time although a dozen others were nearby. 
In the race for the top a limb broke and 
Delay fluttered to the ground just as the 
bear was passing. That individual then 
began to run in earnest and left the trail 
for the open bars, fearing no doubt that 
other trees might drop their strange fruit 
upon him. In telling of the episode 
afterwards Delay emphasized the fact 
that the only way to deal with bears was 
to do as he had done, namely, make the 
bear think you were after him. 
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steep glacier that cascaded from the first saddle west of the 


summit of Saint Elias 
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PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR 
Lunch on a medial moraine. ‘Eating was our one diversion and pleasure” 





There was another species of wild 
animal in this valley that caused fewer 
thrills but was a never-ending source of 
comfort to us. That was the mountain 
sheep. Any day they could be seen 
feeding in bands along the mountain 
sides, and one or two were always hanging 
near the cook’s tent. 

The first of May brought us to the foot 
of the Chitina Glacier, and at the thresh- 
old of the real problem in transportation. 
The route for the remainder of the season 
was to be on glaciers. The end of the 
Chitina Glacier was badly shattered and 
the use of horses on it was impractical. 
The alternative was to substitute man 
power, and during the next two weeks all 
hands groaned under the weight of heavy 
burdens. 


The Versatile Cook 


It was here that the cook proved to be 
more adept at back-packing than in the 
practise of his own specialty. He had 
exaggerated his ability in the beginning in 
order to go with the party, but when he 
was released from cooking, he was as 
pleased as the rest of us. He liked the 
new work of packing because it required 
little mental effort and gave him an oppor- 
tunity to exercise his tongue. On leaving 
camp in the morning he would attach 
himself to one man and whatever turns 
and twists this man took, the former cook, 
dubbed His Nibs, took also, favoring his 
pacer the while with a detailed account of 
his boyhood days, his father’s boyhood 
days, his sea experiences, his travels in 
strange ports, his conquests of man and 
his conquests in love. 

Once over the first ten miles of ice the 
party was in fact across the Chitina 
Glacier proper, that name being applied 
to the terminus of a large glacier com- 
posed of two tributaries, the Anderson 
and Logan. The Logan Glacier itself is 
comparatively smooth and that fact 
facilitated our work greatly. We spanned 
it with our triangulation scheme and made 
such rapid progress toward the boundary 
line that early in June it was possible to 
divert a few men from the main work and 
turn south toward Mount Saint Elias. 
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Mt. Logan, 19,536 feet high. The boulevard in the foreground is 
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mighty river of 


ice, the Logan glacier 


In a mountain expedition timber is the 
controlling factor. When that is left 
behind the serious part of a climb begins. 
The last timber in the Logan valley was 
on the south side at the mouth of a small 
tributary glacier some twelve miles west 
of the boundary crossing. 

The timber consisted of a small patch 
of willows alongside of which we had 
gathered the equipment and parapher- 
nalia to be used in the ascent—food for 
one month, oil and oil stoves, two Yukon 
dog sleds, instruments, snow-tents, ice 
creepers, alpenstocks and rope. 


A Glacier Roost 


From our willow camp we could not see 
Mount Saint Elias but we knew by com- 
putation that it was about sixty miles 
distant in a southeasterly direction. When 
the dog sleds were loaded and the word 
“mush” given, two teams sprang to 
harness and started up the tributary 
glacier of the Logan with a great howling. 
However, before many miles had been 
covered the howling had ceased, and the 
inward wish of the members of the teams 
was for some real “fish-eating, mongrel 
malamutes” to take their places. The 
day’s pulling at the sleds brought us about 
ten miles up the glacier where camp was 
pitched on a medial moraine. 

It was a cheerless stopping place. As 
soon as the sun disappeared behind the 
mountains, a cold, piercing wind whistled 
down the glacier. There was nothing 
to do and no place to go but to bed which 
was a desirable enough destination but 
there seemed to be no attractive place to 
lay one’s head. We had to choose between 
bare ice and ice covered with rocks. After 
some consultation it was agreed that we 
had best spread our robes on the rocks. 

This we did and at the same time 
carried out a scientific investigation of 
glacier movements. The most usual way 
of doing it is to set a row of stakes in line 
across the glacier. After an interval the 
line connecting the stakes will describe an 
arc of a circle, proving not only that there 
is movement but also'that the movement 
is most rapid in the center. In choosing 
our roost for the night Reaburn and | 
lay our heads where a scientist might have 
told us that the ice movement would be 
greatest, but we secured the information 


first hand by being suddenly shaken into 
wakefulness in the sleepiest time of the 
night. While still in a befuddled state of 
mind we thought we could hear something 
rumbling underneath us, and upon inves- 
tigation we found that our beds had been 
spread over a small crevasse which had 
opened slightly and was swallowing some 
of the rocks that composed our mattress. 

Morning came none too soon, for our 
disappearing bed had caused some uneasi- 
ness of mind and not a little discomfiture 
of body, and it was with actual relish that 
we again buckled down to harness. A 
short distance from our camping place, 
however, we came face to face with a dis- 
quieting situation. Snow overlay the 
glacier, snow so deep and soft that we 
sank to our waists in it. If we could not 
get the sleds through this, the trip to 
Saint Elias would have to be abandoned 
because back-packing would take more 
time than we could allow. There was one 
hope held out to us—that a snow-shoe 
trail broken during the day would freeze 
hard enough at night to tarry the sleds. 

Leaving the sleds, six of us tied together, 
three in a group, snow-shoed over the 
névé in the direction of the lowest divide 
in the Logan Range. The ropes were one 
hundred feet long and were used as a 
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precautionary measure to avoid accident 
by stepping into a blind crevasse. Unless 
a fissure were parallel to the direction of 
travel, it would not be probable that all 
three would step into it at the same time, 
and by keeping the rope fairly taut if one 
did fall in, he could be hauled out by the 
other two. It seems scarcely necessary 
to state the reason for using the rope and 
I do so only to present again His Nibs. 
His ability as a packer had been recog- 
nized by permitting him, with two others, 
to help in placing the outfit over the 
divide. When he was tied to the rear 
end of one of the ropes he must have 
thought it was to keep him from bolting, 
for his group had no more than started 
before His ibs began to quicken his pace 
and soon had fifty feet of rope coiled 
round his hand and was close enough to 
the man ahead to talk with him con‘i- 
dentially. 

A long, hard day it was for muscles not 
accustomed to snow-shoes. Our reward 
came in full at midnight when it was 
found that we could walk over the trai! 
in rubber-pack boots, and that the sleds 
slipped along easily. This same process 
of breaking trail by day and sledding by 
night finally brought us to the top of the 
divide, 9500 feet in elevation, where we 
saw for the first time the object of our 
attack, Mount Saint Elias. 


A River of Ice 


It came into view late one evening jus‘ 
as the sun was setting. Its towering 
form was sharply outlined against a clear 
sky. Its summit was tinted a delicate 
rose and the white of its lower part was 
softened with a light shade of blue and a 
deeper blue where spur ridges cast thei: 
shadows. The atmosphere had that 
quality of making a distant object appea: 
close at hand. Although Saint Elias wa: 
still thirty miles away, it seemed clos: 
enough to touch, and its height was so 
exaggerated that I for one despaired o! 
ever reaching those blue shadows. 

Neither did the intervening land offer : 
welcome hand. It was a wide valley 


through which ran a mighty river whos« 

course we could trace sweeping in graceful 

curves to the southwest as far as the eye 

could see. The river and its many side 

streams were not rivers of limpid water 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Finally two horses had the distinction of being the first equines to set hoof on this glacier 
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N Pciditaind the Navajos With Oil 


Too Much Wealth Destroys the Indians as Effectually 


HE tribe of the Navajos in 
Arizona and New Mexico is 
numerically the largest, physi- 
cally and morally the strongest 
of all surviving American Indians. 
There are about 30,000 of them, 
practically all of them full bloods. 
They are self-supporting, ask nothing 
of the Government except to keep 
squatters out of their huge reservation. 
And their number is increasing. 

!solation enabled them to survive, to 
herd sheep and cattle as their fathers did, 
to remain self-supporting. Living on a 
high, dry, arid plateau far from railroads 
and until recently almost without roads 
of any kind, a land devoid of timber, 
containing no known deposits of precious 
metals and without tracts that could be 
irrigated at slight expense, they were left 
alone by the white settlers—except at the 
fringes of the far-flung reservation. Being 
thus left alone in their own country, they 
continued in the faith and the work of 
their ancestors while slowly, gradually 
bits of the white man’s civilization were 
absorbed by them. And they remained 
sound, 

The worst calamity in their history is 
about to descend on the Navajos. Close 
to the northeastern cor- 
ner of their reservation 
oil has been found. A 
well near Shiprock is 
yielding petroleum of so 
high a grade that it 
is practically gasoline. 
Emissaries of a dozen 
oil companies are busy 
among the members of 
the tribe soliciting leases, 
tribal meetings have 
been called, a_ special 
commissioner has been 
appointed by the Indian 
Bureau to handle the 
situation, fountains of 
oil may soon throw their 
black wealth against the 
turquoise sky and send 
golden royalties into the 
pockets of the Navajos. 

If the promise of a 
large oil field on the res- 
ervation is fulfilled, if 
the new tribal wealth is 
handled by the Indian 
Bureau in the usual 
manner, the end of the 
Navajos as a self-respect- 
ing, physically and spirit- 
ually healthy race will be 
in sight. The subtile 
essence of the mineral 
oil will make their 
muscles flabby, their 
figures gross; it will dim 
their eyes, kill their 
industries and _ blight 
their souls. 





as Abject Poverty 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: “‘Let 'Em Die!"’ 


Decoration by Maynard Dixon 


Look at the Osages, the “richest tribe 
in the world.” Driven from pillar to post 
by white settlers, they were finally given a 
bitter waste of dry, bleak brush land as a 
home. The waste turned out to be a pro- 
lific oil field. Now the Osages, every 
man, woman and child, receive an allow- 
ance of $4000 a year, $20,000 for a family 
of five, and an even larger amount is annu- 
ally salted away by the Government for 
their future use. 

What has this golden shower done for 
the Osages? 

Of course few of them work. Sur- 
rounded by an army of white leeches they 
live in scornful indolence, live principally 
to eat. The rites of their fathers no 
longer have any meaning for them; their 
only god is their stomach and the boot- 
legger its high priest. Their lives are 
barren mentally, physically and spiritu- 
ally. They will vanish rapidly. An 
Indian, male or female, with an income of 





un + 








$4000 a year has no difficulty in find- 
ing a white matrimonial partner. 

It takes character and backbone 
to withstand the subtle demoraliza- 
tion that accompanies an unearned 
income suddenly descending on a 
poor man. Many a white man has 

been swept off his feet and drowned 
spiritually in a golden flood. If white 
men fall, what chance has an Indian? 

It is the universal testimony that 
money obtained without effort degrades 
the Indian, kills the old handicrafts and 
culture and substitutes for them indo- 
lence, sloth, fatty degeneration of body 
and mind. Even the Indian Bureau 
acknowledges that these are the facts. 
Just the other day H. O. Lipps, Superin- 
tendent of the Nez Perces Reservation, 
published an illuminating paper concern- 
ing the effect of unearned incomes on the 
Indians in his charge. The paper may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

When Lewis and Clark came through 
the Idaho home of the Nez Perces in 1806, 
the explorers found this tribe very poor. 
very thrifty, industrious and avaricious. 
In 1836 the Rev. Henry H. Spalding, 
Presbyterian missionary, began to teach 
the Nez Perces not only the word of God 

but agriculture as well. 

a The Indians learned both 
> <2 with avidity; today the 
ee Presbyterian Nez Perces 

é / —and they are in the 
majority—are deeply re- 
ligious; they invariably 
say grace before meals, 
eschew alcohol, cards 
and dancing, observe 
the sabbath even when 
hunting, have — six 
churches with Indian pas- 
tors and send missionar- 
ies to neighboring tribes. 

Having learned how 
to raise irrigated crops 
in the bottom lands, the 
Indians were able to 
supply the miners during 
the Idaho gold rush in 
the ’60s. Twenty-seven 
years ago the reservation 
was broken up. Each 
Indian received a small 
acreage of the bottom 
land along the streams 
where he made his home 
and additional acreage 
on the high table-land 
then considered almost 
worthless. The surplus 
lands, about 650,000 
acres, were sold for $1,- 
600,000 and the money 
distributed among the 
Indians. few years 
later it was discovered 
that the high plain 

(Continued on page 91) 











The Great Love 
of Lampko 


By Philip M. Fisher, Jr. 


Author of: 


ND still the seor does not believe? 
After he has but just seen the grand 
new house that Lampko built for 
her? And the broad stairway, 

built not of cheap bamboo but of true 
hard wood, each step one thick smooth 
piece? And the two entradas, one for fine 
people in the front, and one for lavanderos 
and beggars and such common folk in the 
back? 
wax he had made for her in Hongkong, 
that the slightest desire of her heart might 
be gratified? And the three photographs 
hanging above them on the wall: of him, 
and of her, with the glorious Valiante be- 
tween to show that he brought them to- 
gether that they might live in their so 
great love? The senor, after seeing all 
this, does still not believe in that love? 

Ah, senor, forgive me when I say it, but 
in your own life must have come some 
great sadness of love to make you so 
doubt. It could be only such, after what 
you have seen. I am right, no? Still you 
shake your head? Ah, you Americanos! 
As your sailors at Cavite always say, ““To 
me you must show it!” Ha! That is good! 
But a little patience, and in truth I will 
show it to you. 

Know that it was two years ago, sefor, 
that he first saw the girl. It was after 
mass, during the Fiesta de Natividad, and 
she was dressed in most pure white, with 
jewels in her little ears and tiny shoes of 
white and gold that peeped out as she 
walked down the steps. And so straight 
she carried herself—from pride, for she 
had never carried heavy baskets on her 
head, senor. No. She was well born; her 
father, old Sergio Camaya, most rich, had 
but the month before, as all men know, 
sold his fan tan house down in Ilo Ilo and 
come up here to Kawit Province to retire 
on his wealth. 

I was with my cousin at the church, and 
I heard him sigh and felt his fingers 
tighten on my arm as his eyes fell upon 
this girl, And I must tell you all the 
truth, senor; | am a married man, but my 
own heart beat more wild at sight of her. 
And when her great eyes turned upon us, 
it was not only that my cousin’s arm 
trembled against mine. Love, sefor? 

Lampko whispered hot in my ear when 
we had passed on: 

“Dios! There is hope. Did you not 
see her look upon me, Jose?” 

In my modesty, and because I was 
already a married man, I let him believe 
what he would believe. Yet surely her 
glance had not been all for him. 

“You are most fortunate, Fausto,” I 
said. And with my heart feeling like a 
saddened poet’s I added: ‘Among the 
women of San Roque, mi amigo, she shines 


like a Pasig lily above the muddy waters.” 
Lampko breathed heavily. 


And the so beautiful flowers of | 


The Gift of Lung Tau 


his eyes stared 


“She must be my wife,” he whispered 
with a fierceness. ‘She loves me.” 

I knew he meant her eyes again, but 
still did not say what well I might. 

“She is rich,” I answered. ‘““That, too, 
is most fortunate.” 

He sighed deeply. 

“T love her,” he said. And after this 
was silent. 

That night he told me that he had met 
her father at the Caridad pits. Lampko 
had heard that old Camaya for the first 
time since he had come to San Roque was 
bringing one of his fighting cocks. A 
second or third class chicken it was to be, 
to test out the manner of our Province. 
And so quickly my cousin had taken one 
of his own gallos, a poor one too, in hope. 
And because he had friends it came about 
that his cock and the father’s were 
matched, and his hope realized. 

His chicken lost. And old Camaya 
shook his hand and wished him better 
luck the next time. 

So it was, perhap, that he came to me 
where I worked in the Navy Yard and 
asked me to take him to the Commissary 
Store that he might buy something he 
needed there. And I did so, taking his 
pesos and signing the store chit for a great 
box of Americano sweets. And when he 
had left, whistling, I smiled to myself. 

“It is good,” I said. 

And I was sorry that I had said the day 
before that the girl’s father was rich. It 
was my jealousy, senor; and my regret 
was great. For look you: while Camaya 
had much money, so also had Fausto 
Lampko, my cousin, saved many pesos. 
Had he not been with me in the Supply 
Office of the Navy Yard for many years? 
Five, I think. And had he not, too, re- 
tired to his gallos de combate with pesos to 
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Lours Rogers 


He was half dressed, his hair was singed, 
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live on and fight them with for all time t« 
come? Of a truth, he had. A lucky fel- 
low, who never missed a chance. 

And I was sorry for my hasty words. 
Lampko truly desired this Epifania 
Camaya, not for her father’s wealth but 
for her own love. Again and again will ! 
say that, sevior; and I think you will be- 
lieve me when I am done. For then will 
you truly understand what happened at 
the time Lampko’s first fine house burned 
down, and you will not make fun as you 
do now. Of a truth, you will not. 

But listen! 


TH old Camaya let my cousin come 
to his house with much of your sweets 
and even with flowers he had brought from 
across the bay, from Manila. And he 
would go to the Plaza before the Cavite 
catedral, and there with Lampko would 
train his gallos, smoothing down the 
feather, rubbing medicine in the skin to 
give a toughness, making them hot tem- 
pered by holding their heads close but 
not letting them touch—or just so close 
that perhaps a little feather might be 
pecked out. And in the pits would they 
always be together, too. And after the 
fighting was over they would sit before 
the Cafe Oro del Oriente, in San Roque, 
for sorbetes or for drink. 

Yet look! 

One night Lampko comes to me and his 
face is very—how do you say, senor? 
Grave? Gracias, senor. Yes. And his 
voice grave as well. 

“Hyo d’un perro sagrado!” he hisses 
with a fierceness. ‘“That Camaya is truly 
the son of a thousand mongrels.”” 

“What now?” I ask. 

“Tt is that Conquistador!” he cries. 

“Sh—” I say. “You wake my wife. 
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What of this Camaya and his great gallo 
de combate?” 

“This,” he answers. ‘Conquistador 
has won many fights. All the province 
talks of him. And to this diablo has come 
the idea that he can not be beaten. To- 
night I asked him for the hand of 
Epifania.” 

Setior, I can not tell the voice with 
which he pronounced her name. Such a 
softness, such a—such a dearness, senor. 

But I whispered quickly: 

“Yes, go on.” 

He made a shrug with his shoulder. 

“To gain the hand of Epifania,”’ he said 
with a bitterness, “I must defeat this Con- 
quistador.” 


And of a truth thus it was. That 
Camaya told my cousin that he liked him, 
that his daughter loved him, but that he 
could not marry her until he found a gallo 
that could defeat his champion. 

Many days then did Lampko go 
through Luzon in search for a great 
fighter. And many pesos did his search 
cost him. But he minded:all this not, 
senor, for he loved the girl and was re- 
solved to win her from the old man. 

Yet a month passed and still he found 
no good chicken for sale. Champions of 
other provinces there were, of a certainty, 
and of these were fighters more than the 
equal of El Conquistador. But those men 
who owned them would not sell. One who 
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has seen his gallo grow from a most small 
yellow gallito to a great proud battler, 
senor, has a love for it that grows too. It 
has become one of his family, it lives in 
his house, and he would sell his child be- 
fore he would the pride of his heart. You 
have been here many months now with 
your destroyers; you have seen. And so 
was my cousin very, very triste—most 
sad, senor, when he returned. 

“T have talked with Camaya today,” 
he said. “I offered him one thousand 
pesos for El Conquistador, with the hope 
that he would sell and so release me from 
the contract. But he laughed. Jose, | 
must find a chicken that will beat him. | 
love that girl.” 











I heard him sigh and felt his fingers tighten on my arm. “You are most fortunate,” I told him. ‘Among the 
women of San Roque she shines like a Pasig lily above the muddy waters” 
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My heart beats. My breath comes but hard. I begin to wonder what the end will be, | 
Yet, watching that action of Conquistador, do I see the plan is working 





Always, you see, senor, does he love the 
girl. Money? Puff! It does not count. 
Did I not tell you? Ah, in the end you 
will believe. At the time of the fire—you 
will see, sevior. 

“‘How about going into the bamboo and 
capturing a wild cock, and with this for 
father and one of your hens for mother, 
raising a fighting diablo that will tear this 
Conquistador into a thousand pieces?” 
I said. 

He shook his head. 

“There has come another man on whom 
Camaya begins to look with favor,” he 
said with a sadness. “He brings a cham- 
pion from San Rosario. There is no 
time.” 

For a moment did I think. Then with 
a great suddenness, sevior, I had a—I am 
sorry. Again I must ask. Hunch! That 
is it! Gracias. Yes—yes, I had a hunch. 

“Fausto,” I said, “you have a gallo that 
can beat this gambler’s chicken.” 

He looked at me quickly, then shook 
his head again. 

“No,” he said, “I have not.” 

But with this hunch I was sure. 

“You have, Fausto. Will you let me 
find him for you?” 


Such a surety must have been in my 
voice that he raised his eyes full of hope. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, draw- 
ing a quick breath. 

“Sh— I can not tell you all I mean. 
But we will win. Do you let me do this 
for you?” 

He put his arm round my shoulder. 

“Dear Jose,” he said. “If you can but 
win Epifania for me—” And tears of true 
love, sevior, were running down his cheeks. 


Thar evening Fausto took me and 
my wife to visit this Camaya and his 
daughter. That grand house—you have 
but just seen the house of my cousin, 
senor, his second house, know you; it and 
the first were built with that grand house 
of Camaya as model, both. But that 
night! I called her for the first time by 
her name—which was of no harm, senor; 
was not my cousin to marry her? And 
was not my own dear myer with me in 
the same room? No? But yes! And 
one word I whispered in her little ear. 
And so the next night did I meet her 
before the moving picture. But a minute 
—perhaps two. I give fierce, quick words 
—thus! And she looks at me with love of 


my cousin in her eyes, and nods her head 

“S1,”’ she says. “T will doit. You will 
be most sure?” 

I tell her I will not fail. I tell her that 
so great is the love of my cousin Fausto 
Lampko for her that he must not be told 
our secret. And she says this, also, is 
right. 

“When will you bring this to me?” she 
asks then. 

“The day before the great fight,”’ I say. 

And thus we part. 

Ah, seror, I am great lover of gallos de 
combate, but I have seen the so great love 
of my cousin for this girl, and it is for that 
so great true love that I work this plan. 
And when I finish but three peoples know 
of that plan: Epifania, and me, and you, 
senor. This is the first time I tell any man, 
for, to others, what Epifania and I did 
would not be good; but for us, with that 
love so strong in Lampko, and that mean- 
ness in that old man Camaya, it is good. 
Of a truth, it is good! 

So I talk again to my cousin, telling him 
nothing, but saying that he must do this 
and do that and go on training his best 
fighter. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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MIRRORS OF HOLLYWOOD 


No. 2. Just a Nice Boy 


Harold Lloyd is the One White Crow in the 
Hollywood Colony—He's Not Conceited 


HEN a nice boy of average at- 
tainments rises from penniless 
obscurity to become a world 


idol and a millionaire in less 
than ten years, it is time to take Horatio 
Alger seriously. 

Shortly before he was twenty years 
old, our hero one day borrowed carfare 
and trolleyed from his Los Angeles room- 
ing house to Universal City. He lingered 


‘at the gate for an hour or so and then 


sneaked into the studio with a mob of 
extras. Now he is twenty-nine and a 
prince of film comedians. 

But here is the really remarkable part 
of it: he has remained a nice boy. He 
says “we” instead of “‘me” when he talks 
about his pictures. Team work makes 
them as it won ball games when he was 
a Denver school boy—delivering papers 
for a dollar and a half a week. ; 

If there is any trait that especially 
distinguishes this nice boy from a world 
full of other nice boys who drive milk 
wagons and mow lawns, it is his deep 
interest in other people. He doesn’t read. 
He seldom travels. He talks very little. 
But he is a wonderful listener. 

He has scores of friendships 
which he has made by exert- 
ing that tremendous genius 
for listening. He’has listened 
to other people and put every 
shade of their thought and 
habits into his work. These 

ire the “little things” that 
people talk about in Harold 
Lloyd pictures. : 

arold’s genuine friendli- 
ness, this utter lack of a 
capacity for conceit, has won 
him his great following. Other 
lesser stars have tried to copy 
his success with mock humil- 
ity. They didn’t get very far. 

No other funny men ap- 
preciate the value of a smile. 
Harold does. He knows that a 
smile in the heart is worth two 
guffaws in the diaphragm. 

But comedy films must 
have guffaws to sell them to 
the exhibitor. The exhibitor 
wants his audiences to shake 
the putty off the windows. 

So Harold mixes guffaws 
with his smiles. The smiles 
are true comedy, the guffaws 
farce. Some day, when he 
can afford to lose a lot of 
money, he is gomng‘to make a 
true comedy—just smiles— 
and see what will happen. 

At certain times, when 
enthusiasm is a bit low, 
Harold sits down and won- 
ders how he has ever managed 





By Close-Up 


to get by. “I have never done anything 
so awfully good,” he confesses. 

Thinking it over carefully, one can see 
that Harold is right. He has never done 
anything particularly good; just uniform- 
ly good. Studio team work, though, gives 
his comedies an especially wide range of 
appeal. Old ladies, pretty girls, bald men 
and young children just can not resist a 
Harold Lloyd film. 

Harold Lloyd was brought up in the 
shadow of the legitimate stage. He 
played his first réle in stock at Omaha 
when he was twelve years old. But he 
lacks that familiar aspect of an actor, 
that look round the eyes of a person just 
up out of bed. Because he is unlike most 
actors his peculiar lack of self-interest is 
so conspicuous. 

Denuded of grease paint and those 
specs, Harold is shy and _palpitatingly 
bashful. Often he is introduced as “Mr. 
Lloyd” and goes unrecognized. It is an 
advantage he has over most other movie 


= 





He asks for advice and he actually takes it. Also, he did not 


consider his marriage a good publicity stunt 





idols; he can appear in public without 

molestation. 

Harold thinks his friend, Charles Ray, 

is a wonderful actor. When there is a 
Ray picture on the boards, he goes. He 
sits among the crowd, unafraid of flappers 
who would wrest locks from his head if 
they knew. 

Once known in public, he becomes 
diffident, ill at ease. “They think Harold 
Lloyd should say smart things and do 
stunts on the chandelier,” he explains. 
“I can’t, and I hate to disappoint people.” 

Once upon a time a mere editor elbowed 
his way into a Lloyd preview. “Grand- 
ma’s Boy” was being shown for the first 
time. The editor didn’t especially like 
parts of the picture and said so. 

Next day the editor’s telephone rang. 
It was Harold. 

“What is the matter with our picture?” 
he was anxious to know. 

That evening and the next Harold sat 
with the editor, dissecting “Grandma’s 
Boy” scene for scene. It was his first 
five-reeler and Harold was after opinions. 
Then he postponed release of the picture 
for three weeks to shoot substitute scenes 
for the parts in question. 

The editor had his first 
glimpse then of Harold’s one 
great weakness. The boy 
doesn’t drink or smoke or 
swear. But he has a rage for 
taking advice. He just can’t 
leave it alone. 

Harold doesn’t believe in 
temperament. Perhaps it is 
the sweet placidity of Mildred 
Davis, for long his leading 
lady, that won him. Anyway, 
when the pair walked down 
the steps of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral into that well known 
Los Angeles sunlight, man 
and wife, there sprang from 
behind a nearby palm tree a 
newspaper photographer. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Lloyd!” 
chirped the newspaperman, 
leveling his camera. 

The bride sighed. They 
had tried so hard to keep the 
wedding a secret. “All right,” 
agreed the cornered groom, 
“just one.” 

The shutter snapped and 
that picture was the only 
authentic publicity the mar- 
riage received. 

he pervading air of mys- 
tery was the result of Harold’s 
emphatic desire that capital 
should not be made of his 
marriage. Movieland’s prac- 
tise of exploiting marriage 

(Continued on page 58) 
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You hear a lot about the passing of the old days, but the only difference is in the conditions. 
There is still work on any cattle ranch that demands nerve, skill and horsemanship 


INustrating “The Romantic Cow” 
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A cow or steer objects to being cut out of a herd and driven off alone, and often it takes skilful riding to accomplish it 


The Romantic Cow 


All the Kick, Go and Dash Has By No Means Been Taken 
Out of the Cattle Business 


tical. Bad characters kidnap 
her and sneak her out of the 
country. Efficient beauty doctors— 
sometimes too efficient—with fire and 
branding irons operate on her to change 
the design of her markings. Her playful 
young are the cause of many harsh words. 
..Men have been expeditiously hanged on 
her account, while hundreds of others have 
been thoroughly shot up for the same 
reasons. She has been the romantic back- 
ground for thousands of stirring tales. 

At the ripe age of seven years I decided 
to blossom into a dashing cowboy. The 
romance and adventure woven about the 
cattle business beckoned me on to a 
dramatic career. Years afterward IJ car- 
ried out this original idea and became 
the good angel of a bunch of dogies. 

The Lazy H ranch, in whose bunk house 
! unrolled my turkey on my first cattle 
job, was but the wasted shadow of its 
former magnificence. Thousands of acres 
had been trimmed from the feudal estate. 
In the palmy days of the Lazy H stock 
was cheaper than feed. In hard winters 
about all the shivering line riders could do 
was to shoo the herds to where the crust 
on the snow was thinnest. The stock 
responded to this benevolent treatment 
by dying by the thousands. When the 
boss of the Lazy H saw that such methods 
would land him in the poor house, he 
rolled up his sleeves and became a busi- 
ness man. He began to raise hay. 

I mighty near rebelled when the boss 
took me to a_broken-backed stable, 


HE cow is an ideal combination 
of the romantic and the prac- 


pointed out four wall-eyed, evil-minded 
mules and invited me to hook them to a 
hay wagon. I had arrived at the Lazy H 
to become a cowboy, not a mule skinner. 
{t was a bitter pill, but I was broke and 
had to swallow it. 


I don’t remember 


By Ray Palmer Tracy 


Author of: Bed and Board in the Open, etc. 


utting in a more eventful morning than 
i did hooking up my new team. | 
harnessed No. 1 mule with no trouble, 
but No. 2 mule tried to assassinate me. I 
went down to the creek, cut a willow club 
and reasoned with No. 2 until the deceiv- 
ing, long-eared mistake seemed to be 
docile. No.3 mule and No. 4 mule, while 
they both had to have a thorough working 





If the old timers had anything on the 
present generation I have never 


seen evidences of it 





over, did not present much difficulty. 
It was after i got the outfit hooked 
to the wagon that the fun began. No. 
1 mule with one well-aimed kick lifted 
the four-horse evener clear of the 
wagon. An instant later I was standing 
in the wagon all by myself while the team 
was headed for the foothills on the jump. 

I got a saddle pony out of the corral 
and rounded up the runaways. I then 
went down to the creek, cut four willow 
clubs and gave each mule a special treat- 
ment. After I had been through the 
team once, I returned to No. 1 mule and 
massaged his ribs until they were mellow. 
After another private Wild West show I 
got them anchored to the wagon a second 
time. Just as I started for the field the 
bell rang for dinner. 

I don’t mind admitting that I was sore. 
It was bad enough to be a mule-skinning 
cowpuncher without having all the out- 
laws on the ranch palmed off on me. I 
hunted up the boss and declared myself. 

“Oh, forget it!’ he said good-naturedly. 
“You’ve made yourself a reputation. 
Nobody has been able to hook up that 
team for a month and you done it twice 
in one morning.” So I swallowed my 
rage and stayed. 

While it is not unusual to see some of 
the world’s greatest horsemen pitching 
hay or tending an irrigation ditch, the 
cattle ranch has not gone to seed as a 
school of horsemanship. Every man on 
a cattle range spends days on end in the 
saddle, and the man held in the highest 
esteem still is the one who can ride the 
toughest outlaw and outshine his fellows 
with the rope. 

My attempt to subdue the white- 
eyed, blaze-faced, rangy man-eater, Lib- 
erty Bill, occurred the first Sunday after 
my affair with the mules. I had a well- 
founded hunch that Liberty was too much 
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for me. Still, I didn’t feel 
that this hunch entitled me 
to hide behind the bunk 
house when the boys were 
drawing lots to see who was 
going to fork the old outlaw. 
I shall always hope that I 
looked more pleased than I 
felt when I drew the short 
straw. 

There was plenty of help 
to get Liberty roped, chocked 
down, blindfelded and sad- 
dled. In spite of the long 
fight Liberty put up, it 
seemed to me that I was on 
his back and pulling off the 
blindfold in just nothing flat. 
For a few seconds the old 
boy stood with his feet 


braced, getting himself 
orientated. Some one 
yelled: “Scratch “im!” As 


far as I could see it was 





The personnel of the modern outfit differs 
little from that of the old days 


going to make no difference in the 
ultimate funeral; besides, I might not 
have another opportunity. Recklessly I 
raked my spurs fore and aft. 
Business picked up, pronto. Liberty 
let out a bawl that stood my hair on end 
and playfully changed ends so suddenly it 
nearly eke my neck. Everything was 
confused after the first shock. I dimly 
saw that Liberty was headed straight 
for a wire fence and that Red Mc- 
Donald was riding furiously to 
turn our course. I could feel 
myself coming loose in the saddle. 
Just as a drowning man will grab 
for a straw, I reached for the horn. 
Afterward the witnesses varied 
in their testimony. Some insisted 
that I didn’t miss the horn over 
six inches while others maintained 
that I missed it by at least nine 
feet. Anyhow, the next thing I 
knew I was hanging on the wire 
of the fence, fluttering like something 
tied to a pole to keep the crows out 
of the corn. No, I wasn’t hurt much. 
Several bad cuts and a perfectly good 
chewing tooth gone to the place from 
which no tooth returneth constituted the 
sum of the damages. I figured then, and 


still do, that I got off easy. 





When the boys get to competing with stunts, a cattle ranch 


becomes an amusing place 


In common with a lot of other selfish 
folks I like to see a little gratitude shown 
by the recipient of my charity. If there 
is one thing that will make me hunt up a 
sledge hammer and a keen-edged butcher 
knife, it is a stubborn old rip of a cow who 
defies me to rescue her from perishing. 
refer to those sly, narrow-minded kine 
who escape the dragnet of horsemen sent 
out to bring the herds to the feed grounds 
after the first heavy storm of winter, and 
are left to shift for themselves in some 
bleak, snow-filled cafion. Any sane per- 
son would think that a cow who has 
shifted for herself until she has practically 
starved to death and become so weak that 
the last time she fell down she couldn’t 
get up would welcome succor. I| got my 
eyes opened the first time I attempted to 
play the good angel to one of these 
treacherous animals. 

I found the specimen in question 
sprawled out on the frozen ground in 
what appeared to be the last stages of 
melancholy. I jumped off my pony, 
spat on my hands, seized the cow by her 

tail and boosted. Between us we got her 
hindlegs to an upright position. Then I 
steadied her until she got her trembling 










Every man on the cattle range spends 


days on end in the saddle 


Ray Palmer Tracy 
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front legs braced straight up 
and down. But she wasn’t a 
bit grateful. She let out a 
bellow and swung on me in 
fury. 

I didn’t wait to see if she 
was kidding. I taxied and 
planed to the back of !my 
pony. I had one distinct 
advantage in the race. The 
Lazy H set a good table, 
and I wasn’t weak from 
hunger. I could lift my feet 
clear of the ground at ev ery 
bound, whereas the cow’s 
dragging hoofs caught on a 
straw or something along 
about the third jump and she 
went down in a heap. 

The excellent chance of 
having the cow knock me 
down and then fall on top of 
me didn’t appeal to me as a 
sporting proposition. ke- 





The greatest horsemen in the world are 
still to be found in the West 


membering something I had been told, | 

went back to the corrals and got Ring, 

the ranch dog. 

The next time I got the cow to her feet, 
Ring sailed right into her. The result 
was amazing. The cow’s sudden ambition 
to tromp Ring into the ground seemed to 
touch a hidden reserve of strength. She 

went after him with the strength and 

speed of a tough yearling. 

Wise in the ways of cows, Ring 
lit out for the corrals with the cow 
in close pursuit. Whenever she 
showed signs of faltering, he cit- 
cled her about and nipped her a 

couple of times to keep her rage 

equal to the occasion. After a 

couple of hotly contested miles 

we all reached the corrals. Ring 

then reached up, took the cow 

by the nose and contemptuously 

threw her over his shoulder. Since 

she couldn’t get up alone, she was 
easy to handle. Well pleased with 
himself, the wily canine squatted on his 
haunches and waited for me to tell him 
what a brainy dog he was. 

It was during this same winter that | 
did some cowpunching with a pick and 
shovel. I ran across a number of strag- 
glers who were past chasing old Ring te 
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Branding calves “Texas” fashion. Two men hold the animal, a third 
brands him while a fourth slits his ears 


the corrals. Acting under the boss’ 
orders, I dug pits under the animal’s 
front feet and hind feet, allowing them 
to drop down and permit the circulation 
to keep moving. It was then my job to 
feed and water them until they were able 
to climb out of the pits and join the herd 
at the feed grounds. 

A cow, range or milk, is an unreasonable 
animal. For instance a hand-raised cow 
who is civilized, say, two or three inches 
under the skin, takes great delight in 
flipping a wire-lashed tail against her 
milker’s ear. If she can arrange to drag 
her tail through the creek below the barn 
just before the fatal flip, so much the 
better. She breaks the monotony of 
switching her tail by kicking her milker 
off his stool or stepping into his swimming 
bucket of milk. She was never known to 
step into an empty bucket, while many a 
leg has been broken off a milking stool 
teaching her to mind. 

The wild bossy does not stoop to these 
petty annoyances. When she tangles, 
she usually has her mind set on a funeral. 
She dearly loves to run her horns under a 
pony, rip him open and upset him and his 
rider in one grand spill. Fortunately 
both the pony and his rider, well aware of 
this trait, conspire to make it just as hard 
as possible for the cow to realize her 
ambition. In spite of this care and skill, 
there are countless mounds of earth which 
might well be marked with stones bearing 
these words: “His Pony Slipped and the 
Cow Caught Him.” 

One thing to which a range cow objects, 
strenuously, is beauty doc- 
tors. It may be due, partly, 
because she modestly shrinks 
from having her hide used as 
a bulletin board for signs and 
symbols, but I can’t help 
thinking it is mostly due to 
the disgusting stench of hide 
and hair. Anyhow, it makes 
her peevish and bloodthirsty. 
But if you want to see a 
range cow raise a ruckus, just 
wait until her calf lets out a 
shriek when the beauty doc- 
tor publishes the home mono- 
gram on his little hip. 

While branding methods 
have changed along with the 
other branches of the cattle 
industry, many of the younger 


The Romantic Cow: 





generation still cling to the 
style they learned from 
their fathers. They use 
the wide open country or 
big corrals for the purpose. 
They stretch the victim 
between two trained ponies 
ridden by two expert 
ropers, or, if short-handed, 
one good roper properly 
mounted can rope, hog-tie, 
brand and turn loose any cow or steer that 
ever traveled. A large number of the 
new school of cattle men do not care to 
knock the flesh off their stock by such 
violent methods. Many have branding 
chutes and squeeze-gates built in their 
corrals. When the victim is beguiled into 
a place where he can’t budge in any 
direction, excepting to open his mouth 
and bellow, the beauty doctor runs the 
iron through the fence and slaps it to him. 

Another thing that a cow or steer 
objects to is being cut out of a herd and 
driven off alone. Often it takes fast and 
skilful riding to keep the elected loping 
in the right direction. Even then lively 
diversions frequently occur. 

Not long ago a butcher started to drive 
a range steer from his feed yard to his 
slaughter house. He had to drive the 
animal through one end of the small 
cattle town in which he lived. On the 
way the steer got his eye on some children 
playing in a yard and went after them. 

The children saw the steer coming and 
ran into the house, while the steer tore 
through the yard fence and was right on 





Modern riders will tackle and ride anything any 
credulous person suggests 


Ray Palmer Tracy 





The young cattlemen know 


horses as well as their 


fathers did 


their heels when the door 
slammed in his face. The 
steer was not to be so eagjly 
cheated. He thrust his 
head through the glass: of 
the door and tried to break 
in. 

As it happened, all the 
folks were at home. The 
man of the house and his 
grown son managed to beat the steer out 
of the door with stove wood. Still he was 
far from satisfied. He circled the hotse 
and tackled the back porch, scattering the 
things usually found on a back porch far 
and wide. 

Meanwhile the butcher, who was a little 
out of his calling as a horseman, was doing 
his best to drive the steer away. The 
steer paid him absolutely no attention. 
Again he circled the house to the front 
door. 

By this time the son’s mad was up. He 
was determined to finish the business once 
for all. He picked up a camp axe and 
swung with the intention of splitting the 
steers head wide open. But the head of 
the axe was loose and flew off as he swung. 
Instead of killing the steer, it flew through 
the glass front of a china closet and went 
to roost with a crash on a stack of six 
Haviland china platters. 

The son did his best with the axe 
handle, finally beating the steer out of the 
door. Just then a couple of real punchers 
rode past. ‘They saw what was going on 
and stopped to enjoy the exhibition in the 
front door. After the steer 
was driven back they calmly 
dropped a couple of strings 
on the steer and snaked him 
out of the yard in a manner 
that made his ears crack 
together. 

The same civilization that 
has swallowed the old order 
of cattle barons has laid its 
hands on the cow. She has 
been forced to change her 
style to keep up with the 
fashions set for beef. She 
has stopped wasting her 
strength raising long horns, 
long legs and in spending her 
time in developing her speed. 
It’s the style in these days 
(Continued on page 54) 
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CAMP ON THE PRAIRIE 


(To the Memory of My Friend Tah-Hamont) 


Verse and Drawing by 


MAYNARD DIXON 


Here alone by the campfire, 

Remote in the empty darkness of prairie 

Outward from me receding in all directions, 

Here at my hand and under my alien foot 

This little disc of inarticulate sod— 

Out of all the endless unknown— 

Is revealed by the limited glow of my fire. 
Vastness—vastness—and ominous silence of vastness! 
Far, so far overhead, 

Numberless billions of worlds—unresponding! 


O inarticulate sod! here truly I know you— 

Here where | feel the eminent strength of the earth 
Under my stretched-out body. 

And there, aloof, you invisible others | know, 
Hovering just beyond the shifting verge of the firelight, 
You, incorporeal warrior tribes of the prairie, . 

O somber and taciturn chieftains, 

Your solemn and spectral eyes so stealthily peering, 
Silently judging the white man. 
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If You Had To— 


Are You M aking Full Use of Your Talents and Powers 


in the Race for Success? 


OUNG JONES—it isn’t his 
Y real name—by choice fol- 


lowed the line of least re- 


sistance. It landed him in 
the penitentiary. The sentence was 
five years. The jury had found the 


young lawyer guilty of embezzlement. 
But he was not a criminal. He had just 
been weak, followed the easiest trail just a 
little too far. His instincts and impulses 
were clean, sane. And he loved his wife. 

“T’ll be back in less than two years,” 
he promised her confidently as he departed 
for oe “T’ll prove that I can make 
good. 

The steel gates closed behind him. He 
was in—and he wanted to get out. Never 
in all his life had he wanted, craved, 
desired anything half as much as he 
craved his freedom now. He had promised 
he would get out in less than two years. 
(he moment he had his bearings in the 
crim institution he cast about for ways 
and means of getting out—legally, of 
course. 

What could you not accomplish if 
vou had to? 

From the moment the gates of San 
Quentin prison closed behind 
him and he became one of 


By John 


Jones had to succeed. He put his mind 
onit. He studied, watched, learned. He 
performed numerous good offices for 
other prisoners in need of legal advice, but 
this was not a rare thing to do. It was 
several months before he saw his chance. 

At San Quentin, as at most penal insti- 
tutions, a certain number of men daily 
pass outside the actual prison walls to 
work. They do gardening, farming, road- 
work, carpentering, household labor in 
the homes of prison officials and so on. 
Most of those men are chosen for these 
tasks because they are supposed to be 
trustworthy, but necessarily some of 
them betray the trust put in them and 
attempt to escape while outside. Also 
sometimes prisoners insinuate themselves 
into the lines of “trusties” bound out in 
the morning for their work, deceive the 
gatekeepers and get away. 

One morning Jones was ordered up for 
outside work. He was given a slip that 
would pass him through the gates. In a 


Gilbert Hackers 


having forgotten them, and the 
check-off marks having become 
obliterated or smudged, he found 
the file of men coming in for supper 
two short. Immediately an alarm was 
sounded and two hours were taken_in 
checking up the whole prison to find 
out where those missing men _ were. 
They were, of course, in their cells or 
quarters, quite unconscious of the stir 
they had created. 


First Discourage ments 


Later still a prisoner managed to pass 
the inner door, to hide in the corridor and 
to get almost past the outer doorkeeper 
in a line of trusties before he was dis- 
covered. Only the keen eyes of Turnkey 
James, at the outer gate, and his remark- 
able memory for faces caught that escap- 
ing convict. The checking system had 
failed again. 

Now Henry Jones had his idea—a 
checking device that would be unbeatable, 
infallible and at the same time simple. 
He saw his opportunity. Here was his 
chance! 

He had been interested in electricity as 
a boy and had some rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the 





the two thousand numbered 
inmates Jones began to search 
himself for reserves of power 
and for resources of ability 
never called into use in the 
outside world. His training 
as a lawyer was valueless to 
him; he was one of the law’s 
victims. He had no other 
trade, profession or talent. 
He was a poor dish-washer, 
an awkward jute-mill hand, 
no shoe-maker at all and an 
indifferent clerk. 


He Had to Succeed 


But he knew that the pris- 
oner who conducts himself 
with propriety recommends 
himself to his jailers. He 





story. 


_ 


OW fast could you run if you had to? 

When you' start climbing you are ex- 
hausted after the first few minutes, but if you 
keep on, the “second wind” comes and the 
steep trail becomes easy. Do you make use 
of this “‘second wind” in your daily life? Are 
you really putting every ounce of energy and 
ability into the task before you? Most of us do 
just a little more than enough to “get by.” We 
don’t half try; we don’t half use the gifts God 
gave us—because we don’t have to. 
had to, if we really wanted to—but read the 
—The Editors. 


If we 


science. From the prison 
library he got more informa- 
tion. He began to draft an 
electrical checking device, 
crudely and with many fail- 
ures; finally, by working 
nights and in every spare 
moment he contrived, on 
paper, a switchboard and 
check-light system that 
seemed feasible. He _ pre- 
sented the plan to the officials. 
They were luke-warm. The 
outer turnkey, Gatekeeper 
James, declared skeptically 
that he had been on that 
door for years and had tried 
many devices, but that noth- 
ing would work except the 
clumsy slate system. How- 








knew that good behavior 
would earn him a reduced 
term. He knew moreover that, if he could 
prove to the prison officials that he was 
not a criminal at heart and that he wanted 
to become, and would again become, a 
worthy member of society they would at 
least not oppose him in his efforts to 
obtain probation. In addition, soon after 
he became an inmate, he was told by one 
of his fellows that men who performed 
signal services for the prison were often 
recommended to the consideration of the 
parole board. 

He was always a model prisoner. That 
was only a matter of learning the rules and 
obeying them. To demonstrate his fit- 
ness for a return to citizenship by some 
outstanding work for the good of the peni- 
tentiary was a more difficult matter. But 


corridor he was lined up with many others. 
At a word the men moved forward, single- 
file—passed through the inner gate. In 
charge of that gate was a man who looked 
at the passes, counted the number in line 
and called this number to the man at the 
outside gate. This second turnkey took 
up the passes, re-counted the men and 
noted the number on a slate which he 
kept on his desk, to check against when 
the men came in again. 

Jones noticed this system and thought 
that it was clumsy and fallible. But it 
was not until a few days later that he 
realized how weak and unscientific it was. 
One afternoon two men returned to the 
prison early. The turnkey checked them 
off as “returned,” but in the evening, 


ever, all of them were willing 
to give Jones a trial. 

“If you can build your contraption 
with what materials you find round the 
place, go ahead,” they said. “If a model 
is built that proves your idea sound we'll 
see about getting what you need for the 
completed system.” 

They didn’t exactly believe in it, and 
they thought Jones was wasting his time. 
Skepticism was the first obstacle he had to 
meet; the more difficult one was lack of 
tools and materials. But he went to work. 
From scrap-heaps, work-room floors and 
the prison grounds he gathered, bit by 
bit, enough wire, boards, tubes, nails and 
screws to enable him to construct his 
model. It was a work of weeks. He kept 
at it doggedly, patiently, giving it all the 
hours he could spare from his other duties. 
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He had to win, and his incentive was 
great enough to make him patient, inde- 
fatigable and skilful. Slowly the model 
grew toward completion. Half-way 
through he suddenly discovered a basic 
flaw in the thing; his first effort was 
scrapped and he began over. At last it 
was finished. What is more, it worked. 

“T don’t believe it, but it seems to be 
so,” Gatekeeper James said. “TI still 
doubt that it will be a success, but as far 
as I’m concerned you can go on and build 
the system.” 

Warden Johnston, a prison official who 
believes in men and who has never been 
known to refuse a prisoner a chance, 
authorized the furnishing of necessary 
materials for the completed device. 
These, however, were only raw materials 
since there was nothing that could be 
bought that would exactly meet Jones’ 
requirements. He had made his first 
step, but only his first. 

omething akin to the task of the man 
in Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea was now 
confronting the prisoner. Hugo’s char- 
acter salvaged the engines of a beached 
ship with his own hands; the San Quentin 
inmate had to fashion complicated and 
exact mechanical devices that would com- 
plete his plan. With painful patience he 
began with the tiny contacts for his 
beards. Each one took ten minutes to 
make; there were 672 of them and he had 
only a few hours a day in which to work. 
After the contacts were finished he 
started on the springs. They had to be 
cut accurately from steel; there were 1400 
of them and each one had to be fashioned 
as precisely as the hair-spring of a watch. 
He could not get the sort of 
plugs he needed, so he made 
them, one by one, by hand. 
There were 96 of them. Then 
he came to his lights—64 of 
these. The little lights them- 
selves were furnished him, but 
they had to be connected up 
and _ carefully—almost _pain- 
fully—wired to the proper 
circuits. 


Bull-Dog Tenacity 


When all this slow process 
was finished Jones asked for 
two cabinets to receive the 
sets, and these were made in 
the furniture factory of the 
prison. But when they were 
finished they had to be adapted 
to his needs; he spent a 
month on the cabinets alone. 
He had a pride in his task; he 
was determined to make the 
finished job sturdy, handsome, 
useful and long-lived. Day 
after day and night after night 
Jones hawt to his self-ap- 
pointed work. Sometimes he 
was discouraged and sick of it 
all, for he was not a mechanic 
nor an electrician and he was 
forcing himself to master two 
or three trades in order to 
succeed. But at last the final 
coat of varnish was given the 
boards, the wires were all 
connected and the lights, fuses, 
switches, plugs and contacts in 
place. The day came when the 


two units were set up in the 
prison corridor. 





Most of the prison officials came down 
for the test, not with any great expec- 
tation that the new device would supplant 
the old system, but out of curiosity and 
because they had been won by the 
prisoner’s bull-dog tenacity. The two 
switchboards were placed, one at the 
outer gate, one at the inner. Each board 
was an arrangement of banks, or rows, of 
plug-holes, like those on a telephone 
switchboard, every row or bank of holes 
indicating, in terms of tens or of units, the 
number of men released for outside work, 
according to gangs. Thus: 


10 20 30 40 
Gardens . = , “é 
Road work ¥ “ . 
Painters = . ad . 


and so on for some twenty different gangs. 
The asterisks represent plug holes. If 42 
men were going into the gardens, a metal 
plug was inserted by Jones in the hole 
opposite Gardens and under 40 and a 
second plug under 2, and so on for all the 
departments of outside work. 

The two boards were electrically con- 
nected. If the inside board showed. 41 
men instead of 42 as having passed the 
inside gate a light would flash and a 
buzzer sound. Instantly the gates would 
be locked and the error run down. If the 
two boards corresponded the turnkey at 
either gate could tell at a glance how 
many men were out and at what work. 
Taken together with the sheaf of passes 
issued at the outer gate the actual employ- 
ment and approximate location of any 
single individual in any of the groups 
could be found in a moment. 
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In order to earn his release from prison, a lawyer designed 
and built this complicated electrical checking apparatus 
on which the guards record the number of 
prisoners going through the gates 


John Gilbert Hackers 
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In the evening, or as men returned to 
the prison, the plugs were moved back; 
when the last man was in it went over to 
zero. If 42 men went out to the gardens 
and only 41 came back the outer guards 
were notified and a search begun immedi- 
ately. So long as the turnkeys counted 
correctly and placed the plugs in their 
proper holes the system could not go 
wrong. Jones demonstrated that beyond 
question. It took him two hours to prove 
to every skeptical official that he had 
succeeded, in every respect, in accom- 
plishing the mechanically perfect result. 


I 2 8 4 andupto o 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
The Reward of Success 


From that day to this those two boards 
have been at work. Gatekeeper Horac: 
James, the man who said it couldn’t be 
done, operates the terminal at the oute: 
gate. He says frankly that he had no: 
the slightest hope for yw: device befo: 
it was finished and demonstrated, an: 
now that he would not be without it. H- 
is enthusiastic. He was one of Henr\ 
Jones’ best friends from that time for- 
ward. 

Warden Johnston was another. 

“The keynote of our work at San Quen- 
tin,” the warden said, “‘is to receive these 
men who come here as wards of the state, 
suffering from a disease that makes then 
inimical to society. Our first task is t: 
diagnose their trouble and try to cur 
them. The man who shows that he : 
not criminal at heart and who 
proves his right to re-in 
statement in society is given 
every help we can properly give 
him. No man can earn a parol: 
or a pardon by doing work in- 
side the prison, but his ambi- 
tion, his initiative, his devel 
opment, and his spirit of co- 
operation and helpfulness ar 
all taken into account in his 
favor.” 

This principle of prison gov- 
ernment was applied in the 
case of Henry Jones. He 
showed that he had the stuff in 
him from which good citizen: 
are made. He had reached 
inside himself for dormant 
powers he did not know he had 
He had an incentive to win that 
drove him beyond all ordinary 
and customary exertion—and 
he won. Before he had served 
two years he was paroled. He 
is now steadily rising towards 
success as a free man. Within 
a short time he will probably 
be restored to citizenship and 
he may some day rise to a 
high position in society. Cer- 
tainly he will always be a better 
and more able man because 
once he was forced to extend 
himself to his fullest powers 
to gain his chance. 

If you had to, as Jones did, 
what could you do? 

With his story before you, 
do you still believe that you 
have reached the limit of your 


ability? 
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To her he was a romantic 

person with whom women 

fell in love after one 
quick look 


Why Wives Leave Home 


EFORE stepping into this story, 
let us pause to admit that the 
title seems a bit flamboyant and 
circusy, but there is a reason for 
it. If you have ever read the announce- 
ments—and you have read themn—on 
the waving banners before the snake 
charmer’s side show, or the igloo of the 
whiskered gentleman who eats ’em alive, 
vou will recall that they were couched in 
more or less immoderate language. 
Decorum was cast to the winds, and so 
was your dime, because after having read, 
you hurried inside to see the miracles. 

You were fooled, of course. You recall 
being disappointed when the deed was per- 
formed before your eyes, so little did it live 
up to the wordy promise on the banner. 

Same way with titles. This particular 
one is designed to fool you, and for that 
reason it is an excellent title for a movie, 
but sadly out of place in a home-loving 
magazine of this character, which enters 
virtually every English-speaking house- 
hold in America containing an eighteen- 
year-old female with ambitions to become 
a diadem shining in the movie sky. 

Wives, as every one knows, are always 
leaving home, for one reason or another. 
In the everyday affairs of ordinary people 
the wife leaves home bent upon most 
amazingly uninteresting and common- 
place adventures; but transplant this 

same wife into the films and see, to your 
astonishment, what happens to her! 


By Frank Condon 


Author of: Pie ala Mode, etc. 


Illustrated by Everett Wynn 


In actual life, Mrs. Mehitable P. Wife 
leaves home because the Consolidated 
Gas Company has just sent a nasty letter 
threatening to turn off the gas on Tucks 
morning. Sothe lady departs from the fam- 
ily domicile, wearing a grim look and carry- 
ing a check for $3.65 with which to placate 
the outraged official in the cashier’s den. 

In real life, Mrs. Priscilla Spouse leaves 
home because little Angie has the mumps 
and the doctor’s phone has apparently 
died during the night; or the butcher has a 
mysterious charge for liver on this week’s 
statement; or the roof leaks and the 
roofing man refuses to come out and fix it; 
or erage has come home from school 
with a report that the teacher regards 
him as a dumbbell beyond the refining 
reach of education in any form; or Jane 
needs a shot of castor oil and the drug- 
store man doesn’t deliver; or the family 
Ford has a fresh attack of locomotor- 
ataxia and refuses even to cough; or the 
husband and father of the family is down 
in the corner pharmacy drinking Jamaica 
ginger and refuses to take advice from any 
one. And so forth, ad infinitum, plus, et 
cetera and ad lib. 


In the movies, of course, all is 
changed. Wives leave home on the 
films for entirely different reasons, all 
of them more or less fascinating and, 
if possible, risque, depending upon 
whether the producer thinks he can 
slip by the morons on the various 

boards of censorship. Generally, in the 
silent drama, the husband is a union 
plasterer, earning a miserable $156 a 
week, and the wife starts out innocently 
to buy rugs for the library. In the shop- 
ping district of the great city the little 
woman is almost run down by the palatial 
limousine of Oscar P. Heavy, who has 
gray hair about the temples and seven 
million dollars. 

Oscar helps the frightened wife in 
among his red plush cushions and the car 
sneaks away, whereupon you feel that it 
is practically all day with one nice little 
wife. At eight o’clock the same evening 
we see the innocent female eating stewed 
lobster in some hellish restaurant, while 
Oscar is opening what appears to be wine. 
From this point the story of why a wife 
left home moves forward with ever- 
growing interest, and when you finally 
reach down among the dead wads of gum 
for your hat, you are damp all over from 
suppressed excitement; and the motion 
picture industry has your forty cents for- 
evermore. However, you feel sure that 
you have been fooled. You realize that 
the various celluloid circumstances that -- 
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befell the wandering wife were not pre- 
cisely what you hoped to see. It is never 
quite as raw as you expected. 

In the present story you are going to be 
fooled again, because it isn’t what you 
think it is at all. 

The wife who left home, in this instance, 
was none other than Mrs. William Watson, 
of 1531 Western Avenue, Hollywood, 
California, U. S. A. The husband, William 
Watson, was a scenarist, employed at a 
salary of $250 a week by the A. B. C. 
Motion Picture Company, at 2345 Holly- 
wood Boulevard. 

A “scenarist,” of course, is a scenario 
writer. There is no such word as scen- 
arist, nor can any one pronounce it; but, 
in Hollywood, hard-working gentlemen 
are called scenarists—the same as under- 
takers are called morticians; and barbers, 
tonsorialists. Why not? Real estate sales- 
men wearing red neckties are designated 
realtors; and the day is not far distant 
when the rough-neck waiter in an all- 
night beanery will be known as the ser- 
vician. Thus do we progress toward the 
ultimate goal. 


A SCENARIST is generally an elderly, 
disillusioned man, who suffers pa- 
tiently, sees no future whatever for motion 
pictures, occupies a small damp room with 
a picture of Charles Chaplin on the wall, 
and regards all the other employes of the 
studio as a group of illiterates whose 
capabilities fit them only for such tasks as 
are generally entrusted to the milder 
patients in hospitals for the insane. 

Scenario writers are not happy or 
enthusiastic or ambitious or blithe. They 
never have joyful hours, during which 
their Muse seems to bound from fancy to 
fancy like an unleashed gazelle. ‘They 
never dash zestfully at their tasks, gazing 
with shining eyes upon a triumphant 
climax. They have no illusions about 
their Art. They never expect a pleasing 
result—to sit some night in a theater and 
behold a child of their brains leap forth 
bravely upon the silver screen, bringing 
happiness to the customers. Not at all. 
In fact, nothing of the sort! 

They have learned that the finest and 
best-beloved brain-child, once given into 
the hands of a hard- faced director, comes 
finally forth a cripple, bereft of reason and 
poetry and charm—a hapless and miser- 
able deformity, to gaze upon which is only 
to suffer. And, generally, to finish up the 
portrait of a scenario writer, he is a man 
inclined to baldness, owes two thousand 
to his bank, suffers during the winter 
from his iver; neglects his teeth and 
regards as the true elysium on earth a 
small ranch with a porch whereupon he 
can loll in his pajamas until noon, smoke 
a corncob pipe and raise pigs for the 
market. 

Mr. William Watson was one of these. 
He had been a scenario writer for three 
years, during which time he had steadily 
lost his hair, his self-respect and his 
former spirit of independent action. He 
had reached a point where he involun- 
tarily shrank against a wall when a direc- 
tor passed him. 

In the other days William Watson had 
been a city editor of newspapers, earning 
less than half his present income. He had 
been a city editor in Denver; a city editor 
in Des Moines; a city editor in Pittsburgh; 
a dramatic editor in San Francisco; a true 


newspaper man, filled with cynicism and 
an understanding of the hypocrisies of 
mankind. Following the call of Mammon, 
he had stepped over into the films, and 
when we take him up we find that William 
had written so many scenarios that people 
had begun to regard him as an authority. 
He had pounded out millions of words. 
He had dictated billions of other words, 
enerally to an elderly female named Mrs. 
Marble, with a stern back and a wen 
under her left ear, at which William gazed 
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He had dictated billions of words to her 


in puzzled fascination when halted by the 
complications of plot. 

At times, William Watson would lean 
back in his chair, stare at the wall of his 
dim little room and wonder that a living 
man could have written so much. How 
could there be so many words, he would 
ask himself, in one human skull? If laid 
end to end, the words which he had 
dictated would reach, as William Watson 
computed, from the railway station € 
Philadelphia to the front door of Phi 
Rosen’s barber shop in Lansing, Michigen 
—and not counting the dashes or exclam- 
ations. 

In his manner, Mr. Watson was as mild 
as a young nun on a spring morning. He 
never raised his voice to bitter reproach 
when his elderly amanuensis spelled 
fissure, ‘‘fisher.”” He never howled at the 
helpless woman when she couldn’t tell 
him whether or not an American citizen 
could legally become King of England. 
He believed that all movie directors had 
sprung from the simian species, on a day 
when the springs were completely busted; 
but he never said so, out of respect for his 
weekly envelope. 

In character and disposition, William 
Watson was as a monk in a monastery 
patio. He was almost bald. He had pale 
and watery eyes of a faded shade of blue; 
and, being a man who paid little heed to 
the niceties of dress, as likely as not -he 
would come to work without his necktie; 
or wearing yesterday’s whiskers, the ends 
of which were turning a dismal gray. His 
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pants were baggy and he wore a hat which 
appeared to have had organic troubles in 
its youth, from which it had never 
recovered. 

He was not a romantic figure, and he 
knew it. True, he invented romantic 
deeds for the characters he put into his 
scenarios, and he could think up the 
jolliest titles for his hero to say to the 
heroine; such as, “Darling, I shall love 
you always. You are the joy of my sou, 
and when you are out of my sight, I am 
miserable!” 

Of course William Watson, himsel/, 
would no more talk that way to a woman 
than he would to his family grocer. Each 
morning William Watson said, “good 
morning” to such females as he encoun- 
tered at the studio, and beyond “good 
morning” he said nothing. 

He was not a ladies’ man. He had no 
secret longing for amorous adventures, 
either with the gay creatures who acted 
for the A. B. C. Motion Picture Company, 
or the stenographers who passed on high 
heels up and down the corridors. He was 
as unromantic and unsentimental as « 
two-ton truck full of rock ballast. And, 
naturally, being this sort of man, his wife. 
Annabel Watson, suspected him; badg- 
ered him nightly when he returned from 
the studio; put him through painful and 
detailed cross-examination about _ the 
young girls with whom he came in daily 
contact; caught him up in his conver- 
sation when he inadvertently mentioned 
a female name; saw in him a Lothario who 
either pursued beautiful young women all! 
day long from one end of the studio to the 
other, or was pursued by beautiful young 
women. 

“T know these motion picture hussies!”’ 
Mrs. Watson often said to her husband of 
an evening, as he sat sprawled out in his 
favorite armchair, trying to read the 
evening newspaper, wherein he was mildly 
interested in the real estate advertise- 
ments. “I know them. They’re always 
chasing some woman’s husband! And I 
know you, too. A woman can’t go by 
but what you turn to look at her!” 

“TI never look at women,” countered 
William in his mild thin voice. “I don’t 
like women, my dear—that is, any woman 


except you.” 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Watson. ‘You 
can’t fool me! Over in that studio all 
day long, surrounded by those actresses— 
You can’t fool me! Why is it you stay so 
late some nights, instead of coming home 
to dinner!” 

“When I stay late, it is because I have 
work to do,” explained William. “It is 
not because I am mad about the studio.”’ 

“Naturally, you’d say that! How many 
deluded wives listen to the same story and 
believe it—poor fools!” 

Which shows you that Mrs. Annabei 
Watson was about the same as other wives 
throughout the world, including the Scan- 
dinavian. 


IN his office at the studio, which was a 
smelly little room, badly lighted and 
ventilated and in every way suitable to a 
scenarist, William Watson forged ahead, 
dictatmg thousands of daily words to his 
severe secretary, who was a lady of 
advanced years with a husband who kept 
books for a branch of the Y. M. C. A. She 
disapproved of many of William’s plots, 
saying that they were vulgar. Whenever 
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William made his heroine throw herself 
violently into her hero’s arms, William’s 
secretary sniffed and assured him that no 
decent young girl ever did such things. 

The material fittings of the office were 
few, chaste and unornamental. There was 
« wooden desk, cut considerably by the 
knives of preceding scenario writers. A 
small table at one side contained a type- 
writer, and before it was a stern and 
uncomfortable chair in which sat Mrs. 
Marble. William dictated straight to the 
machine, preferring to see what he said as 
soon as he had said it. 

On the desk stood a goose-neck electric 
light with a large blue bulb that fascin- 
ated William Watson just as the wen 
under Mrs. Marble’s ear fascinated him. 
The bulb probably cost the A. B. C. Com- 
pany two dollars. It was supposed to 
cast an extra refulgent light, though 
William rarely used it. And, hanging 
from the wall by a leather thong, was a 
sort of undersized croquet mallet, a 
decoration of the office since long before 
William Watson’s time. 

The mallet had been used in some long- 
forgotten movie masterpiece, and how it 
had come into a scenarist’s office William 
never knew. But there it hung. William 
noticed it the first day he worked for the 
4. B.C. It was a wooden mallet, with a 
brass business on the striking surfaces— 
a two-headed hammer; and, 
as William became familiar 
with his job, it was his cus- 
tom to fondle the mallet dur- 
ing moments of abstraction. 

He would take the hammer 
in the morning and walk up 
and down behind Mrs. Mar- 
ble, dictating slowly and in a 
thoughtful voice, and twid- 
dling with the mallet. Now 
and then he held it in the 
air over the top of Mrs. 
Marble’s head, as she sat 
typing, and wondered what 
she would say if he were to 
hit her with it—gently, of 
course. 

But his greatest fascination 
was the expensive blue bulb 
at the end of the flexible 
goose-neck. There was a tiny 
tip of white glass on the end, 
and William Watson would 
frequently raise the mallet 
over the bulb, with a great 
longing to whang it. He 
pictured just what would 
happen if he did whang it. 
l'here would be a loud ex- 
plosion. Bits of blue glass 
would fly in every direction. 
\t least, he hoped they would. 
People would come running 
from other offices. He would 
be fined two dollars for break- 
ing the company’s property, 
and no doubt he would be 
called into the front office 
and asked to explain. 


FOR three years, then, William Watson 
had felt the somewhat insane desire to 
whang the blue bulb with the brass- 
headed mallet; but he had refrained, just 
as a person, standing upon the cornice of 
some tall office building, refrains from 
throwing himself into the street. Every 


one of us has felt, at times, such an 





Why Wives Leave Home: 





impulse; but we all know the disgusting 
results of throwing ourselves off hig 
buildings or precipices, and so we walk 
quietly away. 

During the three years William Watson 
had toiled for the A. B. C. Motion Picture 
Company, Mrs. Watson had _ badgered 
him and begged him to take her to the 
studio. It grew in her mind and became 
an obsession that her husband must cer- 
tainly have some sinister reason for not 
taking her to the studio, for not showing 
her the painted and bespangled young 
actresses as they pranced before the 
hundred cameras. She wanted to see the 
inside of the studio, and she said so 
repeatedly, bitterly and continually. 

William gently shook his head to these 
pleadings. Sitting in his blue armchair, 
reading the real estate announcements, he 
explained, early in his movie career, that 
the corporation for which he worked 
firmly objected to visitors—visitors of 
any sort whatever—even a_ scenarist’s 
wife. 

“Hum!” said Annabel Watson, glancing 
suspiciously at William. ‘It’s very queer 
that you can’t take your wife and show 
her round the studio! I suppose you 
know a lot of those silly actresses and you 
don’t want them to see your wife.” 

“No,” said William, “‘it isn’t that. It’s 


the company rule that no one shall be 
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your reasons. For all I know you may be 
telling those women you’re a single man.” 

William replied to his wife at the first 
interlude that he had not so far indulged 
in this form of deception. He was 
married and every one knew it; at least, 
he supposed every one knew it, although 
he suspected the matter was not one of 
intense moment. 

“Then you’re ashamed of your wife,” 
she continued bitterly. “You're so used 
to seeing those overdressed Jezebels that 
you 've come to be ashamed of me. You 
weren't when we were married! You 
thought I was pretty enough then to take 
round with you. But now you’ve thrust 
me aside so that you can laugh and flirt 
with those vulgar actresses. I know very 
well why you don’t take me. You don’t 
have to explain!” 

At this point in the conversation, which 
generally came up once a month, Mrs. 
William Watson would break into quiet 
tears and retire to her room, leaving 
William Watson in his armchair, feeling 
both annoyed and guilty. 


T was quite true that the A. B. C. 

Company held strong opinions on the 
subject of casual visitors. It was a large 
institution, with many stages, many 
directors, a battalion of stars and stareens, 
and an army of assistants and sub-assist- 
ants. A cold-eyed efhciency 
expert had sat down in his 








A discouraged looking director had come to a knot in his story, 
which, as he saw it, virtually ruined the production 


admitted, except employes. They have 
a theory that it costs the firm one hundred 
dollars every time a visitor passes 
through.” 
“Tommyrot!” said Mrs Watson. 
“That isn’t it at all! You could take me 
very well if you wished to. But you 
don’t wish to, and no doubt you have 


ofhce with a hard lead pencil 
and figured out accurately 
that every visitor distracted 
the actors, threw them off 
their stride and cost the 
company a definite cash loss. 
On sheets of paper these 
sums looked imposing, and so 
the management decided 
against Visiting in any form. 

Of course, there was always 
the visiting exhibitor from 
Dubuque, Iowa, or Parson 
City, Ohio—the fat little man 
who owned and operated the 
Gem Crystal Palace, and who 
obtained his films from the 
A. B.C. He was a steady 
customer, and so, when he 
wafted into Hollywood with 
his wife and his wife’s mother 
and his four little offsprings, 
beginning with Anna Jane, 
and sought admission to the 
— plant of the A. B. 

., there was no putting him 
neide. He had to be received 
as a welcome visitor, lest he 
might become temperamental 
when he returned home, and 
thrust A. B. C. pictures out 
of his Gem Crystal. 

With ordinary wives and 
so forth, it was different. 
Wives are persons who are 
distinctly out of place on 
any motion picture lot, and 
this was what William Wat- 
son explained clearly and 
patiently to his suspicious helpmeet. 

“That’s all nonsense!” she had answered 
a thousand times. ‘“You’re making it up so 
you won’t have to take me. You have very 
good reasons for not letting me see what 
goes on in your silly studio. Allright! Keep 
it up, William. I suppose I’m not the first 
wife to be made a fool of.” (Cont'd on page 56) 
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An Efficiency Mother of Seven Sons 
A Herder Who Believed in Sheep 


A Woman Warden of Game and Fish 
The Auctioneer of the Osages 





A Model Mother 


AVE you a lad at home to buy 

shoes for? Multiply the leather 

bill by seven. Multiply all his 

other needs by seven and you 
will have as total some idea of the financial 
eficiency of Mrs. John H. Hahn, a 
widow, who is rearing seven sons on a 
monthly income of $125. How does she 
manage?! 

“My husband died a few months be- 
fore my baby, now two years old, was 
born,” Mrs. Hahn explained, “leaving 
me with my seven precious young ones. 
Well-meaning friends suggested that I 
give up a couple of them in order to work 
and provide for the others, but I de- 
termined not to break up my little family. 
I applied for and received the mothers’ 


pension—$7o a month in my case—which 
Is given to widows with several small 
children. Then my husband’s life in- 
surance, together with other money that 
he left me, was invested so that it brings 
in $55 a month, making a total of $125 
upon which to rear my kiddies. It is— 
well, adequate. And that’s about all. 
Sometimes I just ‘get by.’ We have 
everything we actually need but no lux- 
uries. That’s just as well, though, for 
we appreciate the few good things that 
do come our way. 

“No, I don’t follow any particular 
budget-system. I buy as economically as 
possible. Groceries I get wholesale—this 
method of buying at cost is provided for 
those who receive the mothers’ pension 
—and other purchases for the table are 
made down-town at the big markets where 





the farmers bring their produce to be sold 
to retailers. It is quite a trip, carrying 
the things home and all, but I get much 
better value for my money. 

“T do not stint on food. It is better to 
keep my brood healthy than to have to 
pay doctors’ bills. We have meat, vege- 
tables, two quarts of milk a day, but few 
sweets and such unnecessary things. 

“Of course, I buy carefully—certain 
cuts of meat out of which a conscientious 
cook can get the most; roasts that last 
for a couple of days, and I utilize left- 
overs in meat-loaves, bread-puddings and 
in various ways. Nothing goes to waste 
in this house, you may be’sure!”’ 

Here is the roster of the children: 
Henry, thirteen; John D., eleven; Allan, 
nine; Louis, seven; George, five; Gordon, 
four and Kenneth, two. All chubby, 








INTERNATIONAL 


Eight people clothed and fed on a monthly income of $125. Figure it for yourself and you will agree that Mrs. John H. Hahn, 


widow with seven sons, is some manager. 


Shoes are the biggest of her problems, yet she keeps out 


of debt and is never sorry for herself. Happy Mrs. Hahn! 
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rosy-cheeked, healthy youngsters with voracious appetites 
and an overwhelming i inquisitiveness concerning my Visit. 

Clothes are not such a great worry to Mrs. Hahn as one 
might suppose. 

“They just step in,” she laughed. “The oldest boy gets a 
new suit once a year, giving his old one to the brother next 
to him, and so on down the line. I don’t even have the 
bother of making them over—they step right into them. 
And they look forward to falling heir to big brother’s suit 
with as much anticipation as other children do to new clothes. 
The four oldest are in school but the baby and four-year-old 
Gordon wear play overalls most of the time. 

“Shoes are the biggest expense. They are always needing 
to be half-soled. I let the younger boys go barefooted dur- 
ing the summer, | but manage to dress them respectably 
when they go out.’ 

The Hahn home in Los Angeles—a delightful cottage fur- 
nished with nice but simple and ‘“‘comfy” things and decorated 
with the incidentals that bespeak a woman’s touch—is mort- 
gaged, but there’s a farm in Canada from which no income 
has been received in four years owing to poor crops, and 
which Mrs. Hahn hopes to sell or to realize sufficient money 
from produce to pay off the mortgage when it falls due. 

‘True, we don’t have costly pleasures,” Mrs. Hahn smiled. 

“Occasionally, as a special treat, a mov ie. Very little candy 
and ice cream sodas. Yet we get a great deal of enjoyment 
out of the little things that those more fortunately placed 
would not notice. The oldest boy, Henry, made a radio-set 
that is very good and we ‘listen in’ to the air-concerts and 

e boys dance and hop round to the jazz music. * 

The boys are very inventive and always eager to make a 
few extra nickels for mother. One day a neighbor, making 
some experiments, promised one of them fifty cents if he 
would collect a pint of red ants. Did he? He delivered 
two quarts of the things and proudly carried the money 
home to mother. The older boys have savings-accounts, for 
noe doesn’t take their little earnings unless dire necessity 

lemands it, Thirteen-year-old Henry, having saved $15, 
b bowsie himself a second-hand typewriter and has diligently 
practised until now he is quite adept and hopes to get some 
typing work to do after school-hours to help out. 

John D. is clever with his drawing pencil and is saving 

he nickels and dimes that he earns running errands for neigh- 
b sors with the hope of some day studying art, that he may be 
a cartoonist on a big newspaper and take care of mother 
and the younger boys. 

“We are becoming quite a family,” said Mrs. Hahn, 
pointing out a rabbit-hutch in the back-yard. “One of the 
boys received a dollar as a birthday present and instead of 
spending it for soda-pop bought a rabbit. Then they had to 
wait until one of the others had a birthday and was given 
another dollar. That meant another rabbit. Now they are 
multiplying rapidly and not only mean a saving to our meat 
. but the boys are making quite a little profit in selling 
them. 

Mrs. Hahn, now forty-three, is a cultured, quiet little 
blue-eyed woman with the gift some women have for making 
a bit go a very long way. Just how she does it she herself 
scarcely realizes, as she keeps no new-fangled budget-system 
nor even an itemized list of monthly expenditures—some- 
times there’s a margin, sometimes they barely “make the 


grade.” But she is ever cheery and optimistic and that’s the 
main thing, as any one with a grain of gray matter will tell 
you. Myrt Le GEBHART. 
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Frederick J. Mendonsa knows all about sheep. Owns 80,000 

of them. Was an immigrant lad with a fortune of five dollars 

when he began herding sheep. Says any young man can 
succeed in life if he will work hard—he has proved it 











He Knows Sheep 
TWENTY: FIVE years ago an immi-- 


grant lad still in his teens and carry- 
ing in a battered old grip all the extra 
clothing he possessed—two suits of under- 
wear—stepped from a coast-bound train 
which had just jolted into Winnemucca, 
Nevada. Despite the fact that he could 
have ridden to San Francisco on his 
ticket, or perhaps because of the fact that 
his capital was exactly five dollars, Fred- 
erick J. Mendonsa decided to make his 
fortune there. Looking out of the car 
windows he had liked the Nevada 
scenery; it seemed in every respect like 





the West he had heard so much about. 
Today Mendonsa, prominent citizen of 
Colusa, California, has a capital of $200,- 

000 or more, invested so that it brings in 
the handsome amount of $20,000 yearly 
and is one of the largest sheep raisers in 
the northern part of the state. Fre recently 
built a home costing more than $30,000. 
For several years he has been a member of 
the city council of Colusa. 

Little did he dream the day he left * 
train that he would be so successful. 
five-dollar bill dwindled to $3.75 before 
he found a job herding sheep for a com- 
pany at $15 a month. Although he 
couldn’t speak much English he could 





herd sheep, and it was only two weeks 
until his wages were raised to $30 a 
month. As time passed the boy became 
a better sheepman. From herder he rose 
to camp tender and to foreman. At the 
first opportunity he found to get into the 
sheep business as part owner and manager 
he took it. He bought a quarter interest 
in 3100 head of sheep and moved to 
Colusa. Meanwhile he had married. 
There followed years of hard work. 
Mendonsa drove sheep, dipped sheep, 
sheared sheep and transacted all the busi- 
ness of the company. He walked and rode 
during the day until it seemed to him that 
night would never come. Mrs. Mendonsa 
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Mrs. Grace B. Melaven has been appointed state fish and 
game warden for New Mexico. Twenty-seven disappointed 
(but game?) aspirants to the coveted office doffed sombreros 
to her. Of course, the best man wins, they 
said—or something like that 
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A Woman Warden 
WENTY-SEVEN office-seekers, all men, were disap- 


pointed when Governor Hinkle of New Mexico turned 
them down in favor of Mrs. Grace B. Melaven and gave her 
the coveted post of fish and game warden for that great state. 
She is declared to be the first woman to hold that position 
in the United States. 

Conservation will be Mrs. Melaven’s program. Her policy: 
“To conserve the fish and game resources of the state through 
a proper administration of the laws and to increase the 
supply to a point where New Mexico will offer sporting op- 
portunities second to none.” Her slogan: “More quail on 
our prairies and more trout in our streams.” She intends 
to bring about this desired condition by careful instruction 
to school children, proper legislation and a vigorous, unremit- 
ting enforcement of the laws. She says: “I have good deputics 
in the field but I shall try to become just as familiar at first 
hand with the actual game and fish conditions in the state «s 
any of these men.” 

Mrs. Melaven’s qualifications are conceded in all quarters, 
even those of the aforesaid disappointed aspirants. She his 
been identified with public affairs in New Mexico for many 
years. Coming here from Missouri she took up a homestead 
and after proving up on the claim married J. W. Melaven of 
Santa Rosa, now president of the Santa Rosa State Bank 
and one of New Mexico’s prominent young financiers. During 
the war Mrs. Melaven demonstrated her business ability in 
the management of the Liberty Loan campaign for her 
country. She has also taken active part in politics, nation:\| 
and local, and is a capable executive and organizer. Her 
appointment as game and fish warden is a tribute to he: 
unusual executive ability. She possesses sound business 
judgment in addition to a winning personality. An untiring 
worker for whatever she undertakes, she is an official who wi!! 
set a stiff pace for those who follow. Otive SmirH WILry. 
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The Auctioneer of the Osages 


HEN the Osage Indians offer the oil rights of their lands 
at public auction the sales are entrusted to Colonel I 
Walters of Skedee, Oklahoma. Since 1912 he has conducted 
twenty of these sales and has 
$68,705,061 shouted from the mouths of buyers anxious to 
try their fortunes at drilling for oil on Osage lands. 

Only once has any other auctioneer ever heard even a part 
of the bidding of an Osage sale. At that time Walters wa 
recovering from an illness, but he opene:! 


heard the grand total of 


was an able assistant and drove wagon 
and lived in chilly tents without a mur- 
mur of complaint. Sometimes snow 
would drift in on the bed where she was 
sleeping. Coyotes killed sheep; disease 
claimed its tax on the animals; all man- 
ner of misfortunes seemed to wait at every 
corner but the company made money. 

Mendonsa bought a half interest in the 
firm. When the earthquake of 1906 oc- 
curred the flocks were pastured with the 
sheepman and his partner supervising 
things in general. As the ground began 
to rock, Mendonsa’s associate who was 
superstitious showed fear. The more the 
earth trembled the more frightened he be- 
came. He called to his partner. 

“Fred,” he said, “the world’s coming to 
an end.” 

“Nothing’s going to happen. It will 
be all right in a little while;” was the 
prompt assurance. 

But the other refused to be comforted. 
He wanted to get out of the wilderness, he 
said, and go where there were lots of people. 

“All right, Pll buy your sheep from 
you and you can go to the city. Do you 
want to sell, Bill?” 

Bill did. He gladly took a check for 
$2000 and left the camp. From that day 
to this Mendonsa has been a sheep raiser. 
During the war he went into partnership 
in the sheep business with James Mills, 


head of the largest lemon orchard of the 
world. It was more or less of an experi- 
ment on the part of Mills but when Men- 
donsa handed over $12,000 as half the first 
season’s returns, just $912 more than Mills 
had invested, he was voted a good execu- 
tive. Sheep-raising then became one of the 
big ventures of Mills’ orchard company; 
the Mills-Mendonsa partnership has been 
unbroken. 

Altogether Mendonsa owns 80,000 
sheep. At no time has he made less than 
$2000 a year profit but during most of 
the time his income has reached five 
figures for each twelve months. Not only 
in raising but in marketing sheep and wool 
has he showed himself an adept. A year 
or so ago when certain local buyers did 
not make what he considered fair offers he 
took a trainload of sheep to Chicago, 
directed the loading and unloading and 
came home with several thousand dollars 
more than he could have secured on the 
coast. Since then he has had no trouble 
selling in the West. 

Mendonsa’s success has been due al- 
most entirely to the fact that he is a hard 
worker and willing to perform any task he 
would ask others todo. He never has been 
miserly but always has practised thrift. 

“Any young man can succeed,” he de- 
clares, “if he will work hard.” 


M. L. Witson. 


the sale, then retired to permit an assis- 
tant to proceed with it. When certain 
acreage known to be in keen demand was 
reached Walters took up his accustome:| 
place on the “block.” 

As an expression of their friendliness 
the Osages in 1920 presented Walters with 
a diamond-set medal bearing the hand- 
wrought likeness of Chief Iron Tail of th« 
Sioux tribe, formerly counsellor to Chie! 
Sitting Bull whose memory is held in high 
esteem by the Osages. The medal is the 
only one ever presented by an Indian 
tribe to a white man as a reward for faith- 
ful service. Walters wears the medal at 
all Osage sales. 

Auction sales of Osages oil leases are 
held at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, seat of the 
Osage Agency, and are in accordance with 


Federal regulations, but the selection of 


Walters as the auctioneer to conduct the 
bidding was made by the Osage tribe 
through its council. He was chosen 
because of a friendship that has existed 
since Walters and many of the Osages 
were lads in the Indian Territory. Walters 
came to the Territory fifty-three years 
ago when he was four years old. It is.in 
order to state here that his name at that 
time was Colonel E. Walters, the Colonel 
part having been given him by his parents, 
saving the necessity of earning it later. 
Walters’ father was connected with 
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Interesting Westerners 








They are bidding for Osage oil land leases. Only a part of the excited crowd can be seen in the picture. 
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Colonel E. Walters 


has conducted twenty of these sales for the Osage Indian tribe at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, the grand total 
shouted at him by buyers being nearly sixty-nine million dollars to date 





various Indian Agencies so the lad grew 
up with Indian children of his age for 
playmates. Thus in his early years he 
came to know the Indians of various 
tribes, especially the Osages and Pawnees. 
As a young man Walters served as 
peace officer in the Indian Territory. 
Later he entered the United States Secret 
Service. Perhaps he would have remained 
a Federal officer for many years had not 
an Indian friend one day asked him to sell 
a herd of livestock at auction. Rather 
than disappoint his friend the young man 
consented. With twenty-six years of 
auctioneering experience now to his credit 
Walters looks back on that first sale as a 
crude affair. But it evidently satisfied 
the Indian. He told other Indians. Soon 
others were seeking their white friend for 
similar service. This continued and the 
requests grew in number until they began 
to interfere with his duties as an officer. 
Auctioneering was proving an alluring 
work. Young Walters decided to give up 
his place in the Secret Service and become 


an auctioneer. Since then his profession, 
as he prefers to designate his work, has 
taken him into twenty-six states. He has 
sold real estate, oil leases, coal leases and 
livestock for the grand total of $118,100,- 
800. His reputation as an auctioneer had 
become established before Federal laws 
were passed in 1912 requiring that future 
oil leases on lands of the Osage Indians be 
sold at auction. When it became neces- 
sary for the Osages to find a man whom 
they could trust with their sales they 
turned to their old friend. 

The first auction of Osage leases brought 
$39,439 to the treasury of the Osage 
Agency. That was then a staggering sum 
to a tribe whose incomes previously had 
been but a few dollars each year from 
grazing rights. Since then the sales have 
jumped into millions and the incomes of 
members of the Osage tribe have jumped 
accordingly. The record sale of Osage 
leases, based on dollars, was held last year 
when oil producers of the Mid-Continent 
fields paid $10,887,950 for the oil rights to 


34,000 acres of Osage lands. One tract of 
160 acres brought the record figuré of 
$1,600,000. From the money paid for 
the leases and from their royalties the 
Osages have annual incomes in excess of 
$10,000. In 1922 each of the 2118 names 
on the tribal roll was allotted $11,700. 

Had Walters received the fee customary 
in auction sales for his work for the Osages 
he would be wealthy from this source only 
but he accepts a fee of $100 for each sale, 
one day being devoted to a sale. For all 
other auctioneering, however, he accepts 
only a commission on the total realized 
from the sale. 

Fair play and a ready wit have made 
the veteran auctioneer a favorite with 
those who buy Osage leases as well as 
with those who sell them. When not 
busy with auctioneering he is either 
attending to his private business round 
his home at Skedee or teaching in the 
Missouri School of Auctioneering at 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Grapy TRIPLETT. 





Two Who’ve Taken Trails Together 


Two who've taken trails together, 
August haze or April weather; 


Two who've seen a campfire 
Lain beneath a starless sky; 


Heard the rain’s hands beating shrill 
On their tent’s white roof until 


Sunrise burnt the hills to red; 


Two who've found the roads that led 
Into summer; two who’ve known 
Lake and peak and tree and stone, 
Never house or crowds or town, 


Only sunlight sifting down 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


die; 


Through the boughs of shaggy pine 
To the fern and maple-vine; 
Two who've taken, as they came, 


All the hazards of the game, 


Hunger, weariness and thirst, 
Seen each other at their worst; 


Two who've tried each other out 





Do not need to fear and doubt; 
Two who've taken trails together 
Do not have to wonder whether 
When the storms of living blow 
Love will last. 


They know, they know! 
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“The cabin is in its path now!" she cried with a sob. “It's coming over the crest. Ride, man, ride!” 


Spear of Shadow Valley 


A Tale of the Modern Frontier 


The Story So Far 

WVHEN Dickson Spear rode into the 

dingy squalid little frontier town 
of Desperation for the first time, and 
stopped at the store and postoflice, he 
was aware of unfriendly glances by a 
group of horsemen lounging across the 
street. Laslie Purdy, daughter of the pro- 
prietor of the store, handed him several 
letters, and he was struck by her attractive- 
ness. Purdy displayed an interest in Spear’s 
plans, but the latter dismissed the ques- 
tions lightly and, with a hope expressed 
to the girl that he would receive plenty of 
mail from her hand, mounted his horse 
and rode east toward Shadow Valley. 

One of the unfriendly men rode hastily 
to a cave high up on Volcanic Cliffs, where 
he informed Boom Hassell, leader of a 
group of men working at a hidden still, of 
the arrival of the stranger in the vicinity. 
“‘He’s a Government feller,”’ the messen- 
ger said. “Anyway, Purdy gave him a 
letter from some Government office.” 

Hassell spurred down a dangerous 
chimney in the cliff and met Spear on 
the road, demanding bluntly his name. 

“My name is Spear. And yours?” 

“You'll learn soon enough if you pester 
round here,” retorted Hassell. “You 
planning to stay?” 

“I’m not making any plans yet,” Spear 
told him with a smile, and without looking 
back rode on. 

Following the road he came to the 
Mouth, from where he could look down 
upon Shadow Valley. It was a beautiful 


mountain-walled area, occupied by a 
great cattle ranch, and Spear marveled 


By Wilbur Hall 
Author of : Tang of the Sea, etc. 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


at the tales he had heard of it—tales of 
open warfare, feuds, bloodshed and loot. 

He presented a letter of introduction to 
Bixby, the superintendent, a proud, sen- 
sitive man, irresolute in making decisions, 
a driver, not a leader. 

“Under the circumstances,” Bixby said, 
“TI have no option. But I don’t like 
taking other people’s men on here. You 
can start in the office, and after that we'll 
see. But if you are here to spy on me or 
to understudy me for the job, we’ll come 
to trouble together!” 

“T’m neither a spy nor an understudy, 
Bixby,” Spear replied. “If I don’t do my 
work you can give me my time.” 

That evening Spear earned the grati- 
tude of Smiley Aker, an unusually short 
and powerful stableboy, by rescuing 
Smiley’s dog from a man who was mis- 
treating the animal. Under threat of 
giving him a beating, he forced the bully 
to apologize and to promise that he would 
leave Ace High, the dog, alone. 

One man of the group spoke approv- 
ingly of Spear’s action as the bully 
departed. “You did a good job, neighbor,” 
he said. “But that fellow is Sloe Gin 
Peasley, side-kicker of Boom Hassell’s; he 
does the thinkin’ and Boom does the gun- 
fightin’. I lay you'll hear of this again.” 

Spear slipped easily into the routine of 


Shadow Valley. His work took him 
about the ranch, and he noticed with 
dismay that the cattle and horses, th: 
hay and grain did not check with the 
books—that the ranch was being sys- 
tematically looted. He became ac- 
quainted with Pauline Zack, waitress at 
the mess house, and often rode with her of 
an evening. At first suspicious and even 
antagonistic, she soon changed and be- 
came friendly. 

One day Spear rode down to Desper- 
ation. Frankly he wanted to see Lasli 
Purdy again, but when he met her sh« 
looked at him coldly and turned away 
He demanded to know what he had dons 
to offend her. 

“Were you so drunk last night that you 
don’t remember?” she flashed. 

“Drunk? I wasn’t drunk last night. 
I haven’t had a drink in four months. 
What do you mean?” 

“Where were you last night?” 

Spear hesitated. “I rode up the Pah-ute 
Creek a few miles.” 

“Rode down, you mean. You came to 
my house drunk and insulted me! Does 
that refresh your memory?” 

“T was not near Desperation last night, 
Miss Purdy,” he said. 

She was impressed by his earnestness, 
but shook her head. “I saw you, and my 
father saw you. I couldn’t be mistaken 
about you, could I?” 

“Thtre’s a mistake somewhere,” Spear 
declared, “and I’m going to find out what 
it is. 

“T’d like to be able to believe you,” said 
the girl, “but next time you'll have to use 
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a better disguise than changing your voice. 
Good day!” 

As the weeks: passed Spear continued 
his rides, studying the lay of the land 
and trying to figure out how stock and 
feed could be taken from Shadow Valley 
secretly. From the topography of the 
country, it seemed that the only way out 
of the valley was through Desperation, 
which did not seem reasonable. Bixby 
came under suspicion, although Spear did 
not want to believe him a thief or leagued 
with thieves. 

After a late ride with Pauline Zack, 
Spear overheard a conversation between 
the girl and Peasley which gave him a new 
view of the situation. During their rides 
the girl had pointed out different moun- 
tain valleys, and Spear had become 
curious about Hidden Valley, seen from a 
high ridge. Now, in telling Peasley of 
this, the girl warned him that Spear would 
go to Hidden Valley. ‘You get the word 
to Hassell tonight,” she concluded. 

Peasley rode hard to Hidden Valley, 
to Boom Hassell’s dishonestly-stocked 
ranch, and explained. The two men 
agreed that they would do no more than 
frighten Spear, for their plan of the 
previous evening would result in removing 
Spear from the country for good. 

When Spear, accompanied by Ace High, 
rode into Hidden Valley Hassell warned 
him away. Spear laughed and rode on, 
noting that cattle tracks emerged from a 
blind-looking box canon. On a chance he 
sent the dog into the cafion with orders to 
xo home. Later, from the top 
of the valley rim, he saw the 
animal emerge from a hidden 
draw on the Shadow Valley 
side. The dog had shown the 
passage from Shadow Valley 
into Hidden Valley. 

Spear was well satisfied, but 
upon reaching the ranch saw 
an automobile with three 
strangers waiting for him. 
One of the men stepped for- 
ward. 

“T have a warrant for your 
arrest, Spear,” he said. 

“That’s all right with me,” 
Spear answered. “Can you 
tell me the charge?” 

“T guess you know. Miss 
Purdy saw you again last 
night.” 

“Yes? But saw me where?” 

“Leaving the store after 
you had robbed it. You 
might have hid this stuff 
somewhere but in your room 
here.” He held up a new 
automatic pistol and belt. 
“Climb down and get into 
the car.” 

Spear obeyed. As they 
drove past the mess house he 
glanced through a window 
and saw Pauline Zack—and 
it seemed to him that she was crying. 


Vill 


OR the first time in his life Dick- 
son Spear was in jail. He could 
laugh, now: laugh at the flimsy 
coop in which Desperation .housed 
its occasional “bad man;” laugh at the 
stares of the good people of the little town, 
and at the ill-concealed satisfaction of 
the element which as he now well knew 


Spear of Shadow Valley: 





trained with Boom Hassell’s gang; laugh 
at the charge against him; laugh at the 
whole episode, with its device of an un- 
known rider garmented to counterfeit 
him, and with that stolen pistol and 
belt hidden badly in his own room at the 
ranch to throw this proof of guilt his way. 
It was all humorous—except as it in- 
volved his standing with Laslie Purdy. 

He took thought for a moment of how 
he wanted to stand with her and could 
not decide. He was fascinated by her 
beauty, warmed by her natural and simple 
manner and interested in the contrast she 
presented with this rough and uncouth 
country. But he was not (he told himself) 
in love with her. He had seen her but 
twice! Nevertheless he wanted her friend- 
ship and respect. And he could have 
neither in the circumstances. 

He found his keeper—a man named 
Purdue, and constable of the township— 
inimical and unreasonable, but Spear was 
so firm and so thoroughly well informed 
as to his own rights that Purdue finally 
consented to take him to the telephone 
office at Purdy’s store and permit him 
there to send two messages for filing at 
the railroad telegraph office at Caliente, 
twenty-five miles south. Laslie Purdy, to 
his disappointment, was nowhere to be 
seen. Her father, seeing the constable 
enter with his prisoner, busied himself in 
the rear of the store and did not come 
near. The woman who clerked in the 
place, whom Spear had met on several 
occasions, was more friendly. 


**Good morning, Vision 


\ Fair!’ he called gaily 


“It’s some of Boom Hassell’s orneriness, 
Mr. Spear,” she said to him, quite ob- 
livious of the irritable constable. ‘You'll 
come out all right. And if there’s any- 
thing me or my man Luke can do, you 
just sing out.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Gallup,” he replied. “I 
expect I’ll be able to get bail fixed and 
break out of the calaboose before night. 
If I don’t I may want to borrow some 
blankets.” 


Wilbur Hall 
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“You can certainly have them.” 

When his business was finished he asked 
the constable to call Purdy. The officer 
complied ungraciously, with a shout. 

“I’m busy, John,” the storekeeper called 
back. “Come in again.” 

“This young feller wants to talk to 

ou. 

“T’ll talk to him in court, where there’s 
plenty of witnesses,” Purdy replied tartly. 
“‘He can’t square me.” 

“Let it go, Purdue,” Spear said to the 
constable. ‘I don’t blame Mr. Purdy for 
being put out. I’m ready to go back if 
you are.” 

They returned to the jail. The con- 
stable locked his prisoner up with elab- 
orate care. 

“Can I have some magazines or papers, 
friend?” Spear asked. 

“If you can get somebody to fetch 
’em,” Purdue replied and walked away. 

Spear laughed. 

“Now, I guess you'll be good!” he ad- 
monished himself, and sat down on the 
iron cot to possess himself in patience. 

Half an hour passed. He rose and 
peered out of the barred window. 

Laslie Purdy was coming toward the jail, 
her head high, her cheeks flaming. Spear 
knew that half the people in the little 
settlement were watching her from a 
distance; he realized that her visit—no 
matter what its purpose—was taking all 
the girl’s fortitude and courage. And a 
flash of gratitude that was almost as warm 
as affection shot through him. 

“Good morning, 
Fair!” he called gaily. 

Laslie stopped within a few 
feet of the window—looked 
at him pityingly. 

“T heard you ask for Pop 
in the store, Mr. Spear,” she 
said. “And though I can’t 
forgive you any more than 
he can, pot stand it to 
have you cooped up here in 
this horrid hole and wanting 
to talk to some of us. Do 
you need something?” 

“Nothing but the sound of 
your voice. I did ask Purdue 
for magazines, but I’d rather 
have a visitor.” 

“V’ll send you plenty to 
read.” She stopped and her 
little fists clenched. “Old 
Purdue ought to have his 
neck broken for treating you 
that way. Even a man in— 
in jail is human.” 

“He does his best according 
to his lights, Miss Laslie,” 
Spear said. “Will you tell 
me what you accuse me of 
this time?” 

“T didn’t come to give you 
a chance to get out of this 
trouble!”’ she flashed. “Don’t 
make any mistake about that. 
I don’t understand why you should come 
to our place and—act the way you have. 
Unless you were drunk again.” 

“T wasn’t drunk—again or before. But 
suppose it was that, won’t you tell me 
what you saw last night?” 

“I was reading late after I went to 
bed,” the girl answered. “I heard the 
noise in the store and looked out in time 
to see you get on your black horse and 
ride away.” 


Vision 
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‘‘How near were you to—to where the 
man on the horse was?” 

“T was in my bedroom window.” 

“T don’t know which window that is.” 

“Tt is upstairs in the house—about 
thirty feet or so from the front of the 
store, I suppose.” 

“You thought you saw my face?” 

“T know I did.’ 

“Tt was moonlight last night.” 

“Yes. And I can’t understand that, 
either—why you would come on a moon- 
light night.” 

“Of course you can’t, Miss Laslie. But 
I can. The only reason I come on a moon- 
light night—or the 
reason the man who 


Spear of Shadow Valley: Wilbur Hall 


“Ves,” 

She was silent a little while, but hold- 
ing herself. 

“T told a man a little while ago that 
he lied when he said you were going rid- 
ing with her. You make me apologize to 
to him now.” 

She was turning away, but came back. 

“T can’t understand you taking long 
rides with Pauline,” she said. “There has 
been talk about her, although I don’t 
believe any scandal. She isn’t your kind.” 

“She has always seemed pleasant. And 
I have another reason for making friends 
with her—one that I can’t tell you now.” 
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move, though he would have given any. 
thing on earth to prevent her making it. 

Early in the afternooh a justice of the 
peace, a rancher named Morganville, 
came in, and Spear was taken to a small 
hall at the rear of the village pool-room, 
perfunctorily questioned, and his bail 
fixed at five thousand dollars. Spear did 
not protest. He offered a check on a 
San Francisco bank and this, as he had 
anticipated, was curtly refused by the 
justice. 

“T’ve telegraphed for money, judge,” 
Spear said then. “I suppose you would 
take a telegraph company draft?” 

“T guess that ought 
to be all right,” the 








looks like me comes— 
is so that he will be 
seen. Can’t you un- 
derstand that?” 
““You mean so that 


sy» 


you will be blamed? 


“Of course. It’s 
° ” 
that simple. 
“But I know every 


man in the moun- 
tains. There is no 
one who looks enough 
like you to fool me.” 

“f can’t solve that 
problem, I’ll confess. 
But I was riding last 
night—” 

“McElvaine told 
father you confessed 
to that. That you 
were riding all night. 
That makes it bad, 
doesn’t it?” 


“Makes it look bad, 
perhaps.” 
look bad. 


I smile in 


“Well, I ask her, 


But if you were some- 
where else there was 
surely some one who 
saw you. What is it 
they call that—” 
“Establishing an 
alibi? Yes. I could 
prove an alibi.” 
“Well,” she said 
quickly, and with 
some relief, “it’s sim- 
ple then, isn’t it?” 
‘I’m not so sure of 
that. I was riding with 
a—friend. But the 
friend might not be 
willing to admit it.” 
“That’s some kind 
of a riddle. Who is 


the friend?” 








In the Market 


By Lillian Mayfield Roberts 


On Mondays, Thursdays and on Saturdays 
She comes and stops, considering, at my stall. 
I hurry forward, letting others wait— 

The fat one who would buy a bunch of leeks, 
The fretful woman jerking at her child 

And whining that my lettuce is not fresh. 


““Y our strawberries are very fine today,” 
She says and smiles. 


answer at the little game; 


I know she can not buy my strawberries. 
“Will you have cumquats, or some tangerines?” 


oh so very seriously. 


She frowns a little, finger at her lips 
And lingering glance upon their vividness, . 
Then shakes her head. 


I tie her little package carefully— 
Neither the cumquats nor the grapes from Spain— 
And she is gone among the pushing crowd. 
The market house is very dark today... . 
My tangerines are like a smouldering fire. 


(Her lips are soft and red.) 


(Her hair is softly brown.) 
“These gold persimmons, or those grapes from Spain?” 
Her eyes are dreamy, and I—foolishly— 

I see myself beside her on the grass, 
Dropping the golden cumquats in her lap, 
The breeze about us and the mellow sun... . 


old man said cau- 
tiously. 

The draft arrived 
on the stage at four 
o’clock, and half an 
hour later Spear was 
free. 

At Purdy’s store, 
telephoning to 
Shadow Valley for 
Bixby to send in for 


him, he came face 
to face with Laslie 
Purdy. 

Her cheeks were 


white and her eyes 
dark and distressed. 
She looked him full 
in the face for a mo- 
ment, angry, humil- 
iated and distressed 

“T went to see your 
friend Pauline Zack,” 
she said slowly. 

Something in her 
voice warned him. 

“What did Miss 
Zack say?” 

“That she was not 
riding with you, either 
last night or the time 
before, when you 
came to our house 
drunk. Your alibi, 
Mr. Spear, seems to 
be about like you: 
friends — not good 
enough to depend 


on. 

And she went by 
him, drawing hersel! 
a little away as she 
passed. 


IX 














Spear paused and 
colored slightly again, 
as he had done before when this subject 
had come up between them. This time 
he said frankly: ‘It was a woman.” 

“What woman?” 

“1 don’t think it is fair to her for me 
to say.” 

She stamped her foot impatiently. 

“Oh, can’t you see that I am trying to 
help you?” she cried. “And the only way 
there is out for you you close yourself. 
Are you ashamed to tell me, or is there 
some better reason—”’ 

“There is no reason, I suppose,” he 
said. “The woman is Miss Zack.” 

Laslie Purdy stared. 

“Pauline Zack? The waitress at the 
ranch?” 


“Suit yourself,” she said quietly and 
paused, as though to consider. 

“Tt’s all difficult to make clear to you, 
Miss Laslie,” he said with a note of 
pleading in his voice. “But if you could 
trust me for a while—” 

“T will trust you for a while,” she said 
abruptly. “I will try to believe that you 
are playing straight and that some one 
else is doing things and throwing the 
blame on you. And I can find out for 
myself. I’ll come back.” 

She hurried away, her shoulders straight 
and her chin up. Presently he saw her 
ride out from the town on her stocky 
pinto, headed toward the Pah-ute and 
Shadow Valley. He had anticipated her 


I! was Bixby him- 
self, the superinten- 
: dent of the Shadow 
Valley Ranch, who drove in late that 
evening in answer to Dickson Spear’: 
telephoned request. Spear, who had 
found the man cold and unfriendly from 
the first, decided that he had misjudged 
him when he saw him driving in with 
the buckboard, but he was soon unde- 
ceived. In the rear of the wagon was 
Spear’s trunk and hand luggage. 

“I took the liberty of having your 
things packed for you, Spear,” he said. 
“If there is anything missing you may 
hold the ranch responsible. Where do 
you want these put?” 

“In my room at the ranch, Bixby,’’ 
Spear replied sharply, looking the super- 
intendent in the eye. “You haven’t 
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From every point of the compass, it 
seemed, Shadow Valley riders 
were coming in with the stock 





figured your man if you thought you 
coul ld get rid of me like this.” 
“You're fired, I tell you!” 

“Oh, no, I’m not. I’m not fired until 

I'm found guilty, which will be never.’ 
“T tell you that you aren re going back 
to the ranch. I won’t have a—’ 

“Wait a minute, Bixby!’ Spear’s voice 
was sharp. He stepped close to the wheel 
anc talked straight into Bixby’s eyes. “I 
am going back to the ranch to give you 
a chance to explain where some twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of Sierra Com- 
pany property has gone in the last three 
years, and if you want that chance you 
had better take it quick!” 


THE superintendent’s face flushed— 
then paled. 

“Climb in,” he said—and turned the 
mules’ heads toward the Pah-ute. 

Not a word passed between them until 
they were crossing the bridge of the creek 
at the edge of town. Then Bixby spoke. 

‘‘What did you mean, Spear?” he asked 
quietly. 

“That’s better, Mr. Bixby. I'll tell 
you to begin with, that this arrest this 
morning was the result of a frame-up. 
The men who planned it didn’t expect me 
to get out on bail. I’m sure of that. They 
thought I could be railroaded to the 
county jail by their friends who are in 
charge of things in this end of the county. 
I fooled them there, and before they can 
get me up for trial, or even for preliminary 
examination, they are going to be so busy 
with troubles of their own that my case 
will be dropped. 

“In the second place I want to say that, 
while you don’t like me and haven’t 
given me any opportunity to like you, I 
don’t think that you are guilty with the 
thieves who have been looting the Shadow 
Valley ranch. You’ve been negligent and 
pussy-footing and cowardly—that’s all.” 

Bixby turned on him like a flash. Spear 
was looking at him steadily. For a mo- 
ment the man stammered as though about 
to fly into a temper. But he controlled 
himself. 

“Go on,” he said quietly. 

“T can tell you all you need to know in 
a few words,” Spear said. “You put me 
on Foster’s books and I found more than 
that Foster was robbing the ranch—I 
found that he was a petty thief compared 
to some others. Today there are about 
eight hundred head of steers, half a dozen 
blooded dairy cows, and perhaps a hun- 
dred head of horses belonging to the 





Sierra Company, somewhere hidden or 
herded east of here by the man who owns 
Hidden Valley—Boom Hassell. 

“More than that, Hassell has fitted up 
his own ranch and probably two or three 
smaller places belonging to his renegade 
friends with equipment, machinery, tools 
and feed stolen from under your nose. 
I don’t know how much of this stuff you 
could identify now, but it is somewhere 
within twenty miles of the home place 
and we’re going to look for it.” 

He paused a minute. Bixby spoke 
hoarsely. 

“T suspected some stealing,” he said. 
“But on such a big property—well, I 
haven’t anything to say now. Only 
you'll have to prove your assertions. 

“Exactly. But you'll have to help me.’ 

‘“‘That’s asking a good deal—that I a 
you prove that I’m an imbecile and a 
coward and—what else was it you called 
me?” 

“You are more than I’ve called you if 
you refuse, Bixby,” Spear said firmly. 

“T don’t like your tone, Mr. Spear.” 

“Probably not. But that is neither here 
nor there. I’m willing to help you if you 
will meet me half way. Otherwise the only 
thing I can do is to go to your owners.” 

“T think you’ve exaggerated the case, 


Spear,” the superintendent said after a 

P “ce P. ’ ° 

moment. “But I'll do anything you sug- 
est.” 


“That’s better. I'll confess that I 
haven’t as much to go on as I wish I had. 
However, we’ve got to move fast. The 
gang that is trying to get me started after 
me. when I first came, and I don’t know 
why.” 

“T do,” Bixby interrupted. “They 
thought you were a Government agent.” 

“A Government agent?”’ Spear laughed. 
“What made them think that?” 

“Didn’t you receive some Government 
mail when you arrived?” 

“Yes. Nothing of importance.” 

“Enough to make them _ suspicious. 
You see, Spear, Boom Hassell’s conscience 
probably hurts.” 

“Why?” 

“Didn’t you know? He is distilling 
corn whisky somewhere in these moun- 
tains—in wholesale quantities. It goes 
out by motor truck to Bakersfield and is 
shipped from there.” 

“Um-m-m! I didn’t think of that. 


Well, that explains his feeling. Now he 
knows that I am on the track of the stuff 
he and his gang have been running off 
the ranch.” 


“How do you know he does?” 

“About the same way you knew about 
my mail, I imagine. Pauline Zack and 
Sloe Gin Peasley gave it away to me.’ 

“Do you mean that they are hooked 


up with—” 

“Miss Zack and Hassell are close 
friends, I understand. Have gone to- 
gether for years—something like that. 
Peasley is the brains of Hassell’s organiza- 
tion. He has twenty men or thereabouts 
in all, but they are scattered.” 

“It’s a big covey to flush.” 

“Yes. But we take them by surprise. 
That’s why I want to move quickly. They 
hadn’t figured on having me running loose 
so soon—maybe at all.” 

“What’s your plan, Spear?” 

“How many men on your payroll could 
you trust absolutely?” 

“TI don’t know. I would have named 
Peasley a minute ago. Now I don’t know 
who to trust.” 


ETWEEN them they went over the 

list. Both were convinced that there 
was a considerable number of honest em- 
ployes, loyal to the company and probably 
willing to help round up the thieves. One 
by one they checked off doubtful names; 
in the end they settled on a dozen who 
could be relied on. 

Spear said: ‘‘My plan is to start them 
moving tomorrow night. The moon is 
old and they can be pretty well placed 
by the time it comes up. I would throw 
them out in a big circle round Hidden 
Valley and round up every head of stock 
they can get without delay as they close 
in. 

“Meantime you and I will ride to Has- 
sell’s shack over there and confront him. 
We may have a fight on our hands, be- 
cause he is a bad man, I’m told. But un- 
less we are betrayed I think we can 
surprise him and take him without a 
struggle. If we have him we'll have the 
heart of his gang and the others we can 
turn over to the county authorities to 
handle.” 

“T’ve been thinking about the county 
officers,” Bixby said. “It seems to me we 
ought to get the sheriff in on this.” 

“It’s risky, Bixby. This Hassell gang 
must have good connections in Bakersfield 
to get away with murder as they’ve been 
doing. And by the time we got the sheriff 
here and explained everything to him, 
and got search warrants out—’ 

“No, you’re right. That won’t do, I 
agree with your plan and we'll try it.’ 
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He suddenly leaped his horse into the coulee. They fired almost together 


“You don’t have to, Bixby. I want to whiter than I have—coming to me in- 


warn you that it is going to be dangerous 
work.” 

Bixby laughed shortly. 

“You called me a coward a little while 
ago. 

“TI meant that you hadn’t shown fight 
enough when you found things disappear- 
ing. 

“That’s true—but that was laziness. 
I think I can satisfy you that I am not a 
— Mr. Spear. ar go anywhere you 
will. 

“T only make one stipulation—that you 
let"me go ahead. I started this mess and 
I want to finish it.” 

“We'll see about that,” Bixby said 
guardedly. And he put out a hand. “I 
want to shake with you, Spear,” he said 
earnestly. “I think you were sent here 
to check up on me, and you’ve played 


stead of—” 

“T’ll shake with you,” Spear said 
heartily, and did. “But you’re mistaken 
there. I came here of my own choice and 
wasn’t sent by any one to do anything. 
I wanted a job on the ranch and friends 
of my father’s gave me that letter to you. 
I’d heard of Shadow Valley for years and 
was anxious to see it. So that’s that.” 

Both men were thoughtful. Both were 
heartened by their new friendship, and 
each trusted the other. But there was 
heavy work ahead. 

“T wonder whether we oughtn’t to look 
up Hassell’s still while we’re about it, 
Spear,” the superintendent said presently, 
half laughing. 

“I suppose we might,” Spear replied. 
“Although that seems to me a little off 
our beat.” 
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From the gathering dusk, 
directly at their backs, came a 
hollow, melancholy and lugubri- 
ous voice. The two men turned 
with a start to confront the sad- 
dest-eyed and longest-faced little 
man either had ever seen. He was 
raising himself from the back of 
the buckboard in which, appar- 
ently, he had been hiding for 
some time. 

“Off your beat, yes!” he said 
decisively in his hoarse and ag- 
grieved voice. “But on mine, 
without a doubt. Without-a- 
doubt! Name of Morris, gentle- 
men. Representative of your 
Uncle Sam. Exactly. In the line 
of hooch-hunting. Precisely. 
Been listening to your elevating 
conversation for the last half 
hour, and want to string with 
you. You'll let me? Very good. 
Ve-ry good!” 


D4 
TH second day, after Dickson 


Spear’s release from the Des- 
peration jail on bail dawned still 
and hot, and as the morning wore 
on a humid blanket of river and 
cienega mist, close and stifling, 
settled down over the mountain 
country to make the heat unbear- 
able. 

Boom Hassell, sleeping late, was 
aroused by the stuffy air in his 
shack, but for a time it did not 
wholly waken him. He tossed 


about, cag with sleep, dreaming 
i 


of terrible disasters and occasion- 
ally muttering oaths in his dreams. 
But the fever of the morning 
pressed on him so heavily that, 
about half past eight, he sat up 
abruptly and shouted for Paolo, 
his Portuguese cook. There was 
no answer; presently Hassell re- 
membered that the man had gone 
to Kernville for supplies early in 
the morning and would not return 
until noon. Hassell cursed him, 
rose and poured himself a big drink 
of his own white, ill-smelling but 
potent liquor, which he tossed off 
hastily and went to the stove to 
shake up a fire for breakfast. 
Hassell was not usually a late 
sleeper but he had had a strenuous 
day and had been up half the 
night on a 
Again his project concerned this doubly- 
cursed upstart, Dickson Spear! 

The man’s release on bail on the after- 
noon of the day of his arrest had been 
something the Hassell outfit had not 
reckoned with at all. It was one of those 
bets, Hassell thought, that the best of 


men would be likely to overlook. But the | 


mischievous youth was free—that was 
certain—and something must be done at 
once to curb his activities, which threat- 
ened Hidden Valley and jeopardized the 
freedom and peace of its owner. As Has- 
sell himself had once expressed it, he had 
an, ace in the hole to play against Spear, 
and he had played it for the third time the 
night before. 

ate on the evening of Spear’s departure 
from the Desperation jail Sloe Gin Peas- 
ley had ridden over to Hassell to consult 
with him and to bring bad news. Super- 
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intendent Bixby had returned from Des- 
peration not only with the trunks he had 
taken away with him, but with the owner 
of those trunks, Spear himself, and a 
third man—“a little, pie-faced fellow,” 
Peasley said, about whom nothing was 
known. Bixby and Spear had. been very 
casual, but that they were up to tricks 
Peasley knew because two or three of the 
ranch hands who were not Hassell men 
had been summoned to the headquarters 
otice after supper. Peasley suspected 
some sort of drive or search. 

“When?” Hassell had jerked. 

“T aint no mind reader, Boom,” Peas- 
ley had replied. “But we don’t need to 
worry yet. Bixby’s so slow he couldn’t 
get out of his own way, and Spear’s a 
talky, grinning fool. ime 
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stock Hassell knew that even Francis 
Bixby might have brains enough to recog- 
nize. Something had happened. Some- 
thing almost fatal. But the jig wasn’t up 
yet, by a long way! 

“Well, now you ve busted in here with- 
out any rights,” he said sourly, “what are 
you going to do next?” 

The little sorry man answered in a 
lugubrious voice. 

“That’s something that isn’t settled 
exactly,” he said, almost as though asking 
for sympathy. ‘“There’s some talk of 
stringing you up to your own ridge pole, 
and there's one vote for taking you down 
to the county jail for cattle rustling and 
general low-down meanness. But I cast my 
vote for turning you over to Uncle Sam.” 
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“We'll arrange it without consulting 
you, Hassell,” he said. ‘“You’ve pulled 
the wool over my eyes for more than two 
years now, but your game is up. We'll 
trouble you to hand over your guns and 
then to take a ride with us.” 

Spear found the two weapons Hassell 
always carried; for good luck, as he put it, 
he gathered up the goodly supply of 
cartridges the shack held and dumped 
them unceremoniously and without per- 
mission into a water barrel two-thirds full 
that stood in one corner of the room. 
They all went outside. Hassell very 
nearly wept. 

From every point of the compass, as it 
seemed to him, Shadow Valley riders 
were coming in with stock. The herd in 

his barn corrals was already of 


goodly size. They had not, 





enough to worry about that. 
We got to move before they 


” 
do. 


“Well, how?” 

“Put Spear out of the way 
good, this time. We can 
shut Bixby up.” 

“You mean—” 

“You know what I mean. 
Get that girl mixed up in the 
thing somehow and then tip 
old man Purdy off and he’ll 
start a lynchin’ bee we can 
all get into. Isn’t that better’n 
having some of Spear’s city 
friends down here sitting on 
his body and starting the 
erand jury after you?” 

Hassell had opined that it 
was—and the plot had been 
hatched. 

It had taken time, and 
Hassell was tired, out of 
patience, ruffed and now 
stifled by this infernal heat. 
He cursed it roundly and 
took another drink to help 
him forget it. His breakfast 
was poor—he was no cook— 
and he took two more drinks. 
The heavy blanket of humid 
air that lay on Hidden Val- 
ley like a great hand, made 
him dull, sleepy. With his 
head on the kitchen table he 
dozed off. 

He was awakened by voices 
and looked up into the round 
black muzzles of two heavy 
revolvers. 

Instantly he was wide 
awake, alert, in full posses- 
sion of all the faculties that 





of her convictions. 


“HAZARD” 


By Nancy Barr Maovity 


EXT month SUNSET will print the open- 
ing chapters of one of the most unusual 
serials of a decade, a story of a girl’s rebellion 
against the narrow restraints of small-town 
life, a rebellion that carries her to the city and 
confronts her new notions about recognized 
conventions with hard, cold actualities. 
“Hazard” is an adventure story of everyday 
life, for its heroine, Tracy Everson, has the 
temperament to make life an adventure. You 
may be shocked by the frank opinions of this 
modern well-educated bobbed-haired girl, 
but you can’t help liking her. Her tempes- 
tuous experiences, due to her curiosity about 
life and its mysteries, will do more than interest 
you; they will open new doors of under- 
standing to what is going on in the minds of 
countless young women in America today— 
with this distinction: Tracy has the courage 
Clear-eyed and clear- 
spoken, she penetrates through established 
customs and conventions to the final goal of 
happy marriage. “Hazard” is a story that will 
hold you as few novels do. 
September number. 


Begin it in the 
—The Editors. 


he realized, located the feed- 
ers he had on the upper 
Erskine creek meadows, and 
if he could get away perhaps 
he might save something out 
of the smash yet. But vir- 
tually all his ill-gotten gains 
were slipping from his hands 
as he stood impotently look- 
ing on. They put him ona 
horse presently and started 
him off. His guards were 
the Federal agent, Morris, 
garrulous and continuall 
sending the others into atin 
of laughter over his mournful 
recitals, Spear and a cowboy 
named Winchell. The plan 
was to have the others follow 
as soon as possible with the 
herd, moving them out by 
way of the Gap to Despera- 
tion and thence round into 
Shadow Valley again. 

“If you’ve made a mistake 
and raised any cattle of your 
own we'll find that out later,” 
Spear said to Hassell, smiling 
that exasperating smile of 
his again. 

“You'll get yours before 
the day is over, you damned 
upstart!’ Hassell growled at 
him. Everything could not 
go entirely wrong, he decided. 
If the luck held— 

The little group moved 
along the road. Hassell, well- 
mounted on a fresh horse 
and desperate enough to take 
any risk, was watching the 
others closely. The only 
one of the three he feared was 








before had been lethargic 
and dulled. 

“What the blazes—?” he cried, leaping 
to his feet. 

Dickson Spear laughed—he was always 
laughing, it appeared. 

“Tt’s a shame to disturb you, Hassell,” 
he said. “And we wouldn’t have done it 
except that we were in a hurry.” 

Hassell looked round him quickly. 
Spear carried no revolver; the weapons 
held on him so menacingly were in the 
hands of the prize booby he had always 
despised, Francis Bixby, and of a short 
sad-eyed stranger—undoubtedly Peasley’s 
“‘pie-faced guy.” Outside, two riders came 
up, driving ahead of them with shouts and 
caperings a bunch of steers. There were 
other men coming from a distance, Has- 
sell saw, and all bac steers or horses— 


“Who the hell are you?” Hassell de- 
manded. 

“Name of Morris. Hooch-hound! Very 
much disliked by a good many of our best 
citizens! Very! Unfortunate, but true. 
Exactly.” 

“You got the wrong pig by the ear.” 

‘‘Well, one pig is as good as another to 
me!” the Federal agent answered cheer- 
fully. “You thought, my pleasant friend, 
that Mr. Spear, here, was one of us. Want 
to thank you for the compliment. Very 
complimentary to our service. Maybe not 
so complimentary to Mr. Spear, though.” 

“Oh, get through with your tongue 
shaking!” Hassell growled disgustedly. 
“‘What’s the program?” 

Bixby spoke. 


Winchell, the cowpuncher. 
He was probably a good shot and he 
certainly had a fair horse. But he did 
not know Hidden Valley as Hassell did. 

The renegade escaped them! 

Two miles from the barns they were 
crossing a coulee, wide and_ heavily 
brushed, and into it he suddenly leaped 
his horse. They fired almost together, but 
too late. Winchell started in pursuit, but 
was almost immediately lost in a jungle 
of willows and arrow weed. He took a 
wrong turn, floundered into a pool and 
out again and made his way, crest-fallen, 
back to the road. Morris and Spear, rid- 
ing hard, had made blind dashes round 
the coulee in the hope of cutting the bandit 
off below. But he had all the advantage 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Ripe Fruit and Happy Children 


How Fruit Acids Promote Digestion and 


T is said that edible fruits 

occur in greater variety than 

any other form of food. 

Improved facilities for storage 
and transportation under refriger- 
ation has made it possible to increase the 
supply of fruits from distant parts of the 
country and even from other countries, 
yet fresh fruits are still considered a 
luxury by many people. 

Improvements in canning processes 
and in the dehydration of fruits make it 
possible to send “first cousins” of fresh 
fruits to even the remotest regions. As 
these “first cousins” retain most of the 
delicate aroma and refreshing qualities of 
the fresh fruics, there seems little excuse 
for any one in this country not gaining the 
beneficial effects from eating fruit. 

Milk has been termed the perfect food 
because it contains practically all the food 
elements necessary for the maintenance 
and growth of the body. Physicians, 
however, have found it necessary to add 
two fruit meals to the milk regime in order 
to obtain the best results. 

Let us briefly consider some of the 
beneficial effects of the use of 


Overcome Acidity 


By F. P. Gengenbach, M.D. 


Of the Children’s Clinic, Denver 


condition, but fruit acids are found in 
foods in combination with soda and 
— and in the body the acid parts are 
urned by oxidation and the alkaline 
bases are liberated and these increase the 
alkalinity of the fluids of the body. 

The acids found in fruits are malic 
(apples and pears), citric (lemons, oranges 
and berries), and tartaric (grapes). 

Pears, grapes, peaches, apricots and 
white cherries are among the subacid 
fruits and are often tolerated by and bene- 
ficial to those persons who can not take 
the more acid fruits. 

It is well to remember that some chil- 
dren, like adults, have an idiosyncrasy (in- 
tolerance) for certain fruits, as evidenced 
by the presence of some of the following 
symptoms after eating them: nausea, vom- 
iting, cramp-like pains in the abdomen, 
diarrhea and a skin eruption which is 
often urticarial (hive-like) in character. 


value of the fresh fruits: bananas, 
fresh figs, fresh prunes, pome- 
granates, grapes and nectarines. 

Fruit contains practically no fat 
or protein, except ripe olives and 
the avocado or alligator pear. For this 
reason it is unwise for a person to stay 
on an exclusive fruit diet for any great 
length of time without the addition of 
fresh milk which is rich in fat, proteins, 
lime and vitamines. 

Owing to the fact that many fruit trees 
are sprayed with a preparation containing 
arsenic and that natural fertilizer is at 
times still used for fruits and vegetables 
which grow near the ground; and also 
the fact that both fruits and vegetables 
are placed for sale on stands exposed to 
the dust of the street, it is always advis- 
able to wash them thoroughly before 
eating them. Very careful persons even 
disinfect them after thorough washing 
This may be done by emersing them in a 
five per cent fresh chloride of lime solu- 
tion, or a five per cent peroxide of hydro- 
gen solution for five minutes. In this 
strength there is no impairment of the 
flavor nor harm to the indi- 
vidual eating them. 





fruits in the dietary of 
children. 

Ripe fruits require very 
little digestion since their 
food value lies in their sugars, 
salts, acids and vitamines, 
which are ready for imme- 
diate absorption. The lack of 
fruit vitamines and _ those 
found in fresh milk is the 
principal cause of scurvy, 
the disease which formerly 
was so dreaded by Arctic 
explorers and is still found in 
artificially fed infants who do 
not receive orange juice. 

Fruits are laxative and 
therefore helpful in overcom- 
ing constipation. The laxa- 
tive effect is derived from the 
fruit acids which stimulate 
the peristalsis (movement) of 





a mistake. 


AVE you been turning down fresh fruits 

because you felt that your stomach 
already contained too much acid? You made 
though written 
primarily as a guide for a correct diet for 
children, tells you why it is that fruit acids 
will decrease acidity in adults as well as 
children. The dietary and other health facts 
set down in this series by some of the country’s 
greatest specialists deserve the attention of 
young and old, for the rules of proper eating, 
sleeping, exercising and resting will produce 
similar results no matter who follows them. 
—The Editors. 


This article, 


Fruits, both fresh and 
stewed, should take an im- 
portant place in the dietary 
of all children. Where fresh 
fruits can not be obtained, 
dried or canned fruits should 
be used, although it is well 
to remember that in their 
preparation the vitamine con- 
tent is somewhat impaired. 
However, by the use of fresh 
milk or the juice of fresh or 
even canned tomatoes in the 
dietary, any lack of vita- 
mines is readily supplied. 

As stated before dried fruits 
are very nourishing, but 
where dehydrated fruits are 
used it is necessary to allow 
them to soak in water for 
twelve to twenty-four hours 








the bowels, and also from the 
cellulose which they contain. 
The cellulose gives bulk to the stools, and 
together with bran acts as roughage, 
although it is not irritating to the bowel 
as bran at times seems to be. It might 
be mentioned incidentally that it is 
usually advisable also to give mineral oil 
or agar-agar when giving bran, in order 
to overcome any possible irritating effect. 

Fruits in liberal quantities tend to 
prevent and overcome gastro-intestinal 
auto-intoxication which so frequently 
causes so-called stomach or bilious attacks 
in children. One of the most effective 


means of combating acidosis or acid 
intoxication in children is the use of fruit 
juices, especially orange and grape juices. 
It may seem strange to the layman that 
acid fruit juices should be used for this 


Some of the fruits, especially those 
usually eaten after being dried, are valu- 
able for the iron they contain. Among 
these are dates, figs, Zante currants (pre- 
pared from the Corinth grape), prunes 
and raisins; also fresh or canned straw- 
berries and raspberries. 

Fruits generally are poor in lime con- 
tent, but very appreciable amounts are 
found in Zante currants and figs, straw- 
berries and raspberries, also in olives. 

Dried fruits, as might be expected, con- 
tain more nourishment than fresh fruits 
since they are more concentrated. Those 
following are given in the order of largest 
number of calories to the ounce: raisins, 
dates, figs, currants, prunes and dried 
apples. In a similar order we find food 


before preparing them for the 
table. 

Canned fruits are also a valuable addi- 
tion to the dietary of children, but when 
large amounts of sugar are used in their 
preservation, they should always be given 
in moderation as compared with the use 
of fresh fruits and should not be given 
between meals. 

Fruit juices are particularly beneficial 
and grateful to children with fever since 
they impose no strain upon the impaired 
powers of digestion, and the alkaline 
salts they contain help to combat the acid 
intoxication usually present. 

Since fruit juices are readily assimilated 

‘(Continued on page 89) 

Acknowledgment is made of the liberal use of 


material from Kellogg’s ‘‘The New Diet.”” (Modern 
Medicine Publishing Co.) 
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In the lower grades interest in fruit can be developed through the fascinating use of modeling clay 





Why Teach Fruit Eating? 


Flour-and-Sugar Dessert is Still Too Plentiful 


HE Scientist and the Advertiser 

seem to have conspired together 

to provide the teacher with 

effective teaching material on 
fruit. Booklets giving the most 
authoritative scientific facts about the 
food value of fruits and innumerable 
ways of serving fruit have been prepared 
by fruit packing corporations. Colored 
posters prepared for window and street 
car advertising provide most decorative 
posters for the schoolroom walls. 

Considering man’s natural interest and 
delight in fruit, one wonders why either 
advertisers or teachers have to stimulate 
further interest. But a glance at statis- 
tics on sugar consumption in America 
will throw considerable light on what 
Americans eat in place of fruit between 
meals and for dessert. In Europe, where 
the lack of storage and shipping facilities 
makes fruit a luxury, fruit is practically 
the only dessert ever served. Sugar, 
indeed, is a very great luxury, hardly used 
except ‘for coffee and tea. 

The American people therefore need to 
learn a great deal about substituting fruit 
in many forms for the conventional carbo- 
hydrate dessert of flour and sugar. Further 
education is also needed on the proper 
place of fresh, canned and stewed fruit in 
the diet. For example, skilful adver- 
tising and perfection of canning processes 
have so increased the popularity of canned 
fruits that they often stray from their 





on the American Table 
By Lucy Wood Collier 


Associate Director Health Education Division 
American Child Health Association 


rightful place as a sweet at the end of a 
meal and usurp the place of an acid or a 
stewed fruit for breakfast. Canned fruit 
should play even a larger roll in our 
dietary as a sweet because of its superi- 
ority to the usual sweet dessert in digesti- 
bility and food value, and because it 
tempts the appetite both through the eye 
and the palate. But because fresh fruits 
provide acids, cleanse the teeth and 
supply roughage, they should be used 
more freely than the canned or even 
stewed fruit. 

Children especially need training in 
eating a variety of fruit; in not eating 
fruit between meals, thereby spoiling the 
appetite for the next meal; in the great 
need of washing all raw fruit that is not 
naturally protected like the orange and 
the banana; and in the better flavor and 
greater food value of brown-skinned, ripe 
bananas over the yellow and raw banana. 

The following reading lessons worked 
out in the upper first grades of the John 
Swett School, San Francisco, admirably 
get over some of these facts: 

Apples are good food. 

I like them raw or cooked. 

Apple sauce is just fine for dessert. 





I like baked apples too. 
Apples clean the teeth and are good for the 
bowels. 
Mrs. A. E. ALDERSON 1-B. 


I have fruit every morning. 
Sometimes I have stewed prunes. 
Other times I have sliced oranges. 
Mother often has baked apples for breakfast. 
Mother knows oranges are good for me. 
She gives me an orange every day. 
Joan O’KEEFrE 1-A 


WASH FRUIT 
Always wash fruit before eating it. 
It might have little bugs on it. 
You do not want to eat bugs. 
You are not a chicken. 
So do not eat any bugs. 
They might make you sick. 
Wash your fruit. 
Mrs. 


1-B. 


A. E. ALpERSON 1-B. 


The bright colored labels saved from 
fruit cans make fine illustrations in the 
Health Books for original verses, stories 
and compositions about fruit. The colored 
fruit posters distributed for advertising 
can be used to teach sight words and 
phrases by pasting labels on which reading 
material is printed over advertising mat- 
ter. 

A very practical lesson on eating — 
may be given during the noon hour by 
encouraging children to bring fruit as a 
part of their lunch. Fruit charts can be 
kept in the Health Books for the checking 
(Continued on page 88) 


























Warm Weather Reading 


S summer draws on we are happy 
to observe that our wise friends 
the publishers have taken thought 
for the hot tomorrow. Fiction 

surrounds our desk in tall colorful stacks. 
Mystery, adventure, Western and small- 
town stuff, historical and pseudo-his- 
torical romance, most of the possible 
variations of Polti’s thirty-six situations 
are represented, providing a pleasant 
summer’s browsing for every taste. 

Of course we have had to read every one 
of these already in order to tell about 
them, so when the real dog days arrive 
there will be no new fiction thriller left for 
us. However, we have our own peculiar 
preferences in summer reading anyhow; 
we have aired our predilection (for iced 
tea and books of travel on hot Sundays) 
in these pages before. Ice and lemons 
may always be purchased for a nickel or 
two and a canister of excellent tea stands 
in the family kitchenette. Too, we have 
Rose Wilder Lane’s “Peaks of Shala”* 
and Harry L. Foster’s “Adventures of a 
Tropical Tramp”t which we somehow 
missed a year ago, still to read. So that, 
between Albanian peaks and Argentine 
pampas we shall be well amused over the 
week-end and we do not regret our recent 
large dose of fiction in our readers’ behalf. 


Including the Scandinavian 


RANK HELLER leads the fiction list 
easily with the first of his stories to 
be translated from the Danish. 

“The Emperor’s Old Clothes’t is a 
capital yarn, a mystery tale that held us 
as few of that sort have done since we 
read “Monsieur Lecocq.” Mr. Heller 
unravels his enigma from three points of 
view at once and as the hero, the China- 
man and the Englishman each fit their 
bits into the jig-saw puzzle of the plot, 
interest expands until the hero produces 
the final piece that solves the puzzle. 

Strangely enough, when one considers 
the kind of writing to be found between 
covers of the average mystery novel, it 
isn’t only the plot that makes this book. 
A reviewer in the Boston Transcript goes 
so far as to say, “Mr. Heller’s charm lies 
not in matter but in means.” It well- 
nigh makes our blood run cold to disagree 
with so much as a word or even a comma 
that has seen the light of day in the 
hallowed columns of the Transcript, but 
in this case disagree we must, at least so 


*The Peaks of Shala. By Rose Wilder Lane. Harper 
& Bros. 


Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. By Harry L. Foster. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

tThe Emperor’s Old Clothes. By Frank Heller. Trans- 
lated by Robert Emmons Lee. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


far as to rearrange this fiat to read, “Mr. 
Heller’s charm lies as much in his means 
as in his matter.” For the plot is a 
crackling good one and his style in telling 
it is unapproachable. Writers in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue who can write like 
this don’t write this sort of story. We 
wonder why. While we’re at it, why has 
Frank Heller never been translated before? 





Hits and Misses 


The Sea-Hawk. Bv Rafael Sabatini. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 

An historical novel of the days of 
piracy in the Mediterranean which you 
will probably want to read through in 
one sitting. 

Corduroy. By Ruth Comfort Mitch- 
ell. Appleton. $2.00. 

very sweet and Pollyannish 
western novel in which the eastern hero 
learns to ride and the western heroine 
to love. 

The Man Who Lived ina Shoe. By 
Henry James Forman. Little, Brown. 
$1.90. 

The renascence of a book-worm 
brought about by three adopted chil- 
dren and Alicia, an orphanage graduate. 
W. J. Locke milk considerably weak- 
ened by the addition of the water of 
imitation, probably unconscious. 

California The Wonderful. By 
Edwin Markham. The Edwin Mark- 
ham Press. 

A remarkably complete, though not 
altogether orderly history of and com- 
mentary on California. Informative 
to the California-inclined and interest- 
ing even to the Heaven-Born them- 
selves. Profusely illustrated. 

Walkers. By Hazel Hall. Dodd, 
Mead. $1.50. 

A collection of poems by a Western 
woman. The author hails from Port- 
land, Oregon, and has published an 
earlier book of verse. Her work is 
modern in tone but not of the un- 
pleasantly too-up-to-date kind. 

Neighbors Henceforth. By Owen 
Wister. Macmillan. $2.00. 

It is too bad that Mr. Wister allows 
his prejudices to show so strongly in 
this very forceful argument for Ameri- 
ca’s association with European nations 
in some league if not the League. Any 
argument however good—and Mr. 
Wister’s is excellent—must be weaken- 
ed by such clear evidence of bias. 

American Nerves and the Secret of 
Auto Suggestion. By Anne Sturgess 
Duryea. Century. $1.75. 

Rational discussion of the principles 
of auto suggestion as applied to ner- 
vous disorders, severe and mild. The 
fact that it is written by a woman will 
give it a reading, perhaps, in many 
places where it will do the most good. 
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Cleaning the Mud Off Main Street 


TRY as we may, we can’t remembe: 
whether “Under a Thousand Eyes”* 
is a “first novel” or not and we have los: 
the jacket with the blurb on it so very 
likely we shall never know. At any rate 
if it is it is a remarkably good one. 

There are probably fifteen or twent 
millions of people in the United States 
who read “Main Street” and were dis- 
gusted with it, or tried to read it and got 
stuck half way, or got into the first chapte: 
and couldn’t just seem to get the time to 
finish it before it was due at the library 

“Under a Thousand Eyes” was written 
for those millions. It’s a small-town 
story, a good small-town story; the kind 
of small-town story that an expert con- 
tinuity writer could have made out of 
“Main Street” if Mr. Lewis could have 
been persuaded to consult such an 
authority before dropping his manuscript 
into the mail-box. 

Heather Davenway finds Hampton 
Valley all that Carol Kennicott found 
Gopher Prairie; indeed the former gets off 
to an infinitely worse start, for half the 
village gossips have dandled her as a 
child and all of them are chums with the 
family skeleton that greets her on her 
return from the city. However, Heather 
changes her mind about the town before 
the story ends; what makes her change is 
what makes the book. 

Florence Livingston, while chronicling 
the small town as faithfully as Sinclair 
Lewis ever did, has done much to clean 
off the mud he threw at it. 


Three Different Types 


SEVERAL other novels will help to pass 
the hot days before the Fall books 
crowd them aside. 

“Stonecrop’{ is a rather stark but 
powerfully done bit out of Balkan life. 
Curiously, the goat girl reminds us of 
some one else, though there is no true 
connection possible. Remember Conrad’s 
“Arrow of Gold”? The uncannily attrac- 
tive heroine of that story had, you will 
recall, been a goatherd and as we read in 
the Tormay book she kept bobbing up in 
our consciousness until we had a hard time 
keeping the two apart. 

“Peregrine’s Progress” t is exactly what 
every one has come to expect of Jeffery 
Farnol, no more, no less—that is, if you 
except “The Broad Highway,” which 
stands alone, probably because it was the 

(Continued on page 93) 


” *Under a Thousand Eyes. , 4 Florence Bingham 
Livingston. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 3 

. TStonecrop. By Cecile Tormay. Robert M. McBride 
‘0. 


tPeregrine’s Progress. By Jeffery Farnol. Little, 
Brown & Co. 
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Making Good After Fifty 


A Gray Head, a Formula and Persistence Build a Business 
Worth Half a Million in Ten Years 


one attribute of personality that 

brings home not only the bacon but 

the entire twelve-course dinner, 
the kitchen in which it was cooked and 
the house containing the kitchen, that 
trait is persistence. 

That being the thesis, this is the demon- 
stration: 

He was fifty-two and practically broke. 
Ever been broke? Of course you have. 
Ever been fifty-two and broke? Ever 
have three other persons to support while 
you were fifty-two and broke? Ever been 
crippled in an accident? Ever been lame, 
fifty-two, broke and confronted with the 
necessity of supporting a family while 
jobs for men having the aforesaid quali- 
fications were as hard to find as razors in 
the House of David? 

It seems Pretty hopeless, doesn’t it? 
But it wasn’t, not by a jugful. The man 
who found himself in this tight fix had 
something most of us lack—persistence, 
perseverance, bulldog tenacity. Picking 
out the toughest, craziest, wildest, hardest 
method of making a fortune, he went at it 
and kept at it. A dozen years later he 
cleared $40,000 in twelve months. He 
was offered half a million for the business 
he had built up—and turned the offer 
down. He could probably get a million 
today, but why should he sell? He is 
having too good a time to retire; on the 
contrary, he is preparing to ex- 
pand. He is sixty-six now. At 
the rate he is going he will prob- 
ably need an automatic coupon- 
clipping machine before he is 
seventy. 

Persistence, perseverance, bull- 
dog tenacity plus patient, tireless 

endurance built the business that 
is keeping A. E. Drucker young 
at three-score and six. 

Drucker went into the drug 
business ’way back in 1875. Thirty 
years later he owned a pharmacy 
and madea nice, very comfortable 
living. Unfortunately he had 
neglected two things—his fire 
insurance and his teeth. More 
unfortunately still, Mrs. Drucker 
knew nothing of the insurance 
and therefore kept after him only 
on account of the neglected teeth. 
She also had persistence. Having 
the subject of teeth before him 
constantly and being of an in- 
quisitive, experimental turn of 
mind, Drucker’s professional in- 
terest in molars and incisors was 
aroused. He began to study the 
causes that produce yellow, dis- 
colored and diseased teeth, to 
analyze the powders and pastes 
that were supposed to keep them 
clean, to experiment with various 
chemicals in different combina- 
tions to see whether he could 


1: there is one trait of character, 


By Victor Willard 


Author of: Who Will Pay the Piper? 


compound a more effective dentifrice. 
At last he believed he had reached the 
goal, that he had found a combination 
which would dissolve the mucous film 
coating the teeth and enable the brush to 
remove the fine particles of foreign matter 
held tenaciously by this film; which would 
retard the formation of tartar and so 
soften existing deposits that they would 
scale off. Therefore, when the subject of 
teeth came up again, he indulged in mys- 
terious utterances. 

‘Please don’t mention my teeth again 
for six months, mother,” he pleaded. 
“Just let ’em stay in my mouth undis- 
turbed. Say nothing and don’t worry 
about them. I have a perfectly good 
reason for asking this, but don’t let’s 
mention the subject again until the six 
months are up.” 

The experiment was a success. The 
compound worked. But it had to be side- 
tracked when in 1906 earthquake and fire 
almost wiped-San Francisco off the map. 
Neglected insurance became more impor- 
tant than neglected teeth. Still, Drucker 
during the next three hard years con- 
tinued with his research, certain that the 
perfected formula would make his fortune. 





Penniless at fifty-two, he picked out the toughest, wildest, 
hardest method of making a fortune—and kept at it. 
dozen years later he cleared $40,000 in twelve months 


He was promised capital to put his 
compound on the market, but the 
promises were like sky-writing—they 
looked big, did not last long and were 
soon forgotten. At last when a prom- 

ise of $2500 failed to be translated into 
performance, Drucker decided to under- 
take the introduction of his dentifrice on 
his own resources, consisting of a ten- 
pound mixer, a few gross of containers and 
a cash capital of $150. That was in 1909. 
The enterprise seemed hopeless, almost 
silly. Between forty and fifty dental 
reparations filled the druggists’ shelves. 

he brands were established, most of 
them well known and kept before the 
public by constant advertising. And 
tooth pastes had gained public favor; 
preparations in powdered form no longer 
sold well. Yet here was a man of fifty- 
two determined to push a new tooth 
powder into the crowded market on a 
shoestring! 

Drucker considered the situation. If 
he tried to dispose of his product through 
the wholesale houses, he might sell a few 
gross, but the goods would remain in the 
warehouse. Sell direct to the retailers? 
He laughed at the idea. Hadn’t he been 
a retail druggist himself? Before he 
could hope to have the retailer order the 
new powder, he must first create a 
demand from the consumer. He had no 
money to do the obvious thing—to 
advertise. Nevertheless the de- 
mand must be created. How? 
He had an inspiration. 

“T’ll make the dentists recom- 
mend my powder to their pa- 
tients,” he exclaimed. “I'll make 
them do it. I’ve got the right 
thing for dental health and I'll 
prove it to them.” 

So he started out—on foot—to 
induce the dental profession to 
recommend his powder. 

There were about three hundred 
dentists in San Francisco then. 


He visited all of them. It took 
him a month to make the 
rounds. When he had finished 


and surveyed the results, he had 
landed one and a half per cent. 
Five out of the three hundred 
had promised to recommend the 
powder, had been impressed with 
the demonstration of its virtues. 
“That’s fine,” said Drucker. 
“Five converts out of three hun- 
dred isn’t bad. It’s a better start 
than it might have been. Now 
let’s get after the other two hun- 
dred and ninety-five again.” 
Once more he made the rounds, 
sitting patiently in waiting rooms 
biding his turn, walking from build- 
ing to building with his samples, 
disregarding skepticism, ignor- 
A ing ridicule, steadfastly, doggedly 
(Continued on page go) 
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“I've had four proposals 
from the six. Not so bad 
for just a month™ 


RS. ATCHERSON came down 
the steps from the side door 
with the heavy step of the 
matron of middle age who diets 
devotedly but to no avail. Her soft 
placid face was resolute with unaccustom- 
ed severity, her eyes hard with tenacious 
purpose. She would speak to Esther. It 
was bad enough to have the responsibility 
of a girl guest who acted like a magnet to 
every man in town between the ages of 
eighteen and fifty, but it was disconcert- 
ingly worse to have that magnet turn 
indifferent eyes on all of them and talk, 
instead, to their mothers, their aunts, even 
their dogs. What were girls coming to? 

At the entrance to the pergola Mrs. 
Atcherson hesitated. There sat Esther 
Clayten unmindful of the impending 
scolding, under a pastel-toned Japanese 
umbrella, her head thrown back, eyes 
raised to the wistaria dripping its pinky- 
lavender clusters above her. Conan 
Ingram was disappearing down the sun- 
flecked flags. Mrs. Atcherson’s lips 
tightened. George Ingram was as de- 
sirable a young man as there was in town. 

“Esther!” The tone was sharp. “What 
are you looking at?” 

“The wistaria and the bees. The 
flowers smell like sweet-peas a little, 
don’t they? And the bees love the blos- 
soms. See that big fellow there. He’s 
drunk, I think; inebriated. Disgusting. 
He fairly staggers. Never saw anything 
prettier than this pergola, Mrs. Atcher- 
son, and the wistaria. I hate to leave to- 
morrow.” 

“What have you been doing to 
George?” The tone was crisp. 

“Doing to him? You mean why is he 
going so soon after he came?” 

The mouth of Esther’s hostess curved 
into a reluctant smile. ‘That is just 
what I do mean.” 


<tp 4. 


“Wasn’t just thrilled by his stories of 
prowess on the football field. Do you 
remember those Indian women at the 
station at Albuquerque?” 

“Yes, but I do not want to talk about 
them just now. Look here, Esther, you 
have been here with me a month now.” 

“And have had the heavenliest time.” 

“In that time I have introduced you 
to fifty eligible men, at least—” 

“More than that. I should say a 
thousand,” murmured the girl, eyes still 
fixed on the hanging wistaria. 

“And barely a half dozen have per- 
sisted in coming to see you after you 
froze them.” 

“Didn’t freeze them. I’ve had four 
proposals from the six. Not so bad for 
just a month. Let’s see, four a month 
for, say ten years, would be—” She 
broke off her calculating at the expression 
on the other’s face. 

“Esther, don’t make fun of it. Tell me, 
why are you so indifferent to them all?” 

The girl’s face lost its sparkle. She 
turned her head away. “I’m just not 
interested.” 

“Oh, my dear! Young, so very attrac- 
tive, and not interested!” 

“Want me to tell you why?” The 
girl slipped a warm hand into the older 
woman’s. “I don’t want you to think 
me ungrateful. I’ve had a wonderful 
month. But I don’t want to get married. 
I don’t seem to like men very well.” 

“You don’t give them a chance. You 
don’t know whether you do or not. Ex- 
cept for his one weakness your father 
was a splendid man, and Frank is—” 

“Oh, yes,”’ Esther agreed easily. “Frank 
is a prince—the dearest brother a girl 
ever had. I have never told any one 
before. I want to tell you. I was en- 
gaged to a man four years ago—he was 
interested in eugenics.” 
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“And—” prompted the other when 
that threatened to be all. 

“And the girl he married meant two 
things to him, he said; love, and the 
mother of his children.” 

“He told you that? You discussed it?” 
cried Mrs. Atcherson. 

“Oh, yes. He put love first, you see. 
It counted seventy-five per cent, the 
mother part twenty-five per cent in our 
lives, but in our children’s the ratio would 
be reversed.” 

“And so he would marry for his chil- 
dren’s sake,” the older woman commented 
dryly. 

“Altruistic. So he married Liela Mann. 
He was very sweet about it to me, sweet 
but firm. Knowing my father to be, 
well, what he was, and knowing that my 
mother— of course even his love for 
me—” Her hands spread in a gesture 
of renunciation. 

“I hope his children were feeble- 
minded,” Mrs. Atcherson spoke with 
thin-lipped animosity. 

“The one they have, a love of a little 
boy, has something wrong with his spine, 
and Liela, poor thing, can not have any 
more.” Esther’s voice was colorless, 
flat. “But that is only the prologue. 
He was at the house one evening to see 
Frank on some lawyer business, and 
Frank wasn’t home. We were talking 
when father came home, not himself at 
all, and told us that I wasn’t his daughter, 
his and mother’s, I mean, but adopted, 
and he went to his safe and got the papers 
and showed us.” 

“What, not Mary’s daughter?” 

“No, I am the daughter of two mis- 
sionaries, quite wonderful people, he said, 
who died of typhus when father and 
mother were traveling in Africa. They 
took me. Father did not remember tel- 


ling me, when he was himself the next 
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day, and Frank does not know. No one 
knows but you and that man who did 
not marry me because I would not make 
a suitable mother to his children.” 

“My dear, my dear!” 

“IT haven’t been just. awfully enthusi- 
astic about men since.” Esther shook 
the tears out of her eyes and smiled. 
“He took such a slice out of my life that 
—well, I just haven’t dared to risk car- 
ing like that again. It didn’t seem to pay 
dividends on the investment.’ 

Mrs. Atcherson patted the girl’s hand 
gently and looked with unseeing eyes 
out through the low gate of the rose- 
covered adobe wall of her quaint Spanish 
house, down over the town, over fragrant 
orchards to the city of Los Angeles in the 
blue distance. Finally she spoke. 

“Honey, I am going to ask you to do 
something that is almost impossible for 
youth to do, I am going to ask you to 
draw on the reserves of an older woman’s 
€ perience, as you used to draw on your 
father’s bank account. You knew that 
was there for your use. You did not need 
to earn the money yourself in order to 
get yourself the things you wanted i 
life. It was his mone ou put it into 
clothes for yourself. Seni you to take 
knowledge, drawn from the experiences of 
many years, and, 
without having to go 
through the same, or 
similar experiences, to 
carry it over into your 
life and with it pur- 
chase happiness. Will 
you do that?” 

“You're a_ sweet 
thing and I probably 
sound to you like a 
callow unsophisticat- 
ed school girl. Of 
course I will, and 
probably overdraw 
the account horribly, 

as I always did at 
the bank. Go on.” 

“First, I want you 
to interest yourself in 
men because I ask it, 
and when you find 
one who seems suit- 
able, marry him. You 
have no parents living. 
It is all very well for 
you to be single now, 
but when you get 
middle-aged, and then 
old, you will want and 
need companionship. 
I have been married 
forty years, and I give 
you my word that 
every day of that forty 
I have worked at mar- 
riage as faithfully and 
as hard as my _ hus- 
band has at the bank. 
Did you ever see a 
happier couple than 
we are?!” 

“Never. You are 
perfect loves, both of 
you.” 

“Well, when you 
marry, don’ t make the 
mistake I, at first, did 
and so many young 
people do. Don’t 
think that you can 
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wear just any old thing, go on in pre- 
cisely your former ways, and correct all 
the queer irritating: little mannerisms 
and habits of your husband all at once. 
To be a radiantly happy wife you must 
work at marriage as constantly, as faith- 
fully and as intelligently as you would 
if you were in any other line of business.” 

““Yes’m,” meekly answered Esther, her 
eyes dancing, feeling more alive and more 
normal than she had in months. Then 
eagerly: “And you think marriage the aim 
and ultimate destination of every woman!” 

“I’m not going into it scientifically,” 
the other interposed, conscious of her in- 
ability to contest the arguments of one 
of these young persons with the new 
ideas of sex equality, single standards 
and socialistic impulses, and knowing 
she would be worsted in any such dispute. 
“T’m merely talking about you—Esther 
Clayten—as an individual, not as a 
problem in sociology.” She looked sharp- 
ly at her companion. “Tell me, dear, 
why do you wear white frocks so much? 
White is the impersonal color, unsym- 
pathetic, cold.” 

“My word! 
color for California. 
new wardrobe made just 
this visit.” 


I thought white was the 
Had almost a whole 
’spressly for 





As their eyes met her heart stuttered and she felt as if the blood in her 
veins had turned to ice-water 
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Mrs. Atcherson sighed. ‘How little 
we understand the forces about us. My 
dear, nurses wear white, and doctors, 
because it is the impersonal color. If 
they were sympathetic they could not 
last to do their work. I have noticed 
that you wear either white or blue. The 
mental women, the intellectual women 
wear blue. It is a sedative color. Cold.” 

Esther reflected on this, watching a 
grackle walking sedately under a wild 
gooseberry bush, and admiring the bird’s 
iridescent breast as it caught the sun. 
“Last year it was Theosophy, the year 
you visited us before that I think aesthe- 
tic dancing in the garden in a pink silk 
nightie was your idea of true expression, 
and before that—” 

“And each was quite satisfactory,” her 
hostess answered sharply. “I believe in 
hobbies. They lead to self-study. Now 
this color-psychology is something you 
can see work out yourself. What are 
you going to wear on your trip home?” 

“My black suit, small black hat—” 

“You are not!” Mrs. Atcherson was 
aroused. “You are going in a receptive 
state of mind. Do you hear me? A re- 
ceptive state of mind. Look at those 
bees over your head. They are attracted 
not only by the sweetness of those flow- 
ers but by the beauti- 
ful pinky color. Pinks 
and reds are the color 
of sentiment; the ex- 
pressive, stimulating 
color. You are to 
wear—let me see— 
your blue tailored 
frock and your lovely 
coral cameo. That 
will be the accidental, 
that and a ducky 
little close coral hat 
with a blue French 
dotted veil.” 

“But I haven’t a 
coral hat.” 

“We will go into 
town and get one this 
afternoon. know 
one of those Holly- 
wood hat shops has 
just the thing. A 
receptive mind, a coral 
hat—my dear, smell 
those orange blossoms. 
I can fairly hear the 
wedding march.” 

Esther’s gay laugh 
rang out as_ she 
squeezed the older 
woman’s plump shoul- 
ders. ‘Well, 1am not 
sure that you are not 
right, and it will be 
an interesting experi- 
ment. I'll keep you 
posted. The pink 
frocks will be easier 
to manage than the 
receptive mind.” 

“When you get on 
that train tomorrow 

want you to look 
about you, cultivate 
acquaintances, go half 
way, let people be 
interesting to you, get 
out of the blue and 
white state of mind 
and into the pink and 
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She could not see it until it had been pointed out again and again. The heat of the desert was forgotten 


yellow. Yellow is cheerfulness, artificial 
sunlight; purple, red, and orange, success.” 

When the time came to board the east- 
bound train, Mrs. Atcherson looked at 
her departing guest with motherly ap- 
proval. 

“You are a different person, my dear. 
In that hat you really have lost the 
critical aloofness you had when you 
came.” 

“Let you know the results,” the girl 
called back as the train started and the 
porter closed the vestibule. 

Preceding him into the car, she caught 
the eye of a handsome red-haired girl 
across the aisle. The girl had on a henna 
hat, and there was something vaguel 
familiar about her. The girl half-bowed, 
then, at Esther’s lack. of recognition, 
flushed and looked out the window. 
Where had she seen that brilliant hair, 
and that piquant, tilted nose? Some- 
where. Or was it only the red-haired type 
that was familiar? Esther leaned for- 
ward to look at herself in the little mirror 
as she threw back the filmy veil over the 
hat. Yes, coral was certainly becoming, 
and she smiled as she realized that her 
eyes unconsciously traveled from the 
hat to the old-fashioned coral brooch 
she was wearing, then back to the hat 
again, to satisfy themselves again and 
again that the colors were identical. 
“An unconscious obsession” Mrs Atcher- 
son had called it. Well, she had better 
go back to the observation-car and begin 
being receptive. 

Usually aloof from her fellow passen- 
gers, Esther looked at them now with 
new interest as she entered the rear car. 
The scenery was evidently on the left 
side of the car, as the seats on that side 
were almost all facing the window, and, 


on the other side, facing the aisle. Her 
eyes swept the two lines. There was the 
usual elderly couple, the man nodding 
behind his paper, the wife with lips 
pursed, reading a novel. There was the 
usual little girl of about three running 
up and down, tripping over every one’s 
feet, the usual tight-lipped spinster, in 
black silk, and loose white cotton gloves, 
reading the Digest. As her glance with 
well-bred indifference slid off each per- 
son, she catalogued them briefly. 

“Three men in this car possible to talk 
to: the slim, interesting looking college 
youth, number one; an older one, floridly 
handsome with the sombrero on, number 
two; a vacant chair between them; and 
the one with the touch of gray at the 
temples, across the aisle facing the backs 
of the other two. He is number three. 
I’ll sit between number one and two.” 

Number two, he of the sombrero, 
pulled out the chair for her when it 
stuck, but it was to number one that she 
turned as the train slowed down at a 
station. 

“Do you know if we stop here any 
time at all?” she asked. 

“D’know,” he mumbled as he kicked 
back his chair and started for the door. 

“Pink, sympathetic, the expressive 
color,” Esther quoted to herself with a 
wry smile. The train came to a grinding 
stop. Indian women softly padded past, 
holding up strings of beads. A ragged 
boy hurried by with a tray of limp tired- 
looking ice-cream cones. The man with 
the sombrero leaned toward her, small 
black eyes appraisingly approving. 

“Feel like a cone? 

“Why, no, no thanks. I—I never eat 
ice-cream,” she answered, too startled 
to think of a less obvious excuse. With 


amusement that was mostly violent dis- 
like she noted that his eyes, like a shuttle, 
wove back and forth from her hat to the 
brooch and remained on, or at least near 
the brooch. “Pink, stimulating,” she 
repeated to herself; ‘ hope i it won’t stimu- 
late him to get one of those cones. His 
face looks as shiny and humpy as an 
abalone blister.” 

“Goin’ to Chicago?” he asked after « 
minute, leaning close, his hands, large, 
white, soft, rolling a magazine. 


“Live there?” 

Esther fled to her magazine in des- 
peration after a murmured ‘H’m,” 
which was intended to be non-committa! 
She was immeasurably relieved when she 
saw out of the tail of her eye the red- 
haired girl seat herself on the other side 
of the sombrero, and noticed that he 
turned at once with the original remark, 
Goin’ to Chicago?” 

Esther was alone with her magazine. 
She put it down and looked out the win 
dow. The train was flashing through 
the great barren desert, past clumps o! 
sage-brush and cactus that were fringed 
with far-off gray-blue mountains. ‘The 
sun, touching a still more distant range, 
picked out solid shadows, tall turrets, 
deep crevices; curves and sharp angles 
of the mountains were sharply etched 
against the gray-blue sky as if scrawled 
by a capricious planchette. The wagon 
road, near at hand, stretched its desolate 
track midway between cactus and moun- 
tains.until lost in the haze of the distance. 
What a horrible place to live! The air 
in the car glittered with dust, the electric 
fans hummed, the plush upholstered 
chair-back stuck to her blouse. She 
wished the men who were smoking would 
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the platform. Some one ulled back 
the chair the college youth had vacated 
and sat down. It was number three, 
with the touch of gray at the temples, 
who had been sitting behind her. She 
raised her magazine. He raised his. 
They read. 

It was too hot to read. Esther leaned 
back with a sigh, tired, bored. Her 
neighbor soon put his magazine down. 
It slid off his lap. He picked it up. The 
mountains were coming nearer. 

“The clouds halfway up that moun- 
tain, with the sun shining on the snowy 
tops, make a picture, don’t they?” he 
ventured, not looking at her. 

“Indeed they do,” she responded, then 
after a barely <a pause she made 
herself ask, “ 
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which is snow and 





“Last call for lunch,” the porter an- 
nounced. 

“—and as soon as that contract was 
finished, I lit out for home. Guess we'd 
better go in to. lunch, hadn’t we, or we 
won’t get any.’ 

Esther smiled up at him but said, “I 
think I won’t go in. I had a very late 
breakfast, and will go in early to dinner. 
It’s too hot to eat.” 

“Perfectly inane of me,” she raged as 
the man reluctantly left. “How nicely 
he did it. Did not invite me as his guest 
at all. We could have had another hour 
together just as well as not. Guess I’d 
feel more civilized if I combed my hair 
and got off some of this dust.” 

When, later, she returned to the ob- 
servation-car feeling fresh and neat and 
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which clouds?” 
“The snow is whit- 
er. If you watch 
closely you can see 
the clouds drifting by 
that dark line of great 
bowlders. See it?’ 
She could not see 
it until it had been 
pointed out again and 
again, and finally she 
had to look along the 
man’s pointed finger, 
as if sighting a gun. 
“Makes me think 
of a range in South 
America where I spent 
last summer. Civil 
engineer,” he said 
briefly, in answer to 
her questioning look. 
“How high was it?” 
“So high,” he re- 
sponded with a grim 
smile, “that the boys 
were crazy with 
nerves all the time. 
Took a cool head 
to keep them from 
flying all to pieces 
over the most trivial 
things. Mules, usu- 
ally the most stolid 
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Is it time to drop off another 


It has seemed like a short day 
to me. 

She slowly turned the hands of her 
watch. “It helps when you can drop an 
hour off entirely.” 

“Tt isn’t that, but your letting me talk 
to you. So many girls think a man is 
fresh if he opens up a conversation, and 
so he gets squelched. I have enjoyed 
this day more than I can tell you and now 
I’d better go and pick up my things.” 

With a shy smile he was gone. She 
waited for him to return to say good- 
by. But he did not return, and when the 
porter came through the car droning the 
first call to dinner Esther impatiently 
got up and hurried through the coaches 
to the diner. As she 
passed she _ glanced 








Good-by, Youth! 


By Helen Schlesinger 


Good-by, Youth! 
Time blew you to me like a dancer’s scarf, 
Silken and sheer and colored like the dawn, 
Silver and rose. 
Breathless, I clasped you 
And wrapped me in your loveliness a while; 
But scarves of rose and silver are too frail. 
Mine went in shreds 
When thorns caught in it. 


Welcome, wise Middle-Age! 
Gray, rough, and substantial; 
A trustier garment for life. 
I shall wear you like a friendly old coat. 


But, oh! | loved you better, shining Youth. 












of beasts, were strung 
up so that they ran 
away, leaped over precipices.” 

“Tell me about it. 

He told, with simple graphic words, 
the experiences of a civil engineer in the 
mountains of South America. His firm 
mouth and resolute blue eyes contrasted 
strangely, she thought, with the heavily 
tanned skin and thick brown hair. On 
a silver carpet of words, of gestures, he 
transported Esther to South America. 
The heat of the desert was forgotten. 
With him the city girl shivered in shacks, 
was lost in snowstorms, subdued drunken 
brawls, climbed sheer walls of blinding 
snow. 

The dining-room porter came through 
the car, calling lunch. Esther stirred 
uneasily. Would this man ask her to 
lunch? She wished, oh, very much, that 
he would not. What would he do? Just 


leave? Presently came the second call for 
lunch. What if he did ask her? Brought 
up in utter conventionality, Esther could 
not visualize herself accepting Junch from 
a perfect stranger. 
not do it. 


Silly, but she could 





rested, the man was on the rear platform 
smoking. Esther watched him and nod- 
ded approval as he gave his chair to an 
elderly woman, but when he came in, 
five seconds later, Esther was reading. 

“You missed it, not going to lunch,” 
he said as he slipped into the next seat, 
Rin sorts of iced things; soup, tea, sher- 
et 

Esther was absurdly glad to have him 
back to talk to. What nice clean square 
hands he had. Practical hands. And a 
square chin. Determined-looking, but 
a very kind mouth. 

“Maybe,” she conceded, “but I’ll be 
nice and hungry by dinner time, and you 
won’t.” 
“T’ll be ten miles from a railroad by 
the time you reach dessert.” 

“You aren’t going through?” Esther 
had not even thought that he might be 
getting off. It was unaccountably dis- 
appointing. 

“Get off at five-thirty. Got to see a 
man in a dinky little town out here. 
Turn your watch ahead?” 





keenly at the occu- 
"ee of each seat, 

ut her interesting 
engineer was not to 
be seen. 

“Probably dropped 
off at any of these 
stations,” she mused, 
“but I do think he 
might have come back 
and said good-by and 
told me his name. 
But after all, why 
should he?” 

When the waiter 
brought hot soup in- 
stead of iced, Esther 
was cross and un- 
= reasonable, and then 
= furious at herself for 
7 being cross. The 
E train stopped. She 
= looked out. A waste 
P of desert, one house, 
an automobile. The 
train started, and as 
the diner slipped past 
the rough _ station 
Esther saw her civil 
engineer standing on 
the platform, wist- 
fully scanning each 
face as it flashed by. 
She was on the op- 
posite side of the car. 
Before she could cross and wave the car 
had passed. 

“I’m the stupidist thing that ever 
lived!” Esther scolded herself, as she 
gave the astonished waiter a ridiculously 
extravagant tip. “I might have waited 
until the second call. Of course he came 
back to tell me good-by. But what does 
it matter, anyway, one way or the other?” 

She took out her writing portfolio and 
wrote a card to Mrs. Atcherson. “The 
color works perfectly, but for success 
you should choose a subject to wear it 
who has sense,” was the message that 
she sent. 


THE moment Esther reached home, she 
began reconstructing her wardrobe. 
Esther was nothing if not thorough. 
Whether it was a plate of fudge to be 
eaten, a plan for a day nursery for un- 
dernourished children, or the establish- 
ment of a definite color-note to her entire 
wardrobe, she let no obstacle interfere 
with immediate accomplishment. She 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Man can not live on bread alone. He 
needs butter and jam and steak, gasoline, 


Where is the 
Leisure Time 


of Yesteryear? perfume and spats, safety pins, wrist 


watches and radio sets, golf balls, B.V.Ds., 
floor wax, finger bowls, fur coats and a million other things. 
They run us today, things do. All of us—the rare unmar- 
ried philosopher excepted—are continuously engaged in a 
mad, exhausting scramble for ever more things, sacrificing 
to the god of possessions the precious moments of unhurried 
leisure which alone can give to life that spiritual quality 
without which it becomes mere existence. 

That’s a long sentence. Read it over again. Let it soak 
in. Not that you or I will profit by it. We are bound to 
the Wheel; we must go round with it or be cast aside. The 


huge, complex apparatus of modern production and distri- 
It sets the pace. We 


bution has become our master. 
follow. 


sets, Mah-Jongg, chewing gum, phonographs, cameras, they 
are all being made in incredible quantities and consumed 
right here at home. Despite acute depression in Europe 
and Asia we are enjoying solid, substantial prosperity 
because all of us—the farmers excepted—are able to 
consume more of our own products. 

The gentlemen who write the monthly business reviews 
for the big banks continue to shed tears over the rising wage 
level, predicting that it will rapidly poison prosperity. It 
may do so if wages rise exceptionally high in certain occu- 
pations and not at all in others, but a general, fairly uniform 
increase in wages accompanied by a policy that relies for 
increased profits on greater turnover and stationary or lower 
profit margins can only be of vast benefit. 

That’s what happened in the last eighteen months. 
Wages increased while prices did mot increase proportion- 

ately. The result was pros- 





Having no other choice, 
having gotten this protest off 
our chests, we might as well 
return to our job of putting 
on the right front hub cap in 
the moving Ford line that is 
the true symbol of our 
machine civilization. But 


perity. If it is killed it 
won’t die because wages 
were increased, but because 
prices were lifted too high, 
thereby restricting consump- 
tion and creating the usual 
surplus. 

Keep wages high and 





before we take our place in 
line, let us try to determine 
whether our hub cap job will 
produce overtime or a lay-off 
this fall and winter. Such 
considerations may help us 
to decide whether we want 
to buy more things or get 
along with what we have. 


U U 


Good Times Can Be 
Perpetuated by Cooperation 


> WATERS 





Say uncre - 
LETS KNOCK 
THIS DAM OVTt 
SY MY FRIENDS 
AND) WwaNT 





Scanning the economic hori- 
zon with anxious eyes we can 
see no signs of cyclones or 
even violent thunderstorms. 





Despite the horrible mess in e PE, 
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prices reasonable: That’s ihe 
proper recipe for prosperity. 
The business community or 
Capital has its fate in its 
own hands. But Labor can 
also spill the beans by re- 
stricting the individual out- 
put so rigorously that the 
manufacturer must raise his 
prices sharply in order to 
break even. In other words, 
excessive greed on either 
side of the fence will ruin the 
prosperity pasture. 


U U 


The Outlook for the Far 
West’s Basic Industries 
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Europe and the Near East 
we are prospering because we 
are consuming an ever larger 
share of our surplus right here at home. 
With the exception of a few short boom periods measured 
in months rather than years America has always suffered 
from too much production. In the last five years a rapid 
adjustment has been taking place. The very fact that 
Henry Ford can make and sell almost two million auto- 
mobiles per annum indicates that the purchasing power of 
the masses has steadily gone up. Or take cantaloupes. 
Twenty years ago the Imperial Valley of California and the 
Salt River Valley of Arizona produced none at all. This 
year they’ll’ship—and sell—about 15,000 carloads. Radio 


Your Uncle Sam Can't See It That Way 


Coming nearer home, it 
seems to us that the Far 
West does not need to lose 
restful sleep over future prospects, except in certain lines of 
agriculture. The condition of the mining industry, for 
instance, has shown a steady and continuous improvement 
for a year and a half. Though copper did not retain its high 
price of 17 cents a pound, the reduction to 14% cents 
wiping out the profits of many operators, still their losses 
would be larger if they.shut down entirely. And, after all 
the dominant interest of the West in mining lies not so 
much in the profits of the owners as in the size of the pay- 
rolls. Silver is no longer being bought by the Government 
at the pegged price of a dollar an ounce, but the number of 


Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 
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mines shipping silver ore as 
their chief product is very small. 
Ninety per cent of the Far 
Western silver is the byproduct 
of lead, zinc, copper and gold 
mines. 

It is hardly necessary to re- 
peat that lumber, the basic 
industry of the Pacific North- 
west, enjoys most excellent 
health. Its workers are con- 
tinuously employed at high 
wages. The pink glow of 
lumber’s cheeks reflects itself, of 
course, in the rosy tinted op- 
timism of Seattle, Portland, 
Tacoma, Spokane and other 
Northwestern lumber centers. 

from a manufacturing stand- 
point the future seems to offer 
a steadily increasing market for 
the specialties turned out by 
Far Western factories and 
shops. Nearly all manufactur- 
ing in the Far West is either 
based on freight-rate advantage 
in the local market or on the 
abundance and proximity of 
raw material like the canneries 
or it turns out specialties orig- 
inal enough to find a market 
irrespective of distance. Because of these characteristics 
manufacturing in the Far West rests on an extremely solid 
foundation and is not subject to the fluctuations that 
mark the course of large-scale industry in the East. 

Leaving agriculture out of consideration, the Far West 
can face the future with serene confidence, economically 
speaking. We’ll be busy with our particular hub cap for 
quite a while. 


U U 


Unfortunately the farmer hollers when he 
is left out of consideration. Look at the 
manner in which the representatives of the 
farming states are raising sheol in Congress 
despite the tut-tut and the sh-sh-sh of the elder statesmen! 


Staples Versus 
Specialties on 
Western Farms 





They turned the trick. Lieutenants MacReady and Kelley piloted their plane from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific without a stop in twenty-four hours 


KADEL & HERBERT 
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KADEL & HERBERT 


This solid chunk of Utah coal weighing ten tons is on exhibit in the state capitol. An effort 
is now being made to develop a large-scale steel industry based on Utah's 
coal and iron ore and the Pacific Coast market 


They are inconsiderate, the farmers are. Can’t they see 
that we of the cities are happy and contented, that the con- 
stant wailing from the country interferes with our enjoyment 
of our hard-earned profits? If they can’t make money 
growing things, why don’t they turn their old farms into 
golf links? The present ones are entirely too crowded, any- 
way. 

They will, brethren, they will. Give the ancient law of 
supply and demand time to get in its work. If present 
conditions continue for a few years longer, the American 
farm output will shrink and prices will rise, we of the cities 
will pay until it hurts. We have been buying flivvers by the 
million with the money the farmer didn’t get. The time 
will come when the tariff on wheat, corn, pork and beef, a 
tariff handed the farmer by the schedule makers with a 
broad wink and a sly grin, will cease to be 
a joke and become one of the livest polit- 
ical issues. That, however, is another 
story. 

In the Far West agriculture is in a 
position analogous to that of Pacific 
Coast manufacturing. The producers 
of staples for the world market get it in 
the neck; those turning out specialties 
based on climatic advantages continue 
to do well. Wheat producers and stock 
raisers are, therefore, still struggling 
with the 1920 notes, but the producers 
of butter, milk, cheese, eggs and pork for 
the home market are mowing the lawn 
on Easy Street. California, by the way, 
despite its oranges, olives, raisins and 
figs, produces 20 million pounds of 
prosaic butter more per annum than 
either Illinois or Indiana. 

Fa The producers of specialties like citrus 
fruits, walnuts, prunes, raisins etc. have 
been prospering according to their 
deserts: if they through their marketing 
associations did not maintain too high a 
price for too long a time, thereby re- 
stricting the market and unduly |in- 
creasing production, they are doing 
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KADEL & jaunt 
They recognize any variety of bull at a glance. These three girls, 
students at the College of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia, took high honors in the stock judging contest 


well. If they failed to take the common-sense course, 
they are eating the hot soup of trouble right from the stove 
of adversity with an aluminum spoon. 

Taking the rural regions of the Far West by and large, it 
can safely be asserted that at least sixty per cent of their 
population is far better off than the farmers of the Middle 
West. 


U U 
The Muddled Oregon seems to be in a disturbed frame 
Condition of of mind and unable to recover its mental 
Oregon’s Mind poise. A little while ago a Ku Klux wave 


swept over the state, leaving Governor 

Pierce in office before it receded. In so well ordered an all- 
American community as Medford in the southwestern part 
of the state, a community suffering from crime as acutely as 
William Jennings Bryan suffers from the cares of high office, 
either political or Presbyterian, scores of the “best’’ citizens 
playfully strung up a couple of mildly undesirable charac- 
ters, letting them down again before breath departed from 
their bodies permanently, and the “‘best’’ citizens committed 
these crimes under the strange delusion that thereby they 
were purifying the town and upholding the majesty of the 
law! 

The respectable, American population of Oregon, mostly 
in the country and in the small towns, joined the Klan and 
supported the Klan candidate, incidentally voting for the 
law designed to abolish all private schools. And now the 
Oregon granges support a resolution demanding the release 
of the political prisoners still in Federal prisons on account of 
their opposition to the war. 

The conscientious objectors were mostly radicals and 
atheists. Also they stood for the’principle of free speech 
and personal liberty. 

The methods whereby the same minds found it logical to 
join the Ku Klux Klan and petition for the release of political 
prisoners must forever remain a psychological problem. 





“August, 23 
It is Idaho’s The eleven Far Western states have 
Privilege to twenty-two members of the upper house 
Reslect Borah of Congress. If you were asked to name, 


quick, three Far Western Senators besides 
those from your state, could you do it? Try it on the 
Victrola. 

But you could name two: Johnson of California and Borah 
of Idaho. They have become true national figures. Through 
their personalities and their talents they have pushed them- 
selves to the front rank. Their views have weight and their 
actions count. They represent not only their constituents 
in California and in Idaho, but through these two men 
millions of men and women having certain beliefs find 
expression in the councils of the Nation. 

For these reasons we believe that it is the duty and the 
privilege of Idaho to return William E. Borah to the Senate 
this fall. Whether we share all his views or not, Senator 
Borah has demonstrated not only his ability to grasp the 
international situation, but he has proved as well that he has 
the courage of his convictions and the power to make them 
felt. Men of Borah’s caliber are rare, just as it is difficult 
to find men as painstakingly industrious as Smoot of Utah. 
Borah’s retirement would be a national loss and Idaho would 
gain nothing. 

Unfortunately the attempt to introduce the direct primary 
in Idaho failed through a gubernatorial veto. Borah must 
be renominated by a Republican state convention. His 
local political enemies are organizing to defeat him. Here 
is hoping that there is pride enough among the Idaho 
Republicans to override the opposition and make the 
nomination unanimous. 


U U 
Facts Prove that Albert Fall was forced out of the cabinet 


Conservation because he was wrong. The facts were 
Hits the Ball against him. The significant events of the 

past twenty years had left no mark on his 
consciousness. Believing, despite the disappearance of the 


buffalo, the passenger pigeon, the Great Lakes forests and 
chin whiskers, that our natural resources were inexhaustible, 
he proceeded to act on this belief and fanned out before he 
could do much damage. For the consideration of his well 
meaning successor, more especially in relation to his an- 
nounced Alaskan policy, we submit a few accomplishments 
of the conservation crowd. ; 

In 1911 the ravages of the unrestricted and unregulated 
pelagic sealers had reduced the Pribilof Island fur seal herd 
from more than a million breeding animals to less than 
100,000. That year the conservationists succeeded in put- 
ting a stop to pelagic sealing by concerted international 
action. This year the number of breeding seals by actual 
count had risen to more than 600,000 and the number of 
furs yielded by the surplus males reached nearly 40,000, 














Thurlby, in the Seattle Times 
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with a value in excess of $1,500,000. 
A net profit of more than a million a 
year goes into the national treasury, 
enough to pay the interest on twenty-five 
million dollars’ worth of liberty bonds. 
It will grow year by year—if Secretaries 
Work, Hoover and Hughes will see to it 
that the treaty with England, Japan 
and Russia protecting this seal herd is 
renewed before it expires in 1926. 

Look at the royal Columbia river 
salmon. Thirty years ago the Columbia 
river was believed to be “fished out.” 
Conservation measures adopted jointly 
by Oregon and Washington with the 
codperation of the packing interests 
restored the run and placed the fisheries 
on a permanent-yield basis, though the 
run is now menaced by the inability of 
the states to regulate the purse seiners 
who catch whole schools of immature 
salmon outside the three-mile limit. 

On the other hand the sockeye run of 
Puget Sound and the Fraser river, ex- 
ploited ruthlessly without regard to the 
future, is a thing of the past. No remedy 
short of complete suspension of all fishing 
for a term of years will bring it back. 


U U 


Why Halibut Can it be that the Harding Administration 
and Salmon Sing is 2 little ashamed of its achievements in 
conservation? Almost nothing has been 
said nationally concerning two of Herbert 
Hoover’s outstanding accomplishments in this field, the 
agreement with Canada to regulate the halibut fisheries off 
the North Pacific coast and the establishment of Federal 
salmon reserves in Alaskan waters. 

The halibut fisheries were going fast. As the market— 
that is, you and I—was paying a premium for the so-called 
chicken halibut, small fish too young to spawn, the fishermen 
were strenuously going after the flapper halibut. The inevi- 
table result was a continuous and alarming decrease of the 


Hoover’s Praise 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


One of Those Slow Motion Pictures! 
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These relics of a forgotten race with a high order of civilization will now be preserved. 

The 285 Utah acres containing these ancient ruins have been proclaimed the 
Hovenweep National Monument by the President. 
reservation is a Ute Indian word and means “Deserted Valley” 


The name of the 


supply. That situation has now been remedied and the 
halibut supply of the Coast seems safe. 

It required backbone and courage to grapple effectively 
with the Alaska salmon problem, for this reason: Since the 
beginning of the salmon packing industry in Alaska any one 
with the necessary money or credit could buy the equipment, 
open a cannery and start fishing and packing, no matter 
whether the supply of salmon was ample to support addi- 
tional canneries or not. Under this policy the established 
canner had no incentive to conserve the supply. If by 
restricting his own output and by maintaining a private 
hatchery at the headwaters he increased the supply, some- 
body else was certain to be attracted by the growing run. 
Therefore the thoughtful canners were compelled by this 
unrestricted competition to howl with the wolves and do as 
the rest of them did—get all the fish possible. 

Hoover took the fish by the gills and established Federal 
reserves covering nearly all of Alaska’s salmon waters. In 
these reserves the maximum number of salmon that could be 
taken in any of the fishing grounds was definitely prescribed 
and rigid regulations concerning the character, size and 
number of the fishing gear were made. 

Of course these regulations raised a loud roar. Didn’t 
they give monopolistic control over the fishing to the 
“vested interests”? Of course they did, just as the Forest 
Service is giving “monopolistic control” over the grazing in 
certain areas of the National Forest to certain stockmen by 
assigning to them a given range for a definite number of 
cattle and keeping everybody else’s stock out of this area. 
There was no*other way of saving the range. There is no 
other way of saving the salmon except by restricting the 
catch, and the catch can not be limited if the number of 
canneries is unlimited. 

The President may expect to have a good time in Alaska, 
but it is our confidential opinion that the turbulent Territory 
with its numerous problems will give him a headache. 


Le} U 


Do Good Roads What kind of reading matter do you want, 
Save Money for {tiends, the variety which follows the tra- 
You and Me? ditional groove, confirms old assumptions, 
requires no theught and offends no one, or 
the sort that is not afraid of questioning every accepted 
statement no matter how hoary, that stimulates cerebral 
processes and may step on numerous mental toes? Don’t 
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Kettlewell, in the Oakland Tribune 
Removing the Stickers 


answer. Weknow. So here we go for a short examination 
of the good-road booster arguments. 

John N. Edy, until recently highway engineer of Montana, 
has stirred up this discussion in the Western Highway 
Builder. He wants to know whether it is true that every 
stretch of good road really pays regardless of its cost, and 
who gets the money. It has been shown conclusively that 
the gasoline consumption is less per mile on a good gravel 
road than it is on an earth road, and that there is a further 
gasoline saving on paved roads as compared with gravel 
roads. But, says he, it costs four to six times more to pave 
a road than the expense of providing a good gravel surface. 
With the same amount of money we can build four to six 
times more gravel than paved mileage. If gravel saves half 
a cent and pavement a cent per car-mile over earth roads and 
if paving is five times more costly than gravel, then the 
amount of road investment necessary to pave one mile will 
save one cent whereas the same amount invested in five 
miles of gravel will save two and a half cents. Even with 
higher maintenance cost it would save the motorist money 
if the cheaper type of road were built in longer stretches 
wherever the traffic is not too heavy. 

But, says Edy, the better the road surface and the longer 
the improved mileage, the more the motorist is out at the 
end of the year. The good-road savings are purely construc- 
tive, like your share in the national wealth. They are there, 
but you can’t cash them in because the better the roads, the 
more frequently the old bus is exercised and the longer the 
rides and the larger the gasoline consumption. 

The real dividends you get out of good roads depend upon 
what you do when you get there. 

Also, Mr. Edy points out, there is a further difficulty. 
While the constructive good-road savings, like salvation, are 
individual, the cost falls mostly on the public. The private 
savings accrue day by day unnoticed, but the road ex- 
penses come in a bunch at tax-paying time. 

The point of these remarks and the moral of the tale is 
this: we know so very little about highways, their function, 
construction and proper financing that we’d better get busy 
and go after the facts. 
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Domestic Trage- One of the most fascinating of the” pam- 
dies Revealed by Phiets gotten out by that publisher of 
light and entertaining reading matter, the 
Bureau of the Census, is one of its latest 
works entitled “Abstract of Occupation Statistics.”” From it 
we can learn a large number of the most surprising facts. 
For instance, every year since 1910 the medical schools have 
been turning loose new physicians by the thousand, yet the 
census shows that in 1920 there were actually several thou- 
sand fewer practising physicians than in 1910. What has 
become of the excess? 

Trained nurses, on the other hand, increased from 82,000 
to 149,000 and even the number of veterinary surgeons went 
up by more than a thousand, the smaller number of horses 
notwithstanding. Probably the internal troubles of the lap 
dog are providing a good living for the additional veterin- 
aries. Also, the number of healers more than doubled in 
the decade, grew from 6,000 to 14,000, while the number of 
fortune tellers and spiritualists decreased from 1600 to 928. 

Right here let us stop and utter a loud protest. Those 
fortune teller figures are not correct. We are certain that 
there are more than 928 in Los Angeles alone. 

The full extent of the great American domestic tragedy is 
revealed in these cold, heartless figures. Think of the 
suffering of the rich who in 1910 employed 25,000 coachmen 
and footmen and ten years later had to get along with only 
2400! Ladies’ maids, valets and nurse maids showed a 
decrease of only 10,000 during the decade while “other ser 
vants” diminished by a full quarter million. Three thou- 
sand households had to depart from their accustomed style 
of living and get along without the services of a butler anc 
more than 60,000 housewives could no longer afford a cook 
and had either to go into the kitchen or into a hotel. 

By speeding up deliveries, the automobile knocked 60,000 
delivery men out of their jobs despite increased business. 
Religious, charity and welfare workers jumped from 15,000 
to 40,000 while the number of college presidents and pro- 
fessors more than doubled. Apparently the decade was 
more active than esthetic, for the number of musicians and 
music teachers decreased by gooo while the quantity oi 
athletic and dancing teachers was trebled. 

If you are thinking of changing your vocation, get the 
Abstract. It’s informative, entertaining and free. 


Census Bureau 




















Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


What If Henry Has Started Something? 
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An early picture of Barkerville, erstwhile gold capital of western Canada. Once the mecca of adventurers from all the world, 
the town now faces extinction by the very thing that caused its birth 


Old Barkerville is Doomed to Die 


ROM a slumber of half a 

century Barkerville, famous 

erstwhile gold capital of 

Western Canada, has been 
awakened to hear the passing of its 
death sentence. 

Few towns west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are so steeped in romance and tradi- 
tion of gold rush days as Barkerville. Back 
in the early sixties Barkerville was the 
mecca of adventurers from all corners of 
the world, lured into the wilderness of 
central British Columbia to seek their 
fortune in the golden tributaries of the 
mighty Fraser river. Barkerville in those 
days was the center of a carefree civiliza- 
tion which has left an indelible imprint on 
the memories of the few pioneer settlers 
who still make the town their home. 
Memories are about all there will be of 
Barkerville soon, because the picturesque 
little town is doomed to pass out of ma- 
terial existence. 

John Hopp, practical gold mine opera- 
tor, has passed judgment and the verdict 
is death. In a few weeks the quaint old 
wooden houses which have withstood 
more than half a hundred stern winters 
will be torn down and modern gold mining 
apparatus will tear into Barkerville’s 
ancient streets, making way for sluices 
and rifles to detect the placer gold that 
has been imbedded under the old town- 
site. 

“We've been working all the ridges 
round here with hydraulic operations,” 
said Hopp as he looked out across Barker- 
ville nestling quietly beside historic Wil- 
liams Creek, which in its day yielded close 
to $40,000,000 in gold. “We’ve washed 





By Charles Lugrin Shaw 


away the ground and taken out the gold 
in every section round the town, and now 
we'll bore into the town itself. We cleaned 
up $70,000 last year at Lownee, just 
west of the town, and the other sides have 
been worked bare. There is lots of gold 
under Barkerville and it’s too good a bet 
to pass up.” 

The old-timers who have lived at 
Barkerville ever since the gold rush days 
are heart-broken. Barkerville has been 
their world, because they have been 
isolated from the outside regions by many 
miles of rugged hill country traversed 
-— by a crude wagon road. 

here is only one Bill Brown of Barker- 
ville, but he is a typical survivor of the 
gold rush days of ’62—a tall, somewhat 
stooped figure, wearing a long gray beard 
and with eyes that seem to see nothing 
except the image of what used to be. Up 
in Barkerville the pioneers live in the 
past. They look upon the present with 
tolerance and upon the future with neither 
enthusiasm nor hope. They merely asked 
to be left alone. 

Bill Brown has been living at Barker- 
ville nearly sixty years. He has been 
there so long that he has lost all con- 
ception of the outside world, but he 
doesn’t care. He disagrees with the con- 
fidence of the newcomers that there is 
millions of dollars’ worth of gold in the 
hills round Barkerville and that modern 
methods of mining will get it out. He 
would rather not discuss that prospect, 





and as for John Hopp’s plans, he 
dares not think of them. He would 
rather stroll down to the old weed- 
tangled cemetery—the show-place 
of Barkervill—and ponder over the 
days that have gone before. He likes to 
sit there and look at the tombstone 
which marks the last resting place 
of “Cariboo” Cameron, who made the 
biggest fortune of them all and frittered it 
away in Wall Street speculations. He 
likes to think of the days when Judge 
Matthew Begbie put the fear of God in the 
hearts of evil-doers. He conjures up 
memories of Hard Curry, who ruled the 
bar-rooms with his fists; of Jim Loring, 
the lucky one, and handsome John Kurtz. 
To Bill Brown the days when these figures 
were flesh and blood and walked the 
streets of Barkerville were the only days 
that count. The present is just a shadow 
of the past and doesn’t matter, according 
to his philosophy. 

There is no place just like Barkerville. 
Half the. people there have lived in the 
same town all their lives. Practically 
none of the rising generation knows even 
Quesnel, and Quesnel is only sixty miles 
away on the main route to the bigger 
centers of the south and west. There are 
many people up there who established 
themselves in Barkerville before the 
American Civil War and who have lived 
there quietly ever since. They have never 
seen a steamboat or a railroad—not even 
a brick house, because there are no bricks 
in the Cariboo country, and many Barker- 
ville folks will never see these things be- 
cause they are satisfied to go on living the 
(Continued on page 77 
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HERE is a difference. Those of us 

born prior to 1900 hate to admit 

it, but if we are open-minded we 

will recognize the fact that the 
woman with bobbed hair has a mental 
slant, an outlook on life wholly unlike the 
thought processes of our earlier years. 
The glasses through which she views the 
world, herself and her relations to her 
environment have lost their pink tint. 
She no longer sees men through a rosy 
mist, their outlines softened and the 
edges blurred; rather she dissects them, 
their actions and their motives, looks at 
them—and at herself—through the clear, 
sharp glasses of the biologist. For her 
the carefully nurtured illusions of the mid- 
Victorian period have been shattered; she 
is not afraid to apply the term “legs”’ to 
the underpinning of pianos and people. 
She seems hard and sophisticated at an 
age when the maiden of twenty-five years 
ago was all softness and dreamy romance. 
Where the old-fashioned girl opened her 
mouth, shut her eyes 
and swallowed ready- 
made notions without 
even tasting them, 
the modern woman 
keeps her eyes wide 
open and questions 
everything, even so 
ancient, honored and 
hoary an institution 
as marriage. 

The woman of the 
Far West blazed the 
trail out of the mist 
of sheltered romanti- 
cism into the hard 
light of actualities. 
Woman suffrage was 
born in the Far West; 
co-educational _ col- 
leges of the Far West 
opened the _profes- 
sions to women long 
before the barriers 
were broken down in 
the east and south. 
Also, divorce was easy 
and frequent in the 
Far West while high 
explosives were still 
necessary to crack the 
cast-iron bonds of 
matrimony in other 
parts of the country. In the actual emanci- 
pation of woman the Far West has always 
been the leader even though most of the 
heavy thinking concerning the status of 
the female sex was done elsewhere. 

These remarks are the preface to our 
introduction of Nancy Barr Mavity and 
“Hazard.” 


“I Would Rather Be 
Intelligent Than Moral” 


This is a quotation from “Hazard,” the 
novel whose publication begins in the 


Se =, —_ 





September issue. The sentiment uttered 
by a girl just out of her teens sounds 
explosive. It represents the state of mind 
of unnumbered thousands of young 
women today, women who insist on apply- 
ing the acid test of straight thinking to all 
the accepted standards. 

Nancy Barr Mavity takes her heroine 
from childhood, depicts her rebellion 
against the narrow outlook of the middle- 
class family, shows her reaction to con- 
ventional religion and formal education, 
accompanies her into the workaday life of 
the great city and with a bold brush and 
free strokes paints the struggle between 
the old standards and the new critical 
ideas when love enters the life of the girl 
who was not afraid to analyze her 
strongest primitive impulses. 

We are proud to present this study of 
contemporaneous American life, proud 
not only because it is a really finished 
piece of literary work, but proud also 
because the author handles a delicate 





Nancy Barr Mavity, author of “Hazard,” and her two children. Mrs. Mavity's 
novel of an adventurous girl's revolt against established conventions and the 
results of her encounters with life begins publication in these pages next month. 
“Hazard” is a story that will be widely discussed and perhaps criticised, but 
there is one thing certain—it will be followed with unflagging interest 


subject powerfully, yet with restraint, 
good taste and tact. You will like Tracy, 
the clear-eyed, bobbed-hair girl who has 
the courage of her convictions, who pene- 
trates through conventions and customs 
so deeply that after all her conduct is 
logically molded by the basic facts which 
give rise to the conventions and customs. 
Probably you will be shocked by many of 
the opinions of the rebellious girl, but you 
will like her nevertheless. 

And you will also like the failure of 
Nancy Barr Mavity to join the literary 











group which delves in the devious byways 
of the sexually abnormal. There is sanity 
of feeling oak clarity of thought through- 
out the story. And instead of leading the 
young married couple into the mire of 
matrimonial hatred, the author guides 
man and wife to the heights of true com- 
panionship. 

“Hazard” will set you thinking, will 
cause you to examine your own life and 
the lives of your married friends with fresh 
interest from a new angle. 


The Fatted Calf Comes 
Back to Its Home Co-ral 


Nothing causes the editorial heart 
greater joy than the sight of a new author 
or artist hatched in the sanctum making 
good. Five years ago Will James ciume 
to the Editor’s desk with his insides badly 
mussed up in a rodeo and a bundle of 
drawings under his arm. He couldn't 
ride any more, so the cowboy wondered 
whether he could 
make a living with 
pencil and brush. ‘or 
several years his re- 
markably faithful and 
vivid drawings of iife 
on the range, most 
of them finished be- 
fore he had begun his 
art course, appeared 
exclusively in the 
pages of SuNSET. But 
the editorial discov- 
erer of new talent 1s 
never so happy as 
when his discovery 1s 
snatched from him 
by: his competitors. 
The snatching vindi- 
cates his judgment 

Will James has ar- 
rived. His vivid col- 
loquial descriptions of 
range life and_ his 
illustrations are now 
appearing in several 
big eastern publi- 
cations. The calf we 
raised on the bottle 
has become a magnif- 
cent bull ranging in 
far pastures. But he’s 
come home again. 
Will James’ articles and drawings depict- 
ing the life of the “Bronco Twisters” will 
be published in early issues. 


“Fighting Hearts of the Wild” 


Kenneth Gilbert knows animals and 
their ways as few men do, and has, lucki'y, 
the ability to tell what he knows in 
dramatic stories. SUNSET readers will 
be glad to learn that the first of a new 
series of tales by Mr. Gilbert, each story 
an exemplification of the idea contained in 
the heading above, will appear next month. 
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The West at Washington 


Significant News 
from the Nation's 


Capital 


ISCUSSING agricultural depres- 
D sion, Secretary Wallace recently, 


remarked that it was a good sign 

that the rural population is again 
pouring into the cities. I rubbed my 
eyes and read again and again. I was 
still reflecting on this heterodoxy—accor- 
ding to all the lamentations we have heard 
about our cities becoming top-heavy— 
when along came Frank Vanderlip and 
declared that our farm population was 
much too large. Then I listened to 
Julius Barnes of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce explain how our farmers 
have applied mechanical power to agri- 
culture until one farm laborer is equal to 
hve seventy years ago. 

Finally came a believer in heroic plots 
in our national life and sketched the 
drama that he sees unfolding round this 
new idea of too many people on the land. 
Mr. Wallace and the farm bloc, he said, 
have agreed that there should be no more 
new plough land in this country until the 
home market is able to absorb all the 
foodstuffs the present acreage is capable 
of producing. Dr. Work, the new Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Coloradoan, he repre- 
sented as dyed in the Western love of new 
development and determined to raise a 
monument to himself by inaugurating a 
new era in reclamation and opening up of 
Alaska. Results a new contect between 
the two departments, just when they had 
buried the axe in Mr. Fall’s political 
grave. 

The crisis comes with President Har- 
cing’s trip to the West and to Alaska. 
With him goes Work, would-be empire 
builder, believing that when a nation 
ceases to expand it begins to decay. Also 
with him goes Wallace, firmly believing 
that our natural resources are over- 








developed and that one prosperous farmer 
is better than a dozen pauperized ones. 
With them goes Hoover, brought in 
according to the seer of plots, by the 
President to act as moderator and arbi- 
trator and to reconcile particular over- 
production with the fundamental doctrine 
that the world really has not enough of 
anything and that the more production 
the more consumption all round. 

If Wallace prevails, then, so far as the 
Administration is concerned, Alaska’s 
door will not be opened very widely; 
there will be no more reclamation projects 
for a decade and there will be no more new 
homes on the land until the dismal record 
of abandoned farms is erased. If Work 
wins, Alaska’s agricultural and other pro- 
duction is to be put under forced draft; 
thousands of new homes are to arise in 
the valleys of the Columbia and Colorado 
and wherever water may be brought to 
parched land. 

With this high plot in my mind, I called 
on Dr. Work and found confirmation and 
refutation. I gathered that as for irri- 
gation he is more concerned just now in 
finding out whether there has not already 
been too much irrigation, or rather, irri- 
gation in the wrong places or in the wrong 
ways. It seems that he is not altogether 
certain that it is a blessing to redeem the 


desert if the cost of redemption and 


operation are so great that the settlers 
can never make it pay. He has a sus- 
picion that enthusiasm for the idea of 
reclamation has run away with judicious 
forecasts of the practical results. An 
oasis in the desert is beautiful to look 
upon—but does it pay? A green oasis 
that is an economic failure delighteth the 


artist but is a sad sight to the man of 


business. Nevertheless, I conclude that 
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Dr. Work was only putting the irrigation 
house in order before extending it. 

As for Alaska, well, the era of pre- 
tending that it is open while blocking the 
ingresses and greasing the egresses with 
bureaucratic interference must cease, says 
the new Secretary of the Interior. The 
administration of Alaskan resources must 
be made a unit. It must all be lumped 
in the Department of the Interior. The 
forests, too? Yes. Everything in a 
grand division of the Department of the 
Interior, to be headed by an Assistant 
Secretary, a sort of Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, with nothing to do but 
attend to Alaska. Give him all the power 
and all the responsibility, subject only to 
the Secretary of the Interior. When 
that is done the Alaskan settler will no 
longer have to steer a careful course 
among 148 agencies of government before 
he can settle down to empire building 
under the midnight sun. Alaska should 
be developed—or rather allowed to 
develop. That doesn’t mean that it 
should be turned over to the people who 
happen to be on the ground now, but that 
it should be administered for those who 
are to go there and for all the people. So 
says Dr. Work. 


U 
A New Storm Brewing 


Aha, so the tomahawk seems to be 
working out of the grave. Dr. Work 
insists on getting the Alaskan National 
Forests and sees no way to round out his 
Alaska task of centralization unless he 
gets them. Generally speaking, too, Dr. 
Work is an enthusiast on all-round depart- 
mental reorganization and it is as plain to 
him as a Pennsylvania Dutch barn on a 
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hilltop that the hundred-million-highway. 
bureau should be shifted from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Interior, as 
made and provided in the re-organization 
report. want to get or keep nothing 
that doesn’t belong here,” he says. This 
has an easy sound, but Mr. Wallace says 
the same thing, meaning something else. 

In the meantime Dr. Work is beginning 
his charity at home and is straightening 
out the organization of the Department 
of the Interior. One of his first tasks was 
to find out what the department was 
about. Nobody knew precisely. It had 
grown for a hundred years, like an old- 
fashioned house, by L’s and lean-to’s. It 
had to be charted and it seemed that the 
old hands couldn’t see the department as 
a whole for the bureaus. But now it’s all 
put down in nice horizontal, vertical and 
oblique lines, which converge in separate 
channels on the head.of the department. 
Decisions need no longer be deferred be- 
cause the decider can’t be located. The 
chart is spotted with deciders. ‘“‘Decen- 
tralization of authority and centralization 
of responsibility.” Inthe last analysis Dr. 
Work will take all the blame. 

“That is beautiful,” I said, “but will it 
work in government?” 

For answer, I was respectfully but 
emphatically referred. to the Postoffice 
department. Dr. Work was there for a 
couple of years, you will remember. 

Departing, I apologized for asking “fool 
questions”—one of them being, ‘““How 
can you get anything done with this open- 
door policy—two open doors in fact, with 
anybody free to drift i in and sidle up to 
your desk just as I did?” 

- Any question is proper here,” was the 
reply, “but the answer may be i improper.’ 

With this word “improper” still occu- 
pying the adjacent atmosphere Dr. Work 
grimly remarked that he read SuNseT— 
with a gimlet glance at me that suggested 
some previous stuff in this column had not 
escaped his notice. And I recalled with 
a fellow feeling what the editor once wrote 
about meeting Mr. Fall—just after writ- 
ing some smart and smarting things about 
the New Mexican. 


U 


Time to Stop Extravagances 


Musing on irrigation, natural resources, 
conservation and exploitation, I called on 
that great Californian, John Hays Ham- 
mond, and sitting in a library whose walls 
were covered with autographed photo- 
graphs of Cecil Rhodes, Barney Barnato, 
Lord Milner, J. J. Hill, Roosevelt, and a 
hundred other men whose achievements 
constitute the history of their times, I got 
his ideas of how the age of exploitation is 
over for the United States. It served the 
purpose in its time, but now husbanding 
of resources is the problem. Use pru- 
dently what we have, acquire all that we 
can wien and perhaps entrench upon old 
notions of private property enough to see 
that the wealth nature has provided shall 
not be monopolized. 

Recalling his association with the 
mining of the precious metals in the 
United States, Mexico and South Africa, 
I asked Mr. Hammond what we were 


going to do for sound money when the 
gold is all mined. There I touched the 
sympathy all mining men have for silver. 
“Make silver a money metal again when 


gold gets too scarce,” he said. And he 
added, “I don’t know but what we ought 
to find a way to use more of it- now. 
Canada, the United States and Mexico 
have untold silver deposits. If there was 
a profitable market for silver there would 
be a wonderful revival of industry in large 
territories on this continent.” 

“And when iron and copper are gone, 
what then?” 

“Civilization as we know it will col- 
lapse, but science is valorously penetra- 
ting the interior of the unknown, and iron 
may -be as dispensable in another genera- 
tion as neoliths were in the copper age. 

But Mr. Hammond is alarmed over the 
exhaustion of petroleum because it 
appears to be so near. To him it is the 
height of public extravagance to use oil 
for fuel when the end is so near and coal 
remains for five thousand years. Con- 
serving our resources, thinking and plan- 
ning national life as a business builder 
plans his work, stabilizing production and 
consumption, eliminating panics, develop- 
ing the waste places of the earth at home 
and abroad to increase consumption and 
therefore demand, Mr. Hammond fore- 
sees a future materially richer for the 
sons of Martha as well as of Mary, than 
men have ever dreamed of in the past. 
He didn’t say much about coal, as he is 
reserving that for an exclusive article i in 
the well-known “Public Documents,” in 
the form of a report to Congress as Chair- 
man of the Coal Commission which is 
trying to find out how too many miners 
can get a living wage for producing too 
little coal in a land that counts its coal 
somewhere in the trillions of tons. Mr. 
Hammond believes in national thinking— 
and he has a big job of that sort of thought 
in the national coal pile. 


U 
A Stockman Who Thinks 


Perhaps it is the indices and other 
obfuscations of economists that make it 
a deadly insult to call a plain man an 
economist. I didn’t know what a deroga- 
tory term economist is until the other day 
W. G. Jamieson, a cattleman and—well, 
thinker about the business of agriculture 
from La Veta, Colorado, and a member of 
Mr. Hoover’s commission to locate the 
African in the agricultural export wood- 
pile, showed me a charming little chart 
that diagrams what a farmer does when he 
sets out to hunt a loan. I was so thrilled 
that I saluted him as an agricultural 
economist. He objected vigorously; and 
then getting himself in hand, gently but 
firmly pointed out what a grievous thing 
it was to be called an economist when you 
are in fact an honest man, a cattleman, a 
farmer and a seeker after facts. 

Seeing that Mr. Jamieson was not an 
economist I hopefully asked him what he 
thought about the new idea that there 
ought not to be any more farms or 
farmers for a spell. Speaking not as a 
Western boomer or a lover of irrigation 
but as a citizen, he said that every acre 
that could be profitably irrigated should 
be, and that wise national policy would 
hasten the process. Here was a farmer, 
working on a commission necessitated by 
too much farming, coming out for more 
farming! Worse and more if it! “It’s 
a case of survival of the fittest. The 
sooner we get a lot more successful far- 
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mers on irrigated farms, the sooner farms 
that ought to will be abandoned and the 
sooner farmers that are farming at a loss 
with the wrong sort of crops will shift to 
the right sort. There’s a twilight zone 
from the panhandle of Texas to Canada 
where dry-farming with the old crops is a 
great success—when it rains hard. When 
those boys are starved out for good trving 
to raise wheat and corn on half enough 
precipitation they will go for milo and 
kaffir and other plants that get juicy ona 
dew drop, and they will feed forage to the 
range cattlemen we shall send them, and 
they will leave the cereals to the irrigators 
and the rain-belt farmers, and every man 
will be at his nature-apportioned task and 
as happy as a farmer can reasonably be 
expected to be.” 


U 
A Millionaire's Industrious Son 


By the way, I wonder how many of Nir. 
John Hays Hammond’s old-time friends 
know that the Hammond whose essential 
inventions have projected him on to che 
board of the great Radio Corporation is 
none other than little Jack Hammond of 
the Rand days. “Jack” has two hundred 
patents of one sort and another and is an 
exception to rich men’s sons in more ways 
than one. He is also an exception to Mr, 
Hammond’s cherished belief that rich 
boys are handicapped. “Jack” has worked 
like’a beaver on his inventions but “the 
old man” admits that it is doubt‘ul 
whether he could have succeeded as he 
has if a fond father with a capacious 
check-book had not been at hand to 
handicap the inventor with a substantial 
meal ticket in his creative but dividend- 
less days. Jack is now putting the finish- 
ing touches on his device for selecting 
radio messages out of a welter of airless 
communications. Since he has been 
devoting more time to radio communi- 
cation than radio navigation control the 
life boat crew at old Gloucester is getting 
stale. Jack’s laboratory is there and the 
crew’s services were very handy when tlie 
radio genie balked and bumped the boat 
it was to guide. 


U 
Silver Needs a Life Line 


Speaking of silver, June 15 was a doleful 
day in silverdom, for on it the Treasury 
bought the last ounce of silver under the 
Pittman Act, providing it should not be 
subsequently found that the limit was 
passed earlier; in which case the last 

urchase would be sometime before. 

his sounds a trifle mixed but it isn’t any 
more mixed than the facts, for the silver 
men hate to let go of the last hope and 
they have been reading more interpre- 
tations into the Pittman Act than the 
Senator for Nevada ever dreamed of, 
though he has been willing to stand for 
any interpretation that would buy a little 
more of the white metal at $1 instead of 
60 cents per ounce. The problem now is 
how to get the silver-using countries into 
the same hole they were in during the 
war. Then they had to come to us for 
silver at $1, getting it from the treasury 
store at that price; the treasury since 
replacing it by purchase of American 
silver only at the same price. An act to 
legalize a silver combine might be the 
answer. 
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How to keep your hair soft and 
silky, full of life and lustre, 


bright and fresh-looking 


Why proper shampooing 
makes your hair beautiful 


ANYONE can have beautiful hair, if it is 
cared for properly. 

Shampooing is the most important thing. 

Proper shampooing is what brings out all 
the real life and lustre, the natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

Proper shampooing, however, means more 
than just washing your hair—it means 
thorough cleansing. 

The hair and scalp are constantly secreting 
oily, gummy substances. These substances 
catch the dust and dirt, and the hair becomes 
coated with this. 

[his coating, when it becomes excessive, 
naturally dulls the hair and destroys its gloss 
and lustre. It covers up and prevents the 
natural color and beauty of the hair from 
showing. It also causes scales and dandruff. 


How to prevent this coating 
To have beautiful hair, you must prevent 
this coating from accumulating. 
This cannot be done with ordinary soaps 
not adapted for the purpose. Besides, the 
hair cannot stand the harsh effect of free 
alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. 


The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo is not only 
especially adapted to cleanse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly, but it cannot possible injure. 
This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

The quick, easy way 

Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup or glass with a little warm water is all that 
is required. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub it in. It makes an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, which rinses out quickly 
and easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. It keeps the scalp soft and 
healthy, the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Mulsified 
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Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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oii The Romantic Cow 


to sport stubby horns and less active 
legs. Instead of making one think of 
soups, the sight of her heavily padded 
body—in what the Scotchman calls ‘“‘the 
bloom”—concealing succulent cuts and 
juicy steaks would make the mouth of 
a packing-house water. 

Marbesam, too, is vastly different. The 


great herds that were slowly drifted across 


counties and even states, timed to arrive 
at the shipping point at the proper time 
ready te be dumped on the market by the 
train load, have vanished. The most 
remote of the modern cattle men are only 
a few days’ journey from a shipping point. 
It gives him the advantage of being able 
to watch his market, and, if in doubt, try 
it out with a small shipment. Again, the 
cattle barons were dependent on the grass 
of the trail to keep their beef at a high 
market rate. If it happened to be a poor 
grass year the stock might reach market 
in far from a prime condition. The 
modern cattle man is prepared for this 
contingency. Great feeding stations, close 
in to the market, are operated to handle 
stock lacking finish, or to enable them to 
wait for a higher market. 


The Modern Round-Up 


The old time round-up with its chuck 
wagons lorded over by despotic cooks, 
its dozens of riders representing many 
outfits, each competing with the other in 
deeds of skill and horsemanship, its horse 
wranglers and singing night herders have 
practically passed into 
history. In its place, 
singly, in pairs, or at the 
most a scant half dozen 
riders handle the nar- 
rower ranges. Up in 
the forest reserve and 
on the still remaining 
stretches of open grazing 
lands, with the same 
daring horsemanship, the 
same skilful roping, the 
country is combed for 
the stragglers of the 
herds. loeax splashes 
of vivid color have van- 
ished from the pictures- 
queness of the cattle 
industry, but the person- 
nel is composed of the 
same competent, free- 
hearted boys as in the 
old days. Instead of 
performing a daring deed 
in the course of a day’s work in the 
presence of dozens of riders eager to 
advertise the feat throughout the coun- 
try, the deed goes unwitnessed by admir- 
ing crowds and is forgotten. 

Though much changed, there is prac- 
tically no part of the duties of the cattle 
barons which does not still exist in the 
modern cattle industry in a recognizable 
form. The same skill is required in 
roping, branding and riding. Likewise, 
rustlers keep the modern cattle man on his 
guard. 

Horsemanship is handled by the young 
on a cattle ranch—either of yesterday or 
today—in the same category as learning 
to walk and talk. It is the natural thing. 


(Continued from page 19) 


Most of them can’t remember the first 
time they ever felt the thrilling stretch of 
muscles as the horses they were riding 
began to reach for the scenery. They are 
brought up on the whip of the clean, 
sweet air in their faces as they race round 
the country; while the undependable cow 
herself has taught them to think and act 
simultaneously. One vivid incident of 
my cowpunching days illustrates the sort 
of training the youth of the cattle country 
receive in the business of living. 

Late one night a steer bolted out of a 
bunch the boss was bringing to the corrals. 
He took refuge in a pole patch. The 
next morning, just as I had my horse 
saddled in preparation to ride out and 
mend an irrigation ditch, I heard the boss 
tell his daughter Mary to ride down to the 
pole patch and take a look round. Mary 
had just brought in the milk cow and was 
already on her horse. The boss saw me 
ready to ride, so he told me to go with 
Mary. 

We sighted the steer feeding just out- 
side of the pole patch; but the instant he 
sighted us, his enemies, he stuck his tail 
straight out behind him and headed for 
the thickest part of the tangle. 

Mary and I were right on top of a steep 
pitch when we and the steer sighted each 
other. Mary gave a yell and rode down 


the slope at breakneck speed. 
When we hit the pole patch, we could 





The great herds that were slowly drifted across counties to the 
shipping point have vanished. Smaller shipments and 


shorter distances to market are the rule today 


hear the steer crashing along ahead of us. 
Since my pony, carrying my extra weight, 
couldn’t catch her, Mary led the way. In 
another instant we were plunging through 
the pole patch, jumping poles and dodging 
tangles, but never slackening our speed 
for a second. We caught up with the 
steer just as he was clearing the pole 
patch on the other side. 

“Circle him round the patch!’ screamed 
Mary. 

I circled him according to orders, while 
Mary skilfully kept him from bolting 
back into the tangle. Between us we 
ran him to the corrals and put him back in 
the bunch. 

Here were all the elements needed for a 


first-class romance. An unattached young 
man in the search of adventure, working 
by the side of a dashing cowgirl with an 
inheritance right in a cattle ranch. She 
was beautiful, too, with brown hair and 
direct brown eyes. Also, she was only 
ten years old. Can you imagine your 
ten-year-old baby riding a pony throvgh 
a pole patch at such speed ti a stumble 
might mean the end of a promising career? 
Mary’s mother didn’t like it either. She 
was not backward about saying so. 

“Henry!” she snapped at her husband, 
giving him a glare. “How many times 
have I got to tell you not to send Mary 
into that pole patch? I can’t spend all 
my time sewing for her! Just look at that 
dress!” 


Giving Tony a Lesson 


Once again, when I was working {ar 
from a cattle country, I saw a small boy 
preparing to ride a pony to school. ‘I he 
pony had other plans and pitched him off 
one time after another. Finally he con- 
cluded the pony was too much for him 
and began to cry as he turned toward tie 
house. 
“Ma!” he bawled, “Tony won’t let me 
ride him, again!’ Evidently Tony was 
performing according to schedule. 

There was a bustling about in the hous:, 
and a few minutes tater a fine looking 
young woman dressed in coveralls and a 
pair of boots and spurs came out of the 
house and advanced on Tony. 

Tony did his best 

| pitching and even sun- 

' fished a couple of times 

for good measure, but he 

was sadly outclassed and 
soon acknowledged it. 

“There, Sonny,” she 
said ‘as she turned the 
pony over to the boy, “‘! 
reckon he'll be good 
now.” Then she frowned 
disapprovingly on_ he: 
offspring. “Sonny,” she 
said, “I wish you had 
sand enough to learn to 
ride. When I was you: 
age I could have cinched 
the saddle, backwards, 
on the fuzz-tail and 
scratched him every 
jump to the schoo! 
house.” On inquiry | 
found that the young 
woman had been brought 
up on a cattle ranch and had married 
on to a wheat ranch. She probably 
could have made good her boast. 
Everywhere scattered throughout th« 
West are real riders. 

While the days of cattle rustling on : 
wholesale scale are past, rustling still goes 
on. Small ranchers continue to stock 
their empty ranges with slick-ears from 
their neighbors’ plenteous herds. Anothe: 
common way of stealing cattle is te 
butcher them and peddle the meat. Many 
a cattle man has unsuspectingly pur- 
chased steaks off one of his own stolen 
steers. Another method that was in 
vogue until a short time ago consisted of 
a chain of ranches extending across the 
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tee At the Geysera, near Cloverdale 
In the Petrified Forest, near Santa Rosa Giant Redwoods, Humboldt County 


‘Worip WONDERS 


HEN you visit Northwestern California, long famed as 

\¢ the land of the giant Redwoods, you will travel through 
a region of many and varied wonders. Remarkable as are the 
Sequoias for their age, their size, and the majestic beauty of 

: their forests, there are other features of great interest to the 
traveler in this vast scenic area reached by the Northwestern 


Pacific Railroad, all within a day’s trip from San Francisco. f 


if 
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Geysers, gushing forth hissing clouds of steam; the Petrified Forest, 
with its world-old Sequoias, now turned to stone; Luther Burbank’s 
gardens, showing the products of the flower wizard’s skill; a mineral 
springs area larger than that of Europe—these and other remarkable 
features will make memorable your visit to Northwestern California. 
They are world renowned. For many years travelers from all quarters 
of the globe have come to visit them. 


And this is also Vacationland. Bathing beaches— boating—hiking— 
horseback riding—fishing and hunting—mountain climbing—golfing 
—every outdoor sport invites you. More than two hundred delightful 
resorts and inns dot this region, offering you a choice of hotel, cottage, 
or tent accommodations. 


Now is the time to plan a new sort of vacation in this unique and 


beautiful land. 


NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC 


Send for our illustrated booklets describing the scenery, the natural 
wonders, and.the resorts and hotels of Northwestern California. 
Use this coupon. 


When in San Francisco inquire at Northwestern Pacific Railro: ad ticket offices 
Post Street and Ferry Building 
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country, each operated by a rustler who 
held the confidence of the community. 
With this blind, cattle were stolen, moved 
rom friendly. ranch to friendly ranch 
until they were well beyond chance of dis- 
covery. They were then sold and the 
profits distributed. 

The last one of these rings to be broken 
up was headed by a man who preached as 
a side line. That he was not as humble 
and meek as his claims was evidenced by a 
spectacular jail break which he made. 

e escaped in spite of the pot shots the 
sheriff took at him at every jump until he 
was distanced. 

One piece of rustling was brought for- 
cibly to my attention. I happened to be 
riding through a country with which I was 
unfamiliar. I had camped for the night, 

though it was still early, beside a stream 

t far from a set of unprosperous appear- 
ing ranch buildings. pe out of meat, 
so | decided to take my rifle and go into a 
patch of timber beyond the buildings and 
see if I could pick up a grouse. 

When I neared the buildings, a man 
came out of the house with a spade in his 
hand, He engaged me in conversation 
and eyed my rifle. 

Wi 


“Will ye do me a favor?” he asked. “I 





want to shoot some meat, an’ the boy took 
my rifle to town with him. Will ye lend 
me your gun for about five minutes?” 

“Sure!” I said. 

He took the rifle and led the way over 
a little hill in front of the house. Under 
the far side a bunch of fat steers was 
feeding. The old man maneuvered to a 
good position and then felt in his pockets. 

“Shucks!” he grunted like one disgusted 
with life. “If i hain’t went an’ fergot 
them tarnation glasses again! An’ I 
cain’t see to shoot without ’em!”’ Then 
he had a bright idea. “Say, young fella, 
if ye’ll jest drap that critter fer ‘me, I'll 
give ye a nice hunk o’ meat.” 

I didn’t need any second invitation and 
dropped the steer. I also helped the old 
man butcher. No suspicion entered my 
head until the old man took his spade and 
buried every evidence of our work with 
the exception of the meat. 

“‘What’s the big idea?”’ I asked, gettin 
hot under the collar as I realized that 
had_been played for a hick. 

“You didn’t suppose I’d kill one o’ my 
own steers with these here critters so 
handy, did ye?” And he had the nerve 
to grin at me. Shot with my rifle and 
by my own hand, I couldn’t say a word. 


Ray Palmer Tracy 
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And so the cattle game goes on.! 
Science and experimentation, raising the 
standard and bringing fresh and better 
blood to the herds, together with the 
changing conditions have robbed the 
business of much of its picturesquencss 
but fundamentally it is the same. There 
is one combination that never changes; 
that is cow nature and daring youths in 
the search of adventure. 

You hear a lot about the passing of the 
old days of bold men and daring girls. 
If the old timers had anything on the 
present day generation, I have never been 
able to find evidence of it in the survivors 
and their jealously related tales of what 
used to be. The only difference I have 
been able to find is in the conditions. The 
law of the six-shooter has gone along with 
wholesale rustling and necktie parties. 
But the cow herself has kept the impor- 
tant thing burnished bright. There is stil! 
work on any cattle ranch, big or small, 
that demands snap decisions, nerve, ski’! 
and horsemanship. Conditions can kee» 
right on changing, but the spirit of yout) 
and adventure taken with cow nature are 
a combination which is keeping the tradi- , 
tions of our great Western cattle count: 
the same yesterday, today and forever. 





Why Wives Leave 


William expected, as time wore on, that 
Annabel would forget, but she did not. 
Her insistence seemed to grow with each 
passing month. And one day, three 
years after he had signed with the cor- 
poration, William finally caved in beneath 
the attack and surrendered. 

“Very well, my dear,” he said humbly 
to his wife one evening at supper, “I will 
tdke you to the studio tomorrow. You 
shall see everything there is to see tomor- 
row afternoon.’: 

‘Annabel beamed upon him and the 
evening at home was without turmoil 
ot distressing argument. Annabel said 
nothing for that one evening about the 
pretty women with whom William spent 
his days flirting. As she saw William, he 
was still the brave handsome youth of 
twenty-four whom she had married; a 
strong manly figure, with whom women 
fell in love after one quick look. She had 
fallen in love with William. To her, he 
was a romantic person who had a certain 
way with women, and nobody could fool 
hér about it. She knew that his hair was 
now almost wholly ‘gone, but she felt 
certain that other and designing young 
women did not notice it. 

At the studio the following morning 
William dictated a stirring episode to Mrs. 
Marble about a handsome young dog of a 
fellow who went to New York from the 
great free West and finally married a 
banker’s daughter. He toyed as usual 
with the brass-shod mallet, and as usual 
threatened to tap Mrs. Marble on the 
back of the head. .As usual, too, he 
threatened the blue bulb, wondering, at 
one pause in his dictation, whether if he 
whanged it, the noise would reach the 
front office where his boss secluded him- 
self. 

As noon approached, William reflected 


(Continued from page 25) 


that his wife would be along presently. 
She would come over in the family chariot, 
which was a vehicle William was some- 
times permitted to ride in. Mrs. William 
always drove it. Sometimes, when she 
was up early, she lifted William to the 
office. Sometimes, too, she called for him 
at five o’clock. Now and then he was 
forced to send her away, saying he had 
extra work, and on these occasions Mrs. 
Watson indulged herself in words—many 
words. 

He could go to the front office, William 
reflected, and obtain a pass which would 
legally and officially permit him to escort 
his better half through the studio. It 
would be an unusual request, but he 
thought that probably the company 
would grant it, seeing that he had never 
requested anything else in the three years. 
The company would probably raise its 
eyebrows and tell William it hoped he 
did not intend to make a practise of such 
things, but he would most likely get his 
pass. 


N the other hand, William hated the 

front office and every one in it. He 
had entered those dim and cathedral-like 
offices only once.during his career. That 
was the day when his salary had been 
reduced twenty dollars a week—due, the 
company said, to the general drop in the 
cost of living. 

Outside of that one visit, William had 
studiously kept away. He had never 
been reprimanded for breaking company 
rules, because he had never broken com- 
pany rules. His conduct had been always 
one hundred per cent. He did his work 
well enough to preserve his job, but his 
relations with his employers were dis- 


Home 


tinctly impersonal. He knew Mr. Fred- 
erick Claymore by sight, but Mr. Clay- 
more never spoke to him and he never 
spoke to Mr. at except on the one 
occasion when his salary had been pruned. 
At four o’clock, which was the hour 
agreed upon, Mrs. William Watson arrived 
in her small sedanette and parked it 
among the motion picture automobiles 
that filled the block before the studio. An 
office boy brought word to William that : 
his wife was in the waiting room, which 
was a stern, desolate iakiey-bale with 
wooden benches of amazing hardness, 
designed, probably, to discourage waiting. 
William put on his old hat, informed Mrs. ; 
Marble that there would be no more dic- , 
tation and hunted up his wife. 
He led her carefully out of the waiting 
room and down the street to the employes’ 
entrance and there he passed inside, 
ignoring the office girl who glanced at him ° 
casually. For the next hour, Mr. Watson 
escorted his wife hither and yon. There 
was not much going on in the studio. 
Things were rather quiet. Most of the 
stages were bare and violently uninter- 
esting. She saw piles of lumber; stacks 
of abandoned scenery; half-finished sets 
either being pulled down or put up; car- 
penters walking slowly about with a help- 
less air, carrying spirit-levels. On one 
stage a discouraged looking director was 
talking things over with his staff, having 
come to a knot in his story, which, as he 
saw it, stopped the production and vir- 
tually ruined it. The most interesting 
thing Mrs. Watson beheld was a cameya 
man with a red face sawing the leg off a 
tripod. * Gone were the stars and the 
stareens. Where was the fascinating 
deviltry she had read about in the movie 
magazines? Where were the young dam- 
sels in butterfly costumes, wat 3 as she had 
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seen in the pictures? She concealed her 
disappointment and followed her husband 
from stage to stage. William felt foolish, 
but tried to make the tour as interesting 
as he could. 

“That,” he said, pointing to some 
waving white cotton, “is a diffuser. It 
hiters the sunlight.” 

“How interesting!” said his_ wife. 
‘‘Where are all the wild women?” William 
laughed uneasily. 

“There are no wild women,” he 
explained. ‘They are a hard-working set 
of actors and actresses. Some of them are 
absent on location trips. Others have 
been laid off until the next picture. It is 
usually just about as you see it today.” 

Mrs. Watson sniffed. William might 
think he was fooling her, but he distinctly 
was not. 

“Why don’t you take me across the 
street to the other lot?” she asked finally, 
when the tour seemed to be petering out. 

“‘Because there is nothing to see,” he 
answered. “It is simply a place where 
they store lumber and old sets. There is 
nothing going on at all.” 

There was another reason, too. The 
other lot, with its discarded sets, was 
guarded at the gate by a particularly dis- 
agreeable old gorgon who disliked William 
and was disliked by him. 

“‘Seems very queer that you won't take 
me over there,” said Mrs. Watson. 

“There is nothing to see,” William 
repeated. ‘It would be like looking at a 
pile of lumber.” 

They were at the main gateway of the 
A. B. C., and some of the employes were 
already departing for the day. William 
decided to go back to his office and sketch 
out part of tomorrow’s dictation. 

‘shall be a little late getting home 
tonight,” he explained. ‘‘You had better 
not wait for me. I can take a street car 
later on.” 

“Oh, you mean you are going back to 
your office,” she said acidly. 

“T have work to do,” he said. ‘You 
see I’ve lost some time showing you 
about.” 

“T notice you didn’t introduce me to 
your secretary,” she answered. ‘I would 
like to see this Mrs. Marble about whom 
you talk so much.” 

William was about to reply when a tow- 
headed office boy approached him and 
interrupted. 

“You’re wanted in Mr. Claymore’s 
office,” he said to William, who stared at 
him in surprise. 

“Allright,” he said. ‘‘First, my dear,” 
to his wife, “I'll take you out to your 

” 
car. 


Why Wives Leave Home: 


“If it doesn’t make any difference to 
you,” she said with painful politeness, 
“T’ll wait here a while. Perhaps I shall see 
some of the stars as they go home.” 

“Very well,” William agreed. “I'll 
come back in a minute and help you start 
the car.” 

He went at once to the front office, 
where, after a slight delay, he was ushered 
into Mr. Claymore’s profound presence. 
That official leaned back in a leather chair 
and glowered at William. 

“Watson,” he said, “you know the rules 
of this company, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Watson. 

“Well, then, what the devil do you 
mean by dragging a woman _ round 
through the stages?” 

“The lady happens to be my wife,” 
answered William quietly. “She has 
been curious about seeing the studio for a 
long time, and so I brought:her today. 
There was no harm in it that I ean see.” 

“That you can see! Who are you to 
see? You’re an employe here. You 
know the rules, and deliberately. break 
them! You know damned well that you 
can’t bring any one into the studio with- 


outa pass. You didn’t ask fora pass, did 
you!” . 
“No, sir,” said William.: “I didn’t 


think it would make much difference.” 

Claymore then insulted William steadily 
for sixty seconds, calling attention mainly 
to Watson’s utter insignificance and to the 
favor the company was doing him in 
keeping him on the pay-roll. 


Lia M stood before his employer in 
silence. Once during the talk, his 
mind drifted back to the days when he was 
a respectable city editor of newspapers 
with men under him to hurry into action 
at his brisk command. He felt, momen- 
tarily, like a worm, and a very small, 
miserable, muddy worm. 

“Don’t let it happen again,” Claymore 
concluded. “‘That’s all. You don’t mean 
anything in our affairs. We can replace 
you in fifteen minutes. You’re here to 
write scenarios and not to break rules. 
The next time you infringe any of the 
regulations, you’re discharged. You 
understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said William, rolling his hat 
between his fingers. 

He backed out into the hall and walked 
slowly down the steps into the lot. Mrs. 
Watson was standing where he had left 
her. 

“You’ve been a long time in that 
office,” she said witheringly. ‘I suppose 
there were some pretty women to keep 
you. 


Frank Condon 
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“No,” William said slowly, “just myself 
and another man. It was a TB wt talk.” 

“Hum!” said his wife. “I suppose you 
can drag yourself away long enough to 
see me to the car.” 

“Yes,” said William. ‘“T’ll start it for 
you.” 

He accompanied his wife to where she 
had parked the sedanette, helped her irto 
the seat, closed the door for her and 
cranked the engine by hand. Mrs. Watson 
backed out into the middle of the street 
and started for home. William watched the 
car disappear and walked back toward his 
little cubby-hole. Mrs. Marble was gone. 
The other scenarists were gone. 1’ 
stenographers were gone. Only the J; 
boy with his pail and his broom was 
sight, cleaning up the hall after the day 
work. William sat down drearily in | 
hard chair and stared at the picture ; 
Charles Chaplin above his desk. 

He lifted the mallet with the leath 
thong and toyed with it for an instar’. 
He looked at the beautiful costly bli:c 
bulb with its annoying tip of glass, and :t 
seemed to be grinning at him. A ray of 
the late afternoon sun crept through a 
window and was reflected in the blue of 
the globe. William’s fingers tightened 
slowly about the handle of the mallet. He 
raised it gently, held it poised above the 
mocking bubble of glass and brought :: 
down with a swift, definite, satisfyiny 
blow. 

As he had a hundred times anticipated, 
there was a beautiful explosion. Bits «: 
blue glass flew hither and yon. The tin 
room seemed filled completely with a sou 
edifying roar. The goose-neck standar: 
fell to the floor, and the Jap boy with hi; 
pail and his broom and cloth poked an 
inquiring nose into the doorway. 

e stood there with a wide grin and : 
question in his eye. 

“Him fall off?” he asked, indicating th: 
goose-neck on the floor. 

“Fall off, hell!’ said William Watson 
calmly. “I knocked it off, you slant 
eyed son of a jelly-fish! I hit it with thi: 
hammer. I smashed the damn thing! 
Now pick it up and clean out of here. And 
if you say another word, I’ll bust you on 
on the nose!” 

The astonished son of Nippon stared at 
Mr. Watson with his fixed grin and did at 
once as ordered. In silence, William 
Watson placed his old battered hat upon 
his head, put some papers into the top 
drawer of his desk, glanced at his watch 
and decided that, if he walked home, he 
would still be in time for supper. The 
walk would do him good. He began 
walking. 


An BDO A 


— 





Mirrors of Hollywood 


is debasing, he thinks. It ts purely a 
personal matter, getting married. So 
he suppressed this affair, like many 
others, all of which vexes his sorely 
tried publicity man. 

Poor Joe, the publicity man, has been 
suppressed so much that every now and 
then some one on the Lloyd lot says: “If 
you want it kept quiet, tell it to Joe.” 
Then he grieves for days. 

Beside objecting to having his honey- 
moon turned wrongside out and exposed 
on front pages, Harold has a mild dis- 


(Continued from page 15) 


taste for interviews and _ interviewers. 
Indeed, most stars possessing a dim sus- 
picion of intelligence have come to regard 
interviewers as the very lowest form of 
journalistic life. 

What if his pictures are sort of enter- 
taining? Is that any reason an actor 
should be hunted out and required to say 
inconsequential things, Harold wants to 
know. Indian pottery may be quaintly 
beautiful but who wants to read the 


Indian’s opinion on the world court or 
the making of hot biscuits? 

One of the most important experiments 
the cinema has ever known is being con- 
ducted at the Lloyd workshop. Nowhere 
in the offices, on the stages or in the 
dressing rooms can be seen a Semitic 
countenance. As everybody knows, the 
lost tribe of Israel has turned up in the 
rich field of the movies. Where there is 
honey there are bees. But the bees buz- 
zeth not on the Lloyd lot. Its just an ex- 
periment, like making cake without eggs. 
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Bearding Saint Elias 


but were frozen and congealed into a solid 
mass over which lay a deep accumulation 
of snow. There was not a black object 
to be seen anywhere except a few sharp 
peaks that projected their heads above the 
flood of white. It was a stretch of primi- 
tive chaos. 

This was the. land Russell saw from 
the shoulder of Saint Elias and was the 
land that was to occupy our attention for 
several days to come. 

It required six days for the party to 
cross the valley, and in that time we saw 
but three forms of life—some blue bottle 
flies, a few moths and innumerable tiny 
black insects about one-sixteenth of an 
inch long that hopped gayly over the 
snow on certain bright, sunshiny days. 


Snow Beds 


The elevation made temperature con- 
ditions most variable. During the night 
it was cold enough to freeze an inch of ice 
on water in pails and cold enough so that 
sleds could be drawn over the crust with- 
out any preliminary breaking of trail. 
But as the eastern sky burst into flame 
and “rosy fingered dawn” appeared and 
the sun blinked over the mountain tops, 
transforming each snow crystal into a 
sparkling diamond, the glacial air was 
warmed as with the breath of spring, and 
before noon the snow 
became too soft to carry 
the sleds. Then we had 
dinner, and after a siesta 
in the sun or a scouting 
trip ahead pitched the 
snow tents and were 
ready for a rest until 
midnight. 

Our beds on the snow 
were superb. If it had 
not been for the squeak 
they gave when we 
stirred, they might have 
been taken for feather 
beds. It was leaving 
them at midnight for 
breakfast that hurt. 
That performance was a 
solemn and serious affair 
and was not conducive 
to garrulousness. As 
one struggled with his 
frozen boot, he might 
chatter a bit of our 
favorite doggerel: 

Cold as a frog in a half- 

frozen pool, 

Cold as a toad on a frost- 

covered stool, 

Cold, etc., etc.— 

But popular as this was, it brought little 
response when with faces blistered and 
lips cracked by the reflected rays of sun- 
light from the snow it was painful enough 
to open the mouth for food without 
creasing the skin unnecessarily with 
smiles. 

After washing our hands in the snow 
and giving our eyes a dash with a snow- 
ball, the seven of us dressed in parkas and 
mittens would gather in one of the tents 
and sitting humped on boxes round the 
oil stove, would inhale the fragrance of 
the lone hotcake slowly turning a deep, 


(Continued from page 10) 


rich brown for one of us but for which 
one only the caprice of the cook would 
determine. We had no cook by profes- 
sion with us, and so to balance the 


‘work each man took his turn in the 


kitchen.” It was surprising how anxious 
we became for kitchen police duty, sur- 
prising because it is well known that get- 
ting up first in the morning and washing 
kettles is the last pleasure a sane person 
would crave. The truth is that a great 
deal of tasting was found necessary and 
besides there was always a gambling 
chance on left-overs. 

Once fully awake and breakfasted the 
pain of the early morning hours of sled- 
ding was soothed by the pleasure brought 
to us through our eyes. Words fail to 
describe adequately the beauty of those 
mornings on the Columbus Glacier. To 
walk between the towering heights of 
Mount Logan and Mount Saint Elias was 
a privilege in itself but to see them when 
the first shaft of morning sunlight illu- 
mined their peaks was to be given an 
insight into the secret halls of the Infinite. 

In crossing the valley the crunching of 
snow under foot and the buzzing of an 
occasional fly was all that violated the 
silent communion with Nature. But 








when the base of Saint Elias was neared, 
deep rumblings came frequently to our 
ears, and presently we were ushered into 
a region where noise was sovereign. There 
was a constant crashing and booming. 
We were now in. the land of avalanches. 
The northwest shoulder of Saint Elias 
rose two miles straight above us. At 
frequent intervals we could see a mass of 
snow stealthily fingering its way down the 
crinkled mountain side. For several 
moments no sound could be heard; then a 
dull roar would reach our ears and then a 
succession of crashes. Tons upon tons of 
snow and rocks were racing down the 
slope. Reaching the precipice, the mass 


PHOTC-BY THE AUTHOR 
The one-pole snow tents far above timber line 


would plunge over in a solid white sheet 
like a torrent of water and leave behind a 
cloud of snow dust, as it glissaded down 
another slope. It would pour over a 
second cliff and so continue its mad race 
with ever increasing and terrifying roaring 
until it spent itself at the base or passed 
out of sight behind a ridge. 


Slide Dangers 


It was a sight that gave us our true 
measure. We were mere pigmies in this 
workshop of Nature. Above us were 
these avalanches cutting down the moun- 
tain sides; below us were the irresistib!: 
bodies of ice grinding and gouging a path- 
way to the sea. We were being carrie: 
back into another geologic period and 
shown the manner in which many valleys 
that are now green and peopled wer 
originally carved. 

We early learned the treachery of th: 
snow slides. We had been in the habit of 
taking advantage of every trickle of water 
in order to save oil and ndt use it to melt 
snow. At the base of Saint Elias we 
filled the pails with water from a smal! 
stream coming down the face of a clifi 
which apparently stood detached from 
the main range of mountains. It may be 
imagined with what dismay we later 
saw a mass of snow come from a 
hidden source and cover 
the spot on which we 
had been standing. 

Our camp near this 
place was sixty miles 
from the last willow 
camp on the Logan 
Glacier but was only 
three thousand feet 
higher, or 7500 feet 
above sea level. The 
actual climb, therefore, 
was before us. We spent 
two days in finding a 
passable route to the 
end of Alaska’s straight 
line boundary, which 
took us to an elevation 
of 13,500 feet on Saint 
Elias where we proposed 
to establish camp. 

Our route lay up a 
steep glacier that cas- 
caded from the first sad- 
dle west of the summit of 
Saint Elias. Leaving the 
sleds at the gooo-foot 
level, we moved camp 
two thousand feet a day 
by back-packing. Only at the 10,000-foot 
level did we meet with any particular diff- 
culty. Here a crevasse extending from one 
side of the glacier to the other seemed des- 
tined to bar our further progress but we 
finally found a place narrow enough to 
jump. In coming down a week later we 
found the situation quite different, for the 
glacier had moved and the three or four 
feet of an opening was a yawning mouth 
wider by two feet than our alpenstocks. 

Eight or ten feet is not far for an 
active young person to span even with a 
snow take-off, and probably we would 
not have hesitated one moment had we not 
foolishly crawled to the edge to see how 
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has no lubricating value. 





Avoid Motor Oils 


containing paraffin, asphalt or any 
other non-lubricating substance. 
Aristo Oil is refined by the most 
advanced processes, designed to re- 
move everything in the crude which 














Fluffy or Flinty? 


OME carbonaceous residue is deposited 
by all motor oils. That is a known fact. 


But there are two kinds of this so-called 
“carbon.” 


One is hard and flint-like as in diamonds. 
It attaches to cylinder walls, piston and 
valve heads, and it stays. 


Chisels or acetylene torches are required 
to remove it. 


An Abrasive 


Being hard and gritty—hard enough to 
score cylinders—it acts as an abrasive, 
wearing cylinders, pistons and rings. 


It prevents valves from seating properly. 
Compression is thus lost. 


Small particles become incandescent, 
causing pre-ignition, which results in 
“‘knocking’”’ and lost power. Spark 
plugs, becoming coated with it, are 
short-circuited and miss. 


Union Oil 


A Different Kind 


Most of the small residue from Aristo 
Motor Oil blows out with the exhaust. 
What's left is soft and fluffy. Being softer 
than the metals, it can’t cause wear. 


Your cars and trucks run thousands of 
miles farther and tractors months longer 
without grinding valves. 


Spark plugs practically never “‘foul.”’ 


As a pure lubricant this oil is unsurpassed. Neither 
paraffin nor asphalt is contained in it. 


It forms a tough, thin film, penetrating to and 
protecting every part in any weather and in any 
motor heat. 


It passes every known test of perfect lubrication 
under all conditions that exist in motors. 


It’s the best that a great company like the Union 
Oil Company of California can make. 


If you want such lubrication, with entire elimina- 
tion of all ‘‘carbon’’ damage, see that you always 
get Aristo Motor Oil, for sale at all first-class garages 
and service stations. 


Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company 
of Arizona 


Union Oil Company 
of Nevada 


Union Oil Company 
of.Canada, Ltd. 








— which kind of “carbon” comes from the oil you use? 


Aristo Motor Oil 
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deep the crevasse was. Our curiosity was 
not satisfied as we could only see down 
three or four hundred feet into a throat of 
blue-green lining. What was beyond was 
lost in brooding darkness. We prepared 
for the inevitable. 

One man was tied to an end of the 
climbing rope and three men to the other. 
The idea was that the one man was to 
jump and the three men were to stand as 
an anchor; if the jumper failed to make 
the opposite side of the crack, he could go 
no farther into it than the length of the 
rope at the end of which he could dangle 
until the other men pulled him up, pro- 
viding the rope didn’t break. It was 
guaranteed to withstand a tension of 
twelve hundred pounds so that the ques- 
tion uppermost in our minds was whether 
or not a man falling through space a dis- 
tance of one hundred feet would exert a 
force greater than the cohesive strength 
of the rope. We did not actually stop to 
work out this problem in kinetics for we 
knew intuitively that the diameter of the 
rope was too small by several inches. In 
any event it was better to take the chance 
with it than to spend the rest of our days 
on Saint Elias. 

And so, being the body of least weight, 
| walked back from the edge of the 
crevasse, hesitated, ran and jumped. No 
sooner was I in mid-air than a feeling of 
deep regret swept over me; the opposite 
lip looked miles away; I regretted having 
started. I closed my eyes and grimly 
waited. After a long interval of passing 
through space I was brought to a sharp 
halt. I opened my eyes and found myself 
sprawled on all fours in deep snow on the 
opposite side of the crevasse from the 
anchor men. I now felt cheerful and full of 
wise counsel which I gratuitously dis- 
pensed to the others, but not until they 
were on the same side as I did they view 
the world with the same sanguine outlook. 


The Last High Camp 


Just above this crevasse we made our 
last mountain camp, thirteen thousand 
five hundred feet in the air and near the 
point where the international line ends 
its straight course and begins a winding 
journey over the summits of the moun- 
tains of Southeastern Alaska. The instru- 
ment work was finished in a compara- 
tively short time and the main purpose of 
our expedition was then accomplished. 

From our camp at the elbow in the 
boundary line we could see the cone- 
shaped summit of Mount Saint Elias, less 
than three miles away and less than five 
thousand feet above us. 

We had reached this high camp early on 
the morning of the 28th of June. The 
diminished atmospheric pressure was 
giving us severe headaches and depriving 
us of the usual appetites. As we had been 
traveling continuously for three weeks, 
we took the afternoon of this day for rest 
and lay on the rocks enjoying the sunshine 
and the wonderful panorama. 

To the south about forty miles distant 
was the broad blue expanse of the Pacific 
inviting us to warmer climes. Immedi- 
ately below us was the Malaspina Glacier 
spread out in a fan-shape, and at its 
western edge could be seen distinctly Icy 
Bay formed within recent years by the 
recession of the Guyot lobe of the Malas- 
pina. To the north and west we could 
trace our route as far as the Logan divide, 


and in the blue distance we identified 
Blackburn, Wrangel, and Bear mountains. 

It must be admitted, however, that for 
once our spirit did not fully rise to the 
grandeur of our setting. We were too 
much engrossed in the physical comfort of 
lolling in the sun on the warm bowlders. 
We were even a trifle irritated at 
Fraser for bringing us out of our feeling of 
ennui. He became curious about the 
feasibility of our proposed route to the 
summit and started out by himself to 
investigate just the lower part of it. 
short time afterward his alpenstock was 
seen bouncing down an icy slope, and 
immediately behind it came Fraser, 
digging in heels and elbows and raising a 
great cloud of snow spray. 

We jumped to our feet and held our 
breath and gasped, and that was all the 
help we could possibly give. Fraser was 
booked for a splendid ride clear to the 
Malaspina and perhaps to the Pacific 
itself, but he was determined not to go. 
He managed to get his arm round a 
protruding rock in the snow slope and 
hugged it with unblushing fervor while his 
alpenstock slid on we know not where. 

After this episode we had no more than 
settled back for another doze when some 
one yelled, ““Look there!” We looked over 
our heads and there, flying as though their 
strength were fast waning, were three 
small birds going north. it has always 
been a mystery to me what strange unseen 
force was attracting them to that inhos- 
pitable land, peopled by blue bottle flies 
and snow fleas. It would have added 
little to their strength to know that we 
had seen several little birds like them with 
their toes turned toward the sky. 

Rising at midnight on June 28, we 
found that a dense fog had filled the 
valleys, and that storm flurries were in 
evidence about the summits. Before an 
hour had passed snow began to fall, and it 
was midnight of June 30 before the sky 
again cleared, but even at that early hour 
the sun was lighting the summit of Saint 
Elias. The instruments, food, and extra 
clothing were made up into packs, and at 
one oclock A.M. the ascent was begun. 

Although cameras were taken along, 
the difficulties of the first part of the 
climb proved so engrossing that picture 
making was forgotten entirely. We 
scaled a succession of cliffs, which one of 
the men declared were so steep that he 
was leaning backward most of the time. 
Hands were used quite as much as feet, 
and to secure a firm grip on the rocks 
mittens were often removed. Although 
we were not aware of it at the time several 
finger-tips were frost-bitten. When out- 
crops of rock were not being traversed, 
the route lay over ice slopes where the 
cutting of steps was necessary. 

Five hours were consumed in making 
fifteen hundred feet. The extra exertion 
of cutting steps and crawling over cliffs, 
combined with breathing half atmos- 
pheres, was having its effect on all of us. 
Reaburn who had been ill before leaving 
the Logan valley and had only been able 
to come this far through sheer will power, 
finally had to admit that he was getting 
dizzy and had better return in order not 
to delay the rest of the party. It was his 
keen judgment of passable routes that had 
made it possible for the party to be where 
it was. Down with him went Glessner 
and Wallace who were nauseated and 


Asa C. Baldwin 
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getting weak. The remaining four con- 
tinued to ascend. 

After nine hours of climbing we were 
near the top of the west shoulder, about 
two and one-half miles from the actual 
summit and less than two thousand feet 
below it. The rest of the climb, over a 
gradual slope, had no apparent obstacles. 
All were confident of reaching our goal. 

During the last hour there had been an 
occasional snow flurry which at last deve'- 
oped into a storm such as is known only 
at high altitudes. We could see but a 
few feet ahead and took refuge on the 
leeward side of a cliff. While trying io 
force down some of the hardtack and dric<! 
sheep meat, we considered whether «: 
not to continue. We knew it would he 
impossible to do any instrument work. 
but after all the exertion we did want 
plant our feet on the top. At the sanx 
time we desired more than that to reac 
camp safely. Back in each man’s mini 
lurked the thought of going down over 
those cliffs and ice slopes. That thoughi, 
together with a growing numbness «f 
body convinced us that the better part «f 
discretion was to turn back and try again 
under more favorable weather condition:. 


The Retreat 


We were five hours in getting back to 
camp. Once settled in our robes with th: 
excitement of the day over, our disap- 
pointment in not having reached th: 
summit of Saint Elias was made mor 
bitter by the realization that our hithert« 
infallible means of bringing cheer had 
failed us, for it was not a pleasure to ea' 
or to think of eating. 

Rations were now very low anyhow 
and in order to make it possible t 
attempt another ascent, the three who 
had been most affected by the rarity of 
the atmosphere went to the base camp 
Four of us remained to await fair weather 
The storm continued all day, but shortly 
after midnight of July 2 the weather had 
all the appearances of clearing. Fraser. 
Sterling and I again roped ourselves and 
made a start toward the summit. Delay 
had not eaten for twenty-four hours and 
was too weak to join us. We were soon 
back with him, nevertheless, for the fog 
settled down and snow began to fal! 
before we had gone far. When the cloud: 
raised again three hours later, we pulled 
down our tents, rolled up our robes and 
made our way down the mountain. 

Reaching lower camp that evening, we 
took an inventory of supplies which 
showed that only four days’ rations 
remained. The next morning, the Fourth 
of July, we headed back toward timber: 
and the main cache. During all this day 
and the two succeeding days we sledded 
through fog, unable to see more than a few 
feet in any direction, but fortunately were 
able to keep our course by following the 
tracks we had made coming in. Near 
the end of the fourth day we passed over 
the Logan divide and came within sight 
of the willow camp on the Logan 
Glacier. Neither soft snow nor crevasses 
nor ice cascades could now stop our prog- 
ress. That evening we camped in the 
willows and for the first time in thirty 
days looked upon green things and flowers 
and built a real fire and once more heard 
the birds sing, whose song was perhaps no 
sweeter music to our ears than the gurgle 
of the big black bean-pot. 
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Have You 
Planned a Camping Trip? 


PON ALT Aig: hans 


Are you going to take a run into the real out- 
doors this summer? 


Everywhere in the country—but especially 
in the Far West—hundreds, thousands of folks 
are figuring on camping tours; honest-to-good- 
ness, back-to-the-woods vacations. 


And the hundteds of thousands of ques- 
tions that arise when you begin to make 
plans! 


What to take? Where to go? How to 


get there? What to do? What not to do? 
What to see? 


Ask the SUNSET Guide Post 


The Guide Post is a service to every reader 
of SUNSET—subscriber or casual reader. 
The service is free; all that we ask is that 
you enclose a two-cent stamp for reply—and 
that you put your questions clearly, giving us 
all the information you can, so that we can 
answer you intelligently. 
Ask the Guide Post to-day. 
The SUNSET GUIDE POST 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco 
CALIFORNIA 
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Western Homes 





CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


and Gardens 





An ideal outdoor living-room in a Western garden, delightful during the rainless summer and between showers on winter days 


LL outside rooms.” How attrac- 
tively the advertisements are 
worded, and yet the outside rooms 
so alluringly suggested may open 

upon a blank wall, a littered back yard or 
some equally ugly expanse. 

Beautiful views are the exception, and a 
costly exception. It is left to the owners 
or renters of garden space, therefore, to 
make the most they can of opportunity. 
Outside rooms—the actual out-of-doors 
arranged to give as much freedom as can 
be obtained for one’s environment—is a 
subject replete with possibilities. 

An outside room may be a beautiful and 
altogether enchanting retreat if there be 
no limit to purse or imagination. Or it 
may be merely a quiet corner in the 
garden where one can rest, read or sew. 
Those who are planning new homes or the 
remodeling of old places should give 
thought to an outside room that has the 
sky for ceiling, fresh air and greenery for 
walls, and the earth for.a floor. _It is not 
necessary to spend a large sum for per- 


OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


golas, pools so summer houses. Lovely 
as these can be, there are delightful slfects 
obtainable by home labor and good taste. 

Too often the grounds of expensive 
establishments, laid out with conventional 
care and kept in perfect condition, give 
no hint of personal enjoyment within their 
borders. Do their owners ever spend any 
time there? To all appearances they have 
no more to do with their possessions than 
the passing stranger. 

The illustration on this page shows 
a happy combination of comfort and 
beauty. Here is an inviting example of a 
real outside room. Every dollar expended 
gives a return in charm and practical 


arrangement. The wall in the background 
with heavy timber treatment gives seclu- 
sion, which is a desired feature of an 
outdoor lounging place, and yet sufficient 
of nature’s own handiwork, with hyacinths 
and narcissus abloom, has been left to 
keep this garden living-room from seem- 
ing artificial or entirely man-made. 

There is a decided advantage about a 
place removed a distance from the house, 
for it gives one a feeling of escape to the 
country, an illusion not possible on a 
veranda attached to a house. Sufficient 
shelter from sun and wind is all that is 
needed to make a spot in the garden 
enjoyable. In another illustration is 
seen a summer house built with columns 
arranged about a circular floor. The con- 
trast of white pillars with dense greenery 
presents a very pleasing effect. 

A simple trellis or arbor will suffice in 
building one of these lovely outside rooms 
if vines are slow in growing. A thatch of 
fan-palm leaves makes an excellent tem- 
porary cover for the roof. Vines that are 
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Simmons beds, the Charlton 
design, shown here in brown 
mahogany finish, with panels 
of two-tone Simmons cane 
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Beds may be had also in soft 
jade green, warm ivory, old 
French blue and walnut. 
Prices surprisingly moderate 








Henry F iat 


believes that 


even a machine needs rest 


When asked why he favored 
short hours for workers, Henry 
Ford said that no good engi- 
neer will run even a machine 
at the limit of its power and 
speed for very long. 


It hurts the machine. It isn’t 
sentimentalism to take care of 
machines—or men. It is plain 
common sense and efficiency. 


Sleep re-charges the batteries 
of energy. Itrepairs and keeps 
in working order the fine 
mechanism of the human 
body. When you are tired or 
run down, sound sleep winds 
you up for the succeeding day. 


Write for your copy of Newsng Bedrooms,” to Simmons Co., 1347 S. Michi 
In Canada, please address 





immons, Limited, 





It is good judgment and econ- 
omy, therefore, to own and use 
the kind of bedding that will 
give you deep and restful sleep. 


Spare ten minutes tonight to 
get acquainted with the bed 
you sleep on. Then go to your 
furniture dealer’s and compare 
what you are using with the 
Simmons springs and mat- 
tresses he offers in a wide range 
of styles and prices. 


Weigh the facts and decide 
whether you are getting the en- 
ergy-restoring rest your living 
machine needs—and can en- 
joy now at such moderate cost. 


an Ave., Chicago 
ontreal, Quebec 


400 St. Ambroise Street, 





_ Beds Mattresses cS prings 


BUILT FOR SLEEP. y 
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Western Homes and Gardens 














An effective contrast of light pillars and dark foliage in this circular “room™ 


effective for shelter are the common 
honeysuckle, wistaria for summertime 
shade, trumpet vine, grapevine and 
climbing roses of many kinds. 

Hedges of privet or cypress are a good 
choice for planting to gain wind-protec- 
tion and privacy, and such plants as 
hellyhocks, eannas, geraniums and lan- 
tanas will furnish enough screening to 
make a corner of the garden cozy and 
snug. 

The ordinary sized city lot can provide 
a place for one of these outside rooms, 
usually best arranged. in the back yard. 
It can be built in one corner or made a 
special feature in the center of the lot. A 
large tree will furnish a natural shelter 
that can be used to advantage; flowers 


can be planted to enclose the nook and 
either lawn planted for floor covering or 
bricks or flagstones used. 

Rustic furniture if not too elaborate in 
construction is always a good choice for 
the garden that is laid out informally. 
With the gay painted furniture now in 
vogue, a piece or two in some light color 
as pale yellow or pale green ean furnish an 
attractive touch to a garden. Swings 
and hammocks are always desirable for 
the outdoor lounging place and swings 
with gay canopies and bright trimmings 
are most effective used in the garden that 
has high patio walls of cream-colored con- 
crete, with bright flowers in riotous 
masses and a sparkling fountain. 

DorotHEea DunLeEa. 





A Cabin 


it stands in the high Sierra where, with a 
fine big oak and a row of sentinel pines for 
company, it braves the storms of winter. 
At one time it belonged to a couple of 


old prospectors who made it their home 
while hunting for gold. Now it is used as 
a summer camp. The roof is of shakes, 
gray from the weather and very steep to 
shed the snow. The sides are of rough 
board and batten also grayed with age. 
All this was left unchanged and fits into 
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the surroundings perfectly. Inside, how- 
ever, some fixing had to be done. The 
room was thoroughly cleaned and the 
walls, which are rough boards on the 
inside also, were covered with building 
paper put on with battens, so it really 
appears like beaver board, and given a 
coat of buff cold-water paint which has a 
dull finish and looks fresh and clean, 
Round the shelf at the door is a backing of 
oil-cloth. As this shelf is a combination 
sink and wash-stand we thought the 
building paper would not last long, there- 
fore the utilitarian oil-cloth. The eaves 
come to within four feet of the floor on 
the inside but as the roof rises so steeply 
one can walk to within a foot of the sides, 
and the high ceiling is certainly an 
advantage. A cool draft can be kept 
going, even when cooking, by opening the 
windows and door. 

The shelf by the door holds a few nec- 
essary dishes, and a desert refrigerator i 
on the wall outside. The big locker has 
been made rat-proof and is used to hold 
two mattresses and necessary bedding. 
Everything is compact, so that it takes 
only a short time to open up the cabin and 
close it again when it is time to go. 

. The cabin is a plain “flannel shirt and 
high boots” retreat but the general p!an 
may be helpful to some one who wants a 
cabin that can be left alone and yet always 
be ready. Louise E. De tus. 


U 
Intensive 


Gardening 


WVHEN we bought our present home 
the yard seemed so small (after being 
used to a large garden space) that it did 
not look possible to have much of a gar- 
den, especially as we always keep a few 
chickens. But we had heard a good deal 
about intensive farming, and as the yard 
was a sunny spot, attractive with grape- 
vines, flowers round the border and three 
fine young fruit trees, we had a great 
deal to encourage us from the start. 
The lot at the rear of the house, aside 
from border for flowers and cement paths, 
measures about 21 by 30 feet. Out of 
this is taken the chicken yard of about 


- § by 15 feet. As we keep only eight | to 


ten hens a small space is sufficient. No 
rooster disturbs our morning reveries 
nor causes our neighbors annoyance, for 
we live in a select district. 

There are three or four varieties 
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of grapes covering the fence on 
the north. We have all we want 
to eat, with enough to make jelly 
for our family of four. The east 
side is partly given over to the 
chicken yard, the remaining space 
having a few raspberry and rose 
bushes. The south fence is cov- 
ered with blackberry vines and a 
tea-rose. There are two cherry 
trees on this side, a Black Tar- 
tarian and a Royal Ann. The 
former, which we topped and 
pruned, was loaded last season 
with delicious fruit, about forty 
pounds, and we got ahead of the 
birds by covering it with a fish 








Simple arrangement of a one-room summer cabin in 28 woods 


net when the fruit began to turn. 
The other tree we did not top, 
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consequently it was so tall we could not 
cover it and the birds got most of the 
crop. The fig tree was so loaded that 
the branches had to be propped. Besides 
having all we could eat of this delicious 
fruit I made a half dozen jars of luscious 
preserves. 

Early in the season we had a row of 
fine radishes. Keeping them well watered 
is one of the secrets of firm, juicy radishes. 
Later the space they occupied was 
given to other things. We planted two 
rows of potatoes which promised fine 
but grew more to vines than potatoes 
because the soil was too heavy and not 
well adapted to spuds. After digging 
them we gave the space to beans which 
bore well; we had all we could use for the 
table and canned several pints. Our 


beets also have been prolific. I can not 
tell how many pounds but out of two 


rows twelve feet long we have had all we 
could use and of a delicious quality. 
There is a long row of onions and one 
of chard, also several heads of cabbage, 
but the latter has required eternal vigi- 
lance to keep the worms and snails off. 
We had delicious peas but did not plant 
many, as it was an experiment. A Hub- 
bard squash vine flourishes in the space 
where potatoes and beans grew. We 
have put in’some strawberry plants. 
All round the vegetable beds there are 
nasturtiums, roses, geraniums, gladioli 
and daisies. The soil is quite rich and 
nasturtiums thrive here wonderfully. 
One has used a climbing rose beside the 
back steps fora support and gone to the top 
of the screen door, about fifteen feet from 
the ground. Its pungent blossoms nod 
and greet us as if to say “Jack’s bean- 
stalk has nothing on me.” ja 




















Two Floor Plans 


‘(’HE diagrams reproduced with this 
4 small and unpretentious dwelling 
show a variety of room arrangement with 
the usual modern conveniences. Plans 
have been developed with and without a 
basement. The square footage of each 
diagram is shown, enabling the builder to 
figure the approximate cost. 

If double-hung windows are preferred, 
instead of the front ones seen in the house 
already built, they can be substituted. 


27-6" 
























*BED ROOM 
13-0 13-0" 




















The gable ends are provided with open 
ventilators, but this device is only neces- 
sary in climates with very warm summers. 
In cooler regions small windows made to 
open during the summer months are 
advisable for ventilation. 

Green lawn, red brick foundation and 
white paint on the exterior give pleasing 
contrast to the whole, aided by flowers, 
ferns and trailing vines, and the foliage 
of a eucalyptus tree in the background. 
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RUSSWIN 


DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


HARDWARE for your 
home—and garage — 
should give you now, and in 
the years to come, smooth, 
perfect, trouble-free service— 
the character of service that 
is built into every piece of 
hardware that bears the 
Russwin trade mark. 
With the additional satis- 
faction which comes from 
the knowledge that Russwin 
Hardware is beautiful and 
harmonious in every detail 


of its design and finish. 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize” 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hatdware Corporation 
uccessor 


New Britain, Connecticut 
New York San Francisco Chicago London 











RUSSWIN 
Automatic-Locking 


Bolts and Door Holders 





RUSSWIN 
Adaptable 
Garage Lock 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 

















The oil stove can be set up anywhere, filled and lighted and at once is a “going concern™ 


The Business of Keeping Cool 


HEN summer rules the land 

every aid to coolness gains in 

importance with each degree 

that the temperature rises. 
Space, change and freedom from the hot 
stove in the kitchen and the usual cooking 
schedule becomes more desirable as the 
summer heat increases. The preparation 
of the meals may be made less irksome if a 
little careful thought is applied to the 
arrangements and conditions that prevail 
during the summer months. 

It is an agreeable change to alter the 
appearance of the kitchen for the hot 
months of the year. A general inventory 
of the contents of shelves and drawers 
will often result in discarding or putting 
away numberless articles which are used 
so seldom as to be quite nya | to 
the summer plan of simpler living. ‘This 
added space alone will bring a restful feel- 
ing that suggests coolness. 

Fecck paint in a cool green, gray or 
yellow, bright curtains of cretonne or 
gingham, a vase of flowers on the window 
sill and the kitchen has put on its sum- 
mer dress. 


Next the fact should be squarely faced 
that hot food is necessary in summer to 
satisfy the appetites and bodily demands 
of men who work outdoors and of children 
who grow and play hard, no matter how 
hot the sun shines. Not so much of it 


perhaps, or quite the same kind or qual- 


ity, but well and thoroughly cooked, 
which means heat of some kind somewhere 
within the home limits. 

The next matter for consideration is 
how to reduce this heat to its lowest 
terms, how to shorten the time that it 
must be used and how to apply it directl 
to the food without heating the surround- 
ing space any more than is necessary. 
Much of this depends on the type of stove 
to be used for summer cooking. If a gas 
stove or an electric range is already in- 
stalled and in use, it is only possible to 
issue the usual warning in the case of the 
electric range to turn the switch to 
Medium or Low instead of keeping it at 
High when this is not necessary. 

In using a gas range equipped with an 
oven regulator this may be set, the food 
placed in the oven and the housewife 


may seek a cooler place until the meal is 
thoroughly cooked and ready for the 
table. But this is really avoiding the 
issue, and besides in summer many 
families are living in summer cottages not 
equipped with either electricity or gas. 

Under these conditions the oil cook 
stove is indispensable and has one tre- 
mendous advantage over the other two 
forms of ranges: it can be set up any- 
where, on the porch, in a separate de- 
tached building or even in a tent, filled 
with oil, and lighted and it will do its 
work quickly and efficiently, with all tle 
comfort, coolness and convenience tie 
housewife desires. There are no attach- 
ments necessary to make the oil stove a 
“going concern.” It can be turned on or off 
at will and it does not raise the temperature 
in the room in which it stands more than 
is actually necessary in preparing well- 
cooked hot food in a short period of time. 

The modern type of oil stove with its 
long chimneys applies the heat direct!y 
to the containers on the stove, and it is 
the heat that cooks, not the flame. 

To the housewife who is accustomed xo 
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an electric or gas range there is no change 
necessary in method or menu if an oil 
range is used. The present type of oil 
stove is of solid construction, has plenty 
of cooking space if a size proportionate to 
the size of the family is selected, and with 
its one giant burner will boil two quarts 
of water right from the faucet in from 
eight to fourteen minutes. It has an oven 
indicator on its oven which covers two 
burners, a warming oven and arrange- 
ments for toasting and broiling, all points 
we value highly on the gas and electric 
ranges. Then, too, oil stoves are now 
built on the principle of “safety first.” 

They are so constructed that they may be 
filled with kerosene while the burners are 
lighted with no more danger than there 
is in pressing the button of an electric 
connection. The modern oil stove is 
economical, reliable, and, above all, cool 
and convenient for summer use, for cook- 
ing may be done on the screen porch, 
visited ‘a air currents if there is a breeze. 

There are several points which should 
not be overlooked, however, if the oil 
stove is to work at its efficient best. The 
stove should stand on a level floor, so 
that the kerosene flow will be even, and 
the wicks should be scraped or pressed 

once ae two days to remove the carbon. 
here is a point to be repeated and 
iacheunal. A stove of a proper size to 
meet the demands made upon it should 
be chosen. A dinner for the average 
family of five can not be cooked con- 
veniently on less than four burners, using 
two for the oven. Five burners would 
probably give better service. 

There are several assistants to the oil 
stove for cool cooking in summer and it 
is a bit difficult to select any one as of 
supreme importance. 

Probably the fireless cooker is best 
known to most housewives. A fireless 





cooker is almost a vacation in itself. After | 
a short cooking on top of the stove and a | 


heating of stones to retain the heat, the 
food may be placed in the fireless cooker 
and left for the greater part of the day 
with the assurance that it will be 
thoroughly cooked, hot and ready to 
serve at dinner time. Meanwhile the 
cooker is not sending out any heat into 
the kitchen, which may be as cool and 
are as any other part of the home. 

If the house has electric connections 


there are now electric cooking appliances | 


on the market which have a distinct ad- 
vantage over the fireless cooker. The 
food may be placed in the capacious in- 
terior in aluminum containers, offering 
the opportunity to cook an entire meal 
in this fashion. No previous cooking on 
top of the stove is necessary and it is im- 
possible for the food to burn or to grow 
cold, as a thermostat attachment main- 
tains a_steady low cooking temperature 
which gives the best results in flavor with 
no exacting demands as to the time when 
the food must be removed to keep it from 
being scorched or cold. The range of food 
which may be prepared hot for the table 
in the electric ovens, cookers or cabinets 
is wide, for they bake cakes, quickbreads 
and puddings while they are cooking meat 
and vegetables. They are never hot 
enough to raise the temperature of the 
room and they can usually be attached to 
the electric light socket, using only a 
small amount of electricity to prepare an 
entire meal. (Continued on page 73) 


























Millions of American women voted for President in 1920 
and are finding time to take active interest in civic affairs 


The suffrage and the switch 


Woman suffrage made the 
American woman the politi- 
calequalof her man. The lit- 
tle switch which commands 
the great servant Electricity 
is making her workshop the 
equal of her man’s. 


The General Electric 
Company is working 
side by side with 
your local electric 
light and power com- 
pany to help lift 
drudgery from the 
shoulders of women as 
well as of men. 


Nowoman should berequired 
to perform by hand domestic 
tasks which can be done by 
small electric motors which 
operate household devices. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 















Cleanest, most “ hly-refined = 
for typewriters, onographs, 
radio eauipment bicycles, 
guns, etc. Lubricates, pre- jI 

vents rust. Nocolor, 
stain or odor. Will 
notgum. Fine polish 
for piano cases, — 

mobiles, etc. Buy 
a Nyoil, of your dealer (¢ 












Walter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Music Co., 808 Se. Broadway, Los Angeles 

















Relieves earache! 
e Dent’s Earakine re- 

Mothers: lieves that distressing 
children’s ailment—earache. 

Have it ready. Good also for 

adults. Softens the wax. Any 

drug store or by mail 50c. C.S. 

Dent & Company, Detroit, Mich. 


DENT'S 


NE 


GUARANTEED 
SAFE AND RELIABLE 
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PHOTO BY GABRIEL MOUL-N 
The formal service of a frozen dainty will lower the temperature of any bridge party ten degrees 


Frozen Desserts and Salads 


HE special appeal of frozen des- 

serts during the summer months 

supplies an urgent reason for mak- 

ing these simple but delicious dain- 
ties at home and serving them as fre- 
quently as possible. The distinction be- 
tween the various types is slight but 
worth remembering. A water ice is made 
from sweetened fruit juices diluted with 
water and frozen. Sherbets are water 
ices to which gelatine or egg whites have 
been added, and milk sherbets are now 
becoming very popular as they are 
cheaper than ice cream and more nu- 
tritious than the water ices. 

A parfait is a custard made from hot 

rup and eggs folded into whipped cream. 
The egg yolks only are used for yellow 
parfaits and the whites only when no 
color is desired. Parfaits are packed and 
frozen without stirring and freeze more 
slowly than mousses, which are made 
from cream, sweetened, flavored, whipped 
and frozen by packing. 

French ice cream is made from a cooked 
custard in which milk as well as cream 
may be used, and in which eggs are used 
for thickening. The plain ice cream, also 
known as the “Philadelphia” variety, is 
usually a combination of cream, sugar and 
flavoring mixed and frozen. 

Frozen salads are now a very popular 
finish for the meal, especially at luncheon. 
They are served with either mayonnaise 
or whipped cream as desired. 

All mixtures that are to be frozen 
should be flavored more highly than un- 
frozen mixtures as the flavor freezes out 
somewhat. Sugar should be allowed to 
dissolve very thoroughly before the freez- 
ing begins. If fruit is to be added partly 
freeze the mixture before doing so. This 
prevents the fruit acid from curdling the 
cream and the fruit from settling. There 


is always an increase in bulk in a mixture 
as it freezes. To allow for this, the 
freezer cylinder should never be filled over 
three-quarters full—a half is even better. 

If the mixture is cooled to about 70 
degrees F. before being put in it will freeze 
more quickly and save labor as well as time. 

An accurate careful packing of the 
freezer is the sure method that brings a 
satisfactory result. Coarse rock salt and 
ice finely and evenly crushed are the es- 
sentials, with a cup or dipper for handling 
them. Fill the freezer tub one-third full 
of the crushed ice, pack it down firmly and 
over it spread one-eighth as much salt. 
Repeat the packing using the eight-to-one 
proportion until the ice and salt reach 
well above the top of the mixture on the 
inside of the can. 

Give the ice about five minutes in 
which to melt before the crank is turned. 
Begin slowly and increase the speed as 
freezing takes place until the desired 
texture is reached. Ice cream requires 
from twelve to twenty minutes, while 
sherbets usually take a full half hour. 

To pack, drain off the brine and if the 
ice cream has only an hour or two to stand 
pack in four parts of ice to one of salt. 
For a longer period of standing six to one 
is better as the ice will melt less rapidly. 

An automatic freezer that requires no 
turning is a great convenience at times. 
It can be packed and taken on a picnic or 
motor trip and will turn out a delicious 
frozen dessert for luncheon or supper with 
no labor except the preparation of the 
mixture and the packing. 

Here are some frozen desserts and 
salads from which to make a selection: 
Orange Ice 

Grate rind 2 oranges 
14 cup lemon juice 


3 cups water 
11% cups sugar 
1 cup orange Juice 


Boil sugar and water together for 20 
minutes. Add fruit juices and grated rind 
and chill. Strain and freeze. 


Raspberry Ice 
4 cups raspberries 1 cup water 
11% cups sugar 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 


Mix the raspberries with the sugar, 
cover and allow to stand at least 2 hours. 
Mash and press through a fine strainer 
or squeeze through a cheesecloth to re- 
move all seeds. Add water and lemon 
juice and freeze. 


Lemon Milk Sherbet 
¥g cup lemon juice 
2 cups sugar 


4 cups milk 


Mix juice and sugar thoroughly. Add 
milk and freeze. This will have a curdled 
appearance before freezing but produces 
a smooth sherbet of fine velvety texture. 

Peach Cream Sherbet 
3 cups sliced peaches 1 cup whipping 
114 cups sugar cream 

Mash the peaches, add sugar and allow 
to stand for at least 3 hours. Beat the 
cream until stiff, fold into the peach and 
sugar mixture and freeze. 


Orange Cream Sherbet 


114 cups sugar 2 cups orange juice 
114 cups water and pulp 
4% cup whipping 2 tablespoons lemon 


cream juice 

Boil sugar and water together for 10 
minutes and chill. Peel oranges and re- 
move pulp and juice, discarding all white 
memrbrane, Add orange and lemon to the 
chilled syrup. Freeze to a soft mush. 
Fold in the whipping cream which has 
been beaten until stiff. Continue to freeze 
for 5 minutes longer or until the sherbet 
is of the right consistency to serve. 
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Strawberry Fruit Sherbet 
2 cups water 2 cups strawberry 
1% cups sugar pulp and juice 
1 teaspoon gelatine 1 tablespoon lemon 
2 tablespoons cold water —_ juice 
1 stiffly beaten egg 14 cup orange juice 
white 2 “tablespoons sugar 


Boil sugar and water together 10 
minutes. Soak gelatine 1 in cold water, add 
to hot syrup, stir until dissolved and chill. 
Press the washed and hulled strawberries 
through a coarse strainer or potato ricer 
before measuring. Add berries, lemon and 
orange juice to the chilled syrup. Freeze 
to a soft mush, then fold in the egg white 
which has been beaten and mixed with 2 
tablespoons of sugar. Continue freezing 
about 5 minutes longer. 

Apricot Velvet 
4 cups apricots 3 cups water 
2 cups sugar 

Cut the apricots in halves and remove 
pits before measuring them but do not 
peel. Add water and cook slowly until 
they are very soft, stirring often. Rub 
through a coarse strainer and add sugar. 
Heat until sugar melts, chill and freeze. 
If dried apricots are used, soak 2 cups of 
apricots in 4 cups of water over night, 
cook in same liquid until tender, rub 
through a coarse strainer and proceed as 
in using fresh apricots. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream 
1 quart thin cream 1 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon vanilla 
Scald the cream in a double boiler, add 
sugar and chill. Add vanilla and freeze. 


French Ice Cream 
2 cups milk 34 cup sugar 
4 egg yolks 2 cups thin cream 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
Scald the milk in double boiler. Beat 
egg yolk, add sugar and when well mixed 
add hot milk. Return to double boiler 
and cook, stirring constantly until mixture 
coats spoon like a custard, about 3 
minutes if water is boiling underneath. 
Chill, add cream and flavoring and freeze. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 
2 cups strawberry 2 cups sugar 
pulp and juice 2 cups cream 
Wash, hull and mash berries and rub 
them through a coarse strainer before 
measuring. Add sugar to berries and allow 
to stand at least 1 hour. Add cream and 
freeze. 
Chocolate Ice Cream 
2 squares unsweetened 1) teaspoon salt 
chocolate 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup hot water 3 cups thin cream 
114 cups sugar 
Add hot water to chocolate and heat 
until chocolate has melted. Add sugar 
and salt and boil gently for 5 minutes. 
Chill, add vanilla and cream and freeze. 


Caramel Ice Cream 


2 cups milk 1g teaspoon salt 
¥4 cup flour 2 eggs 
1 cup sugar 1 cup caramel syrup 


2 cups cream 


To prepare the caramel syrup, melt 1 
cup sugar in a frying pan, stirring con- 
stantly until a golden brown syrup forms. 

d 1 cup hot water and boil until the 
caramel has entirely dissolved. Heat the 
milk. Mix sugar, flour and salt and add 
hot milk and caramel syrup slowly, stir- 
ring. Cook in double boiler over boiling 




















Know them by their goodness 


Ee person’s taste may vary. Yet we all have one 
thing in common. We all like good things best. 

This is one of the reasons why a constant supply 
of “Uneeda Bakers” products should be kept ready to 
serve. 

Try NABISCO with its zephyr-like wafers enclosing 
delicious creamy fillings, and HARLEQUIN with its 
triple layers of golden wafers enclosing a creamy filling 
of rare delicacy. Then, too, there is FESTINO, the sugar 
wafer which looks and tastes like an almond. 

At your grocer’s you will find a wide variety of 
sugar wafers all made by the bakers of Uneeda Biscuit, 
the most famous soda cracker ever known. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


SHOES ARE MADE BY SKILLED SHOEMAKERS 


We have in our 116 stores a wonderful assortment of 
kinds and styles of high-class, stylish shoes suitable 
for Men, Women and Boys in all walks of life. They 
are made of high grade, selected leathers. Fine Calf 
and Vici Kid shoes are our specialty. 
style and workmanship are unsurpassed. 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 



























SAVE DU CAN ALWAYS | If you have been paying high 
prices for shoes, why not try a 
age L. Douglas $8.00 shoes? ~ 

are exceptionally good | 
i> Frankly, is it not worth 
while for you to dress your feet 
in shoes that hold their shape, 
are easy-fitting, look well, wear 
well and are reasonable in price? 


$5$657°8.&°9. SHOES 


$4.50 & $5.00 SHOES FOR BOYS 


For thirty-seven years W. L. Douglas name and portrait 
have stood for a high standard of quality and dependable 
value. For economy and satisfactory service wear shoes that 
bear this trade mark. Ask your dealer for W. 
shoes. Look for W. L. Douglas name 

and the retail price stamped on the 

sole. Refuse substitutes. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN roe VICINITY, WRITE 
Foe. ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SHOWING HOW 
‘© ORDER SHOES BY MAILS POSTAGE FREE. 


The quality, 





L. Douglas 
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TO MERCHANTS: ¥ no dealer in your town eee W. L. Douglas 
—_ exclusive rights to handle this quick-selling, 
turn-over 
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Good Disestion 


The secret of good digestion lies 
in the properassimilation of food. 
One of the greatest aids is the 
regular use of CCLMAN’S 
MUSTARD. Mix only with 
cold water—never vinegar. The 
“essential oil” contained in dry 
mustard is then liberated which 
acts directly onthe salivary glands 
and thus insures a healthy diges- 
tion from Youth to Old Age. 
Serve Colman’s with every meal 
and avoid indigestion. 
FREE Our new mustard recipe book 
gives many new suggestions 
for making good foods more appetizing. 
Address Dept. MP56 
Sole Distributors for the Pacific Coast 


SHERWOOD COMPANY - San Francisco 
Los Angeles—Portland—Seattle— Spokane 


COLMAN’S 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 


MUSTARD 


At all good grocery and drug stores 
< Sharpens Appetite-Aids Digestion % 














HORSFORD’S 












DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 


all harmful in, ients. Dr. Arthur H. ‘Hesell, 
of the Analytic itatien, London, Eng., writes: 
“absolutely free any other 


nine powders. Your druggist has 

them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JANES H. STEDMAN 

Hexten, Lenden,Eng. 


WHERE 


the Suramer's leat is 
exhausting, try this: 


Into a glass of cool water, stir a 
teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
ine age 4 and drink. Its ‘‘tart’’ 
delights the palate and quenches 
thirst, its PHOSPHATES, like those found j 























Pex cereals, quiet the nerves and refresh the 
system. 


ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


feeds the boty ond tissues nourishment that \ 
is essential to ith, in a form readily assim- 
ilable. At Druggists. 
pay hyn SPECIAL BOOKLET telling 
<i Gleker donienet token 
le. aT 
cio 8 eat aes PHOSPHATES. 
Sent free. Address 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. M-49 


water 20 minutes. Stir frequently. Add 
to beaten eggs, return to cele boiler, 
cook 3 minutes, stirring constantly, and 
chill. Add cream and freeze. 


Coffee Ice Cream 

¥ teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

2 cups cream 


1 cup milk 
1 cup strong coffee 
4 cup flour 


Heat milk and coffee in double boiler, 
Mix flour, sugar and salt and add coffee 
mixture oon. Cook over boiling water 
20 minutes. Pour on to beaten eggs, re- 
turn to double boiler and cook 3 minutes, 
stirring constantly. Chill, add cream, 
strain and freeze. 

Pineapple Ice Cream 


2 cups water 14% cups crushed 
1 cup sugar pineapple 


2 cups whipping cream 


Boil the sugar and water 15 minutes, 
chill, add pineapple and freeze to a soft 
mush. Fold in the cream which has been 
beaten until stiff. Continue freezing for 
5 minutes longer. Pack and allow to stand 
at least 30 minutes before serving. 


California Nesselrode Pudding 
3 cups milk 1 ee lemon 


1)4 cups sugar jui 
3 lcup aad shredded 


eggs 
¥ teaspoon salt candied pineapple 


2 cups thin cream Y4 cup finely chopped 
Y4 cup orange juice candied cherries 


Jecup chopped wal- 1% cup shredded 
nuts roasted almonds 
Heat the milk. Beat eggs, add sugar 

and salt, then hot milk and cook in double 

boiler, stirring constantly until eggs thick- 
en mixture. Chill, add cream and orange 
and lemon juice and freeze. With 2% of 
the frozen mixture line a melon mold. To 
the rest add pineapple, cherries and nuts 
and fill the center. Cover and pack in 
alternate layers of ice and salt for at least 
2 hours. 
Maple Parfait 

1 cup maple syrup 2 cups 

4 egg yolks cream 

Heat the syrup. Beat egg yolks until 

light and add hot syrup slowly. Cook 

over boiling water until eggs thicken 
mixture like a custard, stir or beat until 
cold. Beat cream until stiff, fold into the 
maple mixture and pour into a mold. 
Pack in alternate layers of ice and salt for 
3 hours. 


whipping 


Strawberry Mousse 
2 cups strawberries 14 tablespoons gel- 


1 cup sugar atine 
2 cups thin cream 2 tablespoons cold 
1 cup whipping cream water 


Wash, hull and mash the berries before 
measuring. Add sugar to berries and al- 
low to stand at least 1 hour. Rub through 
a coarse strainer. Soak the gelatine in 
cold water. Heat the thin cream in 2 
double boiler and add softened gelatine, 
stirring until it has dissolved. Add to 
berries and set in a cold place until it 
begins to thicken. Fold in the whipping 
cream which has been beaten until stiff, 
pour into a mold and pack in alternate 
layers of ice and salt for 4 hours. 


Favorite Dessert Salad 

¥% cup well drained 1 cup stiff mayon- 
crushed pineapple naise 

4% — drained orange 2 Pong whipping 


¥ cup strawberries 1 oma gelatine 
cut in quarters 2 tablespoons water 
14 cup sifted powdered sugar 
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Mix the fruits and allow to stand while 
preparing salad mixture. Add gelatine to 
water and dissolve over boiling water. 
Stir into the mayonnaise. Beat cream 
until stiff, add sugar, then mayonnaise 
and fruits. Mix thoroughly and pour into 
mold. Pack in alternate layers of ice and 
salt for 4 hours. Serve with a garnish of 
lettuce leaves and additional mayonnaise. 


Frozen Fruit Salad 

1 cup thick mayon- 1 cup thinly sliced 

naise canned Bartlett 
1 cup whipping cream 
1 cream cheese 
Y cup maraschino 

cherries 

Cut the cherries in small pieces, mix 
with the pears, add sugar and allow to 
stand while preparing remainder of salad. 
Beat the cream until stiff. Mash the 
cheese and work until soft adding a little 
milk or cream if necessary. Add cheese to 
cream slowly, keeping mixture smooth 
and free from lumps. Fold in the mayon- 
naise. Drain all liquid from the fruit and 
fold into the mixture. Pour into mold and 
pack in alternate layers of ice and salt 
for 3 hours. Serve garnished with lettuce 
leaves. 


pears 
14 cup sifted pow- 
dered sugar 





The Business of 
Keeping Cool 
(Continued from page 69) 


The opposite of the slow oven cooking 
is the quick cooking of the pressure cooker 
which 1s an equally valuable lieutenant to 
the oil stove in keeping the kitchen tem- 
perature from going above normal. The 
pressure cooker saves time, labor and fuel 
as it cooks in about one-third the usual 
time. 

Made of aluminum, pressure cookers re- 
semble an ordinary kettle with a tight- 
fitting cover clamped on to prevent the 
escape of steam. This cover is equipped 
with a pet cock or safety gauge which al- 
lows the escape of steam when more than 
the required pressure is generated. The 
pressure cooker can be used on gas, oil 
or electric stoves and will cook a real 
dinner in as short a time as twenty 
minutes. They come in several sizes and 
may be selected to suit the size of the 
family. 

About a cup of water is placed in the 
bottom of the cooker to generate the 
steam, except when tender meats are 
cooked and a result similar to roasting is 
desired. The meat is then seared, placed 

in the cooker and the cover clamped on. 

Once the food is in the cooker no time 

need be spent stirring or basting and the 

food does not stick or burn. Care must 

be taken, however, to see that the correct 

steam pressure is maintained for it is 

this, of course, that gives the desired result. 

There is one other way in which the 

pressure cooker can be made to aid the 

cause of coolness when the days are long 

and hot. The summer sun that brings heat 

is the same sun that ripens fruit and brings 

vegetables to the proper stage for canning. 

Chis used to mean long hours in an over- 

heated kitchen, watching the kettle with 
its hot contents bubbling on the stove. 
That was the old way. 

For that picture supply this more 





and restful. 


on your baby. 

















eady for the first born 


Se eS 


N THE sacred days anticipating the greatest 

event in any woman’s life, it would be 
reassuring if everything provided was as high in 
quality as Johnson’s Baby Powder. 


This pure, safe powder has been made for over 
thirty-five years by Johnson & Johnson. 


Give your baby the best baby powder, for a 
new baby’s skin is so soft and absorbent 
that no thinking mother would apply any- 
thing but the purest powder—cooling, soothing 


Johnson’s is used on more babies than any 
other powder, because it is best. And since 
Johnson’s is best, it is the powder to use 


Baby Powder 


Best bor Baby- Best br Your 


Try the Drug Store First 


There is a certain satisfaction 
in buying at a drug store—you 
not only are sure of quality 
but are helping a worthy 
institution. 


JouNson & JOHNSON 
New Brunswick, N. J 

















ROBINSON'S 
“PATENT” BARLEY 
 aanen omuane voce BINSON S RLEYV 
.Babies Thrive 
ona diet of milk diluted with barley water made 


“= ROBINSON’S 


Patent” Barley 
In the case of young children it is very beneficial 
in preventing theclottingof milk inthe stomach, 
and is readily digested. 
For sale by druggists and grocers 

FRE Write for booklet of in- 
terest to Mothers and Ex- 
pectant Mothers. Address Dept.BP134 
i Pacific Coast 
+ San Francisco 
Los Angeles—Portland—Seattle— Spokane 


















suai The world’s greatest facial remedy 
wal willrestore ruined complexions to the 
beauty and purity of youth. 

IF YOUR blood is impure, if you 
have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, 
blackheads, redness of face or nose, 
i muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish 
on or under the skin, you need 


Dr. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
Hl SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 


These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion and skin are 
wonderfully effective, and are absolutely safe and Harmless. 
The prescription was first used 36 years ago by Dr. Campbell, 
and he has made countless thousands of women and 
happy in the possession of a pure, spotless 

Mailed in plain cover on receipt of $1.00, from 
RICHARD FINK CO., Dept 46, Kens. Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y.C. 

Sold at all Owl, Liggett’s, and all live drug stores 











Boys and Girls 





There are many things you can do this summer, but none so 
pleasant and PROFITABLE as obtaining subscriptions to 
SUNSET and earning valuable rewards, such as Radio Sets and Supplies, Outing Goods, Pocket 
Knives, Dolls—hundreds of amazing offers in the SUNSET REWARD CATALOGUE. A Postcard 
to the Catalogue Department, SUNSET, 460 Fourth Street, will bring it free. 
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Diagram showing how the voice currents 
weaken in the long distance transmission 
and are restored by “‘ repeaters.’ 








Mastering Nature’s Forces 


Without the telephone “‘re- 
peater,’’ the entire electrical 
power available on the earth 
would not be sufficient to make 
trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three 
thousand repeaters now in use 
on Bell System long distance 
lines have increased the talking 
range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By mak- 
ing possible the use of smaller 
gauge wires, repeaters have 
kept down the cost of equip- 
ment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out 
of scores of scientific develop- 
ments of equal or greater im- 
portance in the advancement of 
telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual 
encounter with seemingly im- 
possible barriers, and a con- 
tinual finding of new ways to 





toward Better Service 


overcome them. Each step in 
extending the range of speech 
has come only after years of 
study. Each important piece of 
telephone apparatus has had to 
be created for the need. Each 
working day this pioneering 
goes on. Nature is harnessed 
to,a new duty and mechanical 
ingenuity improves the tools of 
service, as fast as science finds 
the way. 


Not only is the Bell System 
daily conducting research within 
its own nation-wide organiza- 
tion, but it is studying the dis- 
coveries of the whole world of 
science for their possible appli- 
cation to telephone service. 
Only by such eternal vigilance 
has the United States been given 
the best and cheapest telephone 
service in the world. 


“BELL. SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal we fe and all directed 





FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to > Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 
There's no longer the slightest need of feeling 
asham 


ed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
—- = guaranteed to remove these homely 


Peiap ly get an ounce of Othine from any druggist 
and a x a little of it night and morning and you 
shoul rage he see that even the worst freckles have 

n to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vaniahed entirely. It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to comple! Laaane the skin and 
ob a beautiful clear compl 

Be sure to ask for the ¢ a one € 

this is sold wd * _eemes of money 
to remove freckles. 


hh Othine as 
k if it fails 
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Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch 
orlawn. Stand of white 
enamelled wood and swing 
of white washable duck. At 
@ dealers or by express 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
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modern one. A cool shady back porch, 
where all the preliminary work may be 
done, an oil stove, unlighted until the 
time comes for action, and then the 
pressure cooker in which fruits, vegetables 
and meats can be canned in less time and 
with less fuel than by any other method. 

It is by carefully giving thought to each 
step in the process of cookery and re- 
ducing them one by one to the lowest 
temperature consistent with good cooking 
that some degree of comfort and pleasure 
can be brought to the necessary prepara- 
tion of hot meals during the summer 
months. 


The Great Love 
of Lampko 


(Continued from page 14) 





And thus does he go to that Camaya 
and tell him he has the champion ga//o 
that will defeat El Conquistador. And 
that old diablo smiles and says: 

“Bueno! This other fellow from San 
Rosario I will not fight yet. You will 
have first battle for my daughter. At the 
Caridad pit, on the afternoon of the Sun- 
day at the time of La Pascua. It is good.” 

And so it is arrange. 

And on the night before La Pascual ¢ 
to the shop of Sup Gow, who its nav: i 
tailor on El Camino de los Trece Martires 
in Cavite, as you know. But at that time 
he was not only sastreria, but also some- 
thing else. And what I get from him [ 
take to the church in San Roque, where at 
the night mass I slip what I have into the 
little hand of Epifania. And I breath a 
sigh. Allis ready. Tomorrow will come 
the fight. And tomorrow will that old 
Camaya let my cousin’s heart beat more 
strong, for Epifania will be his. 

The fight, sevior? 

Such a crowd! Such an excitement! All 
men know that my cousin Lampko had 
found a great cock in the provinces—for 
so had we let it be known. And all knew 
of Lampko’s great love for the daughter 
of Camaya. 

The barbero bound the sharp razors to 
the left leg of each gallo, senor, with an 
excitement for the great fight even in his 
eye. The galerias—such cheers! 

E] Conquistador drew the left, and E1| 
Valiante, Lampko’s fighter, the right. 
Camaya and Lampko stepped into the 
ring, and the betting was mad. The bell 
rang. Silence, seior—one could hear the 
heart beat. 

I steal a look at Epifania, who sits 
above the judges. Her great soft eyes 

come to mine as though they feel a great 
strength pulling them, sevor. Such a 
irl! Aht I was a married man, yet weak. 
The fortune of my cousin, I thought, to 
love such a lily of the Pasig! Such most 
sweet poetry that comes to me as I look 
into her eyes across the pit in which 
stand her father and her so true lover! 

But it was not for me, alas! She gives 
a quick nod—thus. And I know that she 
has done what we agreed. I turn quickly 
to the pit below. 

El Valiante and El Conquistador are 





before each other, the sharp little razor 
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spurs shine like swords. I watch Valiante 
hard, senor. He is ready, his neck feathers 
stand straight out, his black eyes on his 
enemy. El Conquistador—the same. 
Yet does my heart beat into my throat, 
for | know what is to come. 

Suddenly does this Conquistador give 
a move to right. At once El Valiante 
leap »s into the air. Conquistador quickly 
jumps aside. Valiante misses the stroke. 
The crowd cheers. Such a quickness— 
the leap, the jump aside! 

Again the gallos are close; so moveless, 
senor, like they were in picture. And the 
galerias, only a deep sigh from some 
person on the left; that is all. My heart 
beats, my breath comes but hard. Again 
does El Conquistador move suddenly to 
right. Once more does Lampko’s fighter, 
El Valiante, leap into the air, and with 
razor straight down, strike. Again does 
EF] Conquistador jump aside. 

Such another cheer from the crowd. I 
gin to wonder when the end will be. 
Yet, in that action of Conquistador, do I 
see the plan is working. I look at Lampko. 
He gives me a glance, too. His eyes say, 

“Ts everything well, my cousin?” 

And I nod and move my lips. 

He looks up at Epifania and his face 
becomes almost white as the robe of the 
padre, senor, so great is his love, and his 
fear, and his hope. 

Then, senor, it happens. 

Again a move from the gallo of this 
Camaya. Again does El Valiante leap 
into the air. And with an instantness 
that you never see, sevor, this Conquis- 
tador turns and runs. 

For a moment one hears but one great 
gasp from the galerias. And then: 

“Cobarde! Cobarde!”’ 

And the hisses are like a thousand ser- 
pents. And Camaya, with horrible words, 
seizes his coward gallo and sets him before 
El Valiante once more. But no sooner 
than his hands are off him than El Con- 
quistador runs again. 

“Cobarde!”’ shrieks the crowd. 

And with Lampko still white, yet with 
a tight smile on his lips, the judge holds 
up Valiante high in the air. He has won. 

And so, too, has Lampko. 

Ah, se’or, how can you doubt his true 
love for that girl? I know what you say. 
I know why it is that you doubt. But, 
pardon, sevior, it is ceociah you are Ameri- 
cano that you doubt. It is because you 
do not understand. That which hap- 
pened at the fire was a most true sign of 
Lampko’s great love for his wife, for his 
Epifania. And look you, the grand fiesta 
at the time of the marriage. 

So great a feast did my cousin Lampko 
give. Pesos by hundred did it cost! But 
did Lampko care? No! I say again so 
great was his love that he tossed pesos 
-_ rice; thus—puff! Nothing! Like 
rice! 


ELOW Caridad was this place of re- 

joicing. At what they call the Snake 
Ranch, where so many sailors from your 
destroyers go when Saturday and Sunday 
come—such great trees, sefor, so cool, 
so green, so beautiful. Lampko, for a 
great sum, bought this Snake Ranch for 
the whole day, and all who came might 
eat and drink, and it cost nothing. So 
happy was my cousin! So true his love! 

hree whole pigs, sevor; think you— 
three. Three great fires had been burning 
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accidents will happen. Insect bites, sun- 
burn, bruises, cuts, scratches and other 
injuries go with camp life. 

A safe dependable antiseptic will 
cleanse the wound, guard 
fection and allow nature to heal 


more quickly. 





against in- 


An efficient liniment will scatter the 
congestion, reduce the inflammation 
and soothe the disturbed tissues. 

Absorbine, Jr. combines these two 
treatments in one for it is both antiseptic 
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and liniment. More effective and_thor- 
ough than either treatment alone and 
just as convenient, Absorbine, Jr. af- 
fords a wider range of uses and there- 
fore a greater protection. 


Afterhardorlongexertion, a prompt 
application of Absorbine, Jr. prevents 
stiff, lame, sore muscles. Every camper 


should keep Absorbine, Jr. handy. 
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all the night before, and when morning 
came the ashes were swept aside and 
the earth smoked hot. Forked sticks were 
set in the ground, and on these and across 
the hot place where each fire had been was 
set a very green bamboo pole. And on 
each pole, sevior, was a grand pig, with a 
man at the end of the pole turning it 
round and round and round. Ouf! So 
sweet the smell! And peoples came from 
fifteen kilos to eat at the feast. 

And boluk! Five hundred most delicious 
boluk did Lampko have; of such a per- 
fectness and delicacy, sevior! 

And when thirsty one need say no 
word. Aguadiente to make a thousand 
drunk! And beer, ten barrels of San 
Miguel, each on the floor of a carretela 
drawn up under the great trees, with 
faucet ready and shining glasses. And by 
the wheel of each carretela a box of broken 
ice, that no man need drink his beer 
warm. Ah, how that ice did clink in the 
glasses, senor! Such a fiesta! 

And Lampko with smiles and his deep 
love in his eyes. 

Five hundred pesos did it cost. But my 
cousin was happy with this great love you 
doubt, serior. ke rice—puff!—he threw 
them round. 

That first house of his, sevior? 

Even like the one you have just seen, 
his second. 

Two floors, of heavy polished wood-- 
not of bamboo, no. Two entradas, one in 
front for grand folk, and that in back for 
common. A great stairway, also of this 
wood. A fine room up those stairs, with 
windows of shell; windows, as in the 
houses of the illustrious in Manila, that 
could be pushed aside so that the breezes 
from the bay might enter and play with « 
coolness in the hair of his so sweet wife. 
Pictures, such gloriously of color! Wax 
flowers under shining glass. A table in 
the center with a top of purest white 
marble. And a piano, sevor, that if one 
but push with his feet, think you, played 
by itself! 

And all, sevior, all for his wife Epifania, 
because of his great love for her. Can you 
still doubt? 

The fire? 

But yes! The greatest proof of all. The 
greatest proof of all that I say. 


| ba the night time—such a shouting! 

I awake to find the sky red as blood. | 
run over to my cousin’s house. My heart 
beats; great flames rushing to the heaven 
above. Cries. Screams from the women. 
Buckets; all men running with buckets 
from the wells. The fire cart from the 
Navy Yard clanging up. But alas! Noth- 
ing is to be done. 

Screams. I strive to shout. Where is 
Lampko? Where is his wife? Has any- 
body seen them? Sadness chokes me. | 
rush through the crowd. Lampko! Epi- 
fania! 

At last I see a figure. 

I rush up to him. It is Lampko, half 
dressed. His hair is singed. His face is 
black. His clothes are torn, and scorched 
from heat. 

He carries under his arm something 
wrapped in a wet blanket. His eyes stare. 
He 1s excited. He is mad. 

“My wife! My beloved Epifania! Dios 
sagrado, where is my wife?” 

Shouts. Where is Lampko’s wife? Has 
any one seen? His wife! Epifania! 
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Another cry. Joy! 

She is over there. She has hurt her leg. 
She jumped from a window, with the 
flames in her hair. 

Lampko kneels beside her with the 
bundle in his arms. 

“My beloved one!” he cries. “You are 
safe! And look you, sweet of my eyes, 
another is safe. 1 searched the house for 
him. The flames all but drove me back. 
They burned, they choked. But at last I 
found him. Look you, heart of my heart, 
I have saved him for you.” 

And he unwrapped the wet blanket, and 
from it took the gallo de combate who had 
brought them together in the pit at Cari- 
dad—E] Valiante! 

He did not know that Epifania had 
rubbed a drug beneath the wings of her 
father’s great fighter E] Conquistador but 
an hour before the battle at Caridad. He 
did not know that El Conquistador could 
only jump aside when Valiante attacked. 
He did not know the true reason that 
Camaya’s great fighter had been coward 
that day. All he knew was that El Vali- 
ante had won for him, and for him won 
his wife. And a special room he had for 
him in that great house, and with the 
flames raging had sought him out. 

But what, senor? 

You say that is just what you mean? 
Why did he not save his wife? Why had 
his thoughts gone to Valiante instead of 
to his wife? Por la sangre de Dios, senor, 

had not this grand fighter brought him 

and his wife together? Would he let this 
true spirit of love die in the fire? Could 
his wife not save herself—had she not 
legs? Was not his saving this gallo a sign, 
the greatest proof, that his love for his 
wife was above all other things? 

Ah, sevor, I fear then you will never 
understand. It is because you are Ameri- 
cano, senor, That Valiante— 

But thanks, sezor. Another Havana? 
Gracias. 

Yet—but no. I have shown all proof of 
Lampko’s love. I can give no greater. 
\nd sevor, if you still doubt, think this: 
you are Americano; you have different 
thought of these things. Console your- 
self; you are not to blame. 


Old Barkerville is 
Doomed to Die 


(Continued from page 49) 





same sort of existence, apart from the 
rest of civilization, even though Barker- 
ville is but 300 miles from the cities of 
Vancouver and Victoria, as the crow flies. 

Although deprived long ago of the 
glamour that accompanies a boom city, 
Barkerville is today almost identical in 
appearance to the Barkerville of the early 
gold rush days. In everything but age it 
is the same Barkerville that was gradually 
deserted by the gold followers as the pay- 
streak gave out. Barkerville has no new 
buildings; nearly all of them are relics of 
its earliest days. The old theater is still 
there, with the front being used as a fire 
station, the equipment comprising a two- 
wheeled hose wagon and a set of leather 
buckets. 

Mike Kelly is gone, but his hotel still 
stands as the leading establishment of the 
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community, and in it you can see the bar- 
room where drinks were bought with gold 
dust, and the antiquated piano that was 
borne on the backs of men over the 
Cariboo Road from Ashcroft nearly a 
hundred miles away. Barkerville is the 
terminus of that most famous of No:th- 
west roads. 

“We got no church up here,” one of the 
residents informed me. ‘Used to be one 
years ago, but there’s hardly enough of us 
now to make it worth while for a preacher 
to come up here. But every Sunday we 
have services in our homes.” 

It happened to be Sunday and that 
evening we joined with the others and 
sang hymns at Fred Tregillus’ house. 

“We got no jail either,” my informant 
told me. “Don’t need one as much as a 
church. The folks up here are law-abiding. 
No crime in seven years is our record. 

“No need for a hospital either,” he 
went on. “Once in a while the doctor 
comes up from Quesnel, but that’s seldom 
necessary. Any doctor trying to live off 
Barkerville alone would starve to death 
unless we gave him his meals. A child 
hasn’t died up here for forty years. Gucss 
it’s the altitude and the fresh air. We 
get plenty of both.” 

Remove the human features and Bark- 
erville is still remarkable. The construc- 
tion of the town is original and probably 








without parallel. It is sixty years since 
Williams and Billy Mitch discovered go!d 
a few hundred yards upstream from the 
townsite. Almost ever since, the banks of 
the creek have been washed away by 
natural and artifical means in the search 
for gold. The rock debris from these op- 
erations has accumulated and gradualiy 
raised the level of Williams Creek below, 
just as the Lowhee hydraulic mines are 
today filling with mud and gravel a valley 
that was once a meadow, grazing grounds 
for moose and countless waterfowl 

On a mass of this debris—tailings they 
call it—Barkerville is perched. It is like 
a town built on the lava flow of a volcano, 
with a huge bulkhead at the upper end to 
protect it from the creek when swelled by 
the melting snows. Into this debris the 
teeth of gigantic dredgers will be biting 
soon, preparing the food for the steel 
maw of John Hopp’s sluices. 

No part of Barkerville is owned by in- 
dividuals. No one pays rent, because even 
the houses are without legal owners. 
Many years ago Barkerville lost its 
charter as a town and the real estate has 
gone to the Government in default of 
taxes. That is why the residents have no 
ground for an appeal against the new in- 
vasion. Hopp is going to build a new 
town for them on the bench above the 
present townsite. The buildings will be 
new and the best of facilities will be pro- 
vided for them. But, as an old timer 
sighed, “that won’t be Barkerville.” 


Bees in Wistaria 


(Continued from page 43) 


glanced up now as Frank entered with 
the evening paper in his hands. Sh: 
was sketching lightly an interesting-look 
ing evening gown. 

“Would you have a mauve scarf, or 2 
brilliant blue, as a girdle for an American 
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Beauty chiffon-velvet evening gown?” 
Esther asked, experimenting with a dab 
of water color. 

“Dunno. Say, Esther, weren’t you on 

. . a 3? 
the Limited from the coast last Tuesday? 

“Umm. Why?” 

“I was looking through the “Person- 
als” to see if my notice about witnesses 
of the Blake accident was in right, and 
here’s one that says: 

“Will young lady on Limited, Los 
Angeles to Chicago, May 2, Observation 
car, communicate with Box 32X.” 

“Let’s see it.” 

Frank handed his sister the paper. 
“Funny, it’s your train. Dinner most 
ready?” 

“T’ll see.” 

With face flaming, Esther fled from the 
room. What if Frank should suspect? 
And how awfully cheap to advertise that 
way. Yet how else could she be found? 
As she read over the brief message, be- 
tween her and the paper she saw a per- 
gola, lovely with delicate wistaria, heard 
the hum of bees and a motherly voice 
saying, “Go half-way, dear, cultivate 
acquaintances, let people be interesting 
to you.” Esther smiled as she snipped 
out the advertisement, hurriedly pasted 
it to the top of a sheet of her best station- 
ery, deliberately wrote her address under 
it, signed her name, sealed the envelope, 
ran out to the corner and mailed it. 

As the letter dropped into the box, 
Esther would have given anything to 
have it back. ‘Absolutely idiotic of me,” 
she scolded. ‘‘How furious Frank would 
be if he knew.” 

The girl stayed home from a tea the 
next afternoon to see what the mail 
would bring. It brought a letter with a 
gushing oil-well stamped in the corner 
She opened the envelope. Scrawled in a 
big, bold hand, she read, ‘Dear Esther; 
Glad to hear from you so promptly. 
Meet me in the lobby of the Blackstone 
tonight at eight. I’ve got a proposition 
that will interest you, girlie.” She read 
no further. With flaming face, Esther 
tore the note across a dozen times and 
threw herself face down on her couch. 

“How could I have done it?” she raged. 
“Serves me right, too. ‘Girlie.’ Oh! 
How did he dare? ‘Why shouldn’t he, 
though?” 

For an hour she lay still, furious at 
herself and repeating over and over the 
hateful note. The telephone aroused 
her. She had forgotten that she was 
going to a week-end at the Hamilton’s. 
They would call for her in an hour. 

Action was a relief. Hurriedly the girl 
packed her suitcase and bag, and was 
viciously jabbing in her hat pins when 
Richard Hamilton drove up for her. 

“What happened to you on your 
western trip?” he asked curiously as the 
car slid out of the yard. “I never saw 
such achange. You have treated me like 
in icicle for years, and since you have 
come back I’m actually beginning to 
have hope.” 

“Like this rose sport-suit?” she de- 
manded irrelevantly. 

“Bet I do. Ripping. But I want to 
talk about you, not the suit.” 

‘When you’ re talking about the change 
in me you re talking about the suit.” 

“Don’t get you.” 

“Never mind. Who is coming out to 
your house tonight?” 
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If you fight the film 


While you leave teeth coated with a 
dingy film, their luster cannot show. 

Look about you. Note how many 
teeth now glisten. And mark what they 
add to good looks. 

The reason lies largely in a new method 
of teeth cleaning. Millions now use it 
daily. Accept this ten-day test we offer, 
and learn what it does for you. 


Why teeth lose beauty 


A viscous film clings to the teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The tooth brush alone 
does not end it. No ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it. 


by many careful tests. Then a new-type 
tooth paste was created, based on modern 
research. In that were embodied these 
two film combatants for daily application. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Leading dentists the world over now 
advise it. Careful people of some 50 
nations are employing it today. 


Multiplies two agents 


Pepsodent does two other things which 
research proved essential. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That is there 
to neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
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much film remains. 
Food stains, etc., dis- 
color it, then it forms 
dingy coats. Tartar is | ing. 
on film. Those 
cloudy coats hide the 
teeth’s luster. 





harsh grit. 
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Film also holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. That’s why so few escaped 
tooth troubles. 

Germs breed by millions in film. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
And that became alarmingly common. 


Better methods now 
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this situation. It found two film com- 
batants. One of them acts to curdle 
film, one to remove it, and without any 
harmtul scouring. 
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80 Bees in Wistaria: 


“Just the bunch—oh, yes, and a cousin 
who’s in town. He’s a fraternity brother 
of Frank’s. You'll meet him at dinner.” 

Because of a stupid confusion of the 
suit cases Esther was late to dinner. She 
sent down word not to wait for her and 
hurried into the dining-room just as the 
young people were sitting down to the 
table. Esther glanced up at the man 
seating her, and as their eyes met the 
girl’s heart stuttered, twinkles ran up and 
down her spine, and she felt as if the Piood 
in her veins had turned to ice-water. It 
was the civil engineer of the observation 
car. 

“Well, I am glad!” he said. A cordial 
hand grasped hers. 

“Where did you two meet?”’ demanded 
Richard, jealously, from her other side. 

“On the trip out,” said his cousin. 
“Where did you disappear to?” he asked, 
smiling into the girl’s eyes. “I went back 
to find you and you had gone.” 

Esther’s chin lifted proudly. “My 
intuitions are almost always correct, but 
in this instance they seem to have misled 
me. On the train I took you for a gentle- 
man.” 

She turned to Richard, but was re- 
called by a hand, insistent, on her arm. 
She looked at her companion coldly. 

“Pardon me,” his voice was quiet, but 
compelling, “but I must ask you to ex- 
plain that statement. I really don’t 
know what you mean.” 

Esther’s lips curled scornfully. 

“T think the acquaintance, slight as it 
is, need go no further,” she answered 
coldly, and closed the matter by turning 
to Richard and letting that young man 
delightedly monopolize her. 

Esther was not happy during dinner 
and was distinctly relieved to hear Mrs. 
Hamilton, soon after, expostulating with 
the young engineer for leaving so soon. 
He had, it appeared, received a telephone 
calling him back to the city on important 
business. 


S Esther saw him leave she breathed a 

sigh of satisfaction, but in spite of the 
gayest of dances that evening the house- 
party seemed flat. What a shame that 
a man with such shy blue eyes could 
prove to have such a common mind! 
“Who would think with that sensitive, 
refined face, he could call me—Esther 
Clayten—‘girlie.’ What a disappoint- 
ment life is!” 

Meditating on the disappointment that 
life is kept Esther awake much of the 
night. When morning came she slipped 
out of her room while the rest were at 
breakfast and telephoned Frank to come 
for her. She waited until she saw all the 
house party troop down to the lake before 
she stole downstairs to find Mrs. Hamil- 


ton. 

“When I have a headache it’s just no 
use,” the girl explained. “I'll drive home 
with Frank and sleep it off. I have a 
headache like this every time I go sailing. 
Some time I’ll have sense enough not to 
go. I’m so sorry, but I think it’s the best 
way. 

“You do look so white, dear. I expect 
you are right, but Richard will be dis- 
appointed. He planned the house-party 
just to have you here. I’ve always 


wanted a daughter, dear, and I hope—” 
The older woman laid her cool cheek 
against Esther’s, and kissed her. ‘“There, 


I won’t say anything more. There is 
your brother’s car at the side door. You 
will come again very soon, won’t you?” 

“Very soon,” Esther answered and ran 
down the walk feeling suddenly stifled. 

“Didn’t expect you would be coming 
till tomorrow or next day,” Frank said, 
meeting her half way up the walk. 
“Asked Hugh Wagner to spend a few 
days with me. Fraternity brother of mine, 
here for a week. Got him out in the car. 
You'll like him.” 

“Oh, dear!” Esther was distressed. 
“TI have such a headache, Frank. Don’t 
feel a bit like being nice to a stranger. 
Just keep him away from the house for 
today, will you?” 

“Sure, Kitten. Don’t bother about 
him. This is Mr. Wagner—my sister 
Esther, Hugh.” 

She was again face to face with her 
man of the observation car! She felt 
dizzy, sick. Was this man to be thrown 
in her face every time she turned round? 
Esther got in beside him, murmuring 
something, she did not know what. 

“T am so sorry,” the man began in a 
low voice as Frank started the car. “I 
had no idea you were Frank’s sister, no 
way of knowing we were coming out here 
again this morning.” 

“Please don’t let Frank know we have 
met,” she begged. “I should hate to 
have him think I had done anything 
common.” 

“Common!” the man’s face flushed 
under his tan. “You couldn’t, you 
know.” 

“Oh, but I did,” Esther insisted miser- 
ably. “I did, when I wrote to you.” 

“Wrote to me?” he echoed, puzzled. 
“Did you write to me? How did you 
learn my name?” 

Esther raised a cold hand to her hot 
forehead. Was she crazy or was he? 

“What did you say, Frank?” she re- 
plied to a question from the front seat. 
“T didn’t hear.” 

“I said do you remember that adver- 
tisement I read to you in the ‘Personals,’ 
asking the young lady who was on your 
train coming east to communicate with 
a box number here in town?” 

Did she remember it? Could she ever 
forget it? ‘‘Ye-s,”’ she replied, “why?” 

“Well, that was meant for my stenog- 
rapher, the redhaired one, and she an- 
swered it. It was from an oil man she 
met on the train, on her vacation. He 
made a date with her at the Blackstone. 
She went, and he’s offered her a good 
position in his main office. She must 
have been on your train. Didn’t you see 
her?” 

“T knew I had seen her somewhere, 
but didn’t place her.” 

Esther turned to her companion with 
a new light in her eyes. 

“Then you didn’t write me that hate- 
ful note?” 

“What note?” 

“And you never even thought of me 
as ‘girlie’ ?”’ 

“Miss Clayten,” he began, very de- 
termined, very serious, “I think you owe 
me some kind of an explanation. There 
seems to be something—” 

“Oh, there is, there is!” she exclaimed 
wildly, and: sank back in the seat with a 
laugh. After surveying him appraisingl 
for a moment she began, “You lear I 
believe I like you after all.” 
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“And I liked you such a lot,” he in- 
sisted, “that when I didn’t find you in 
the observation car and had to get off 
without knowing your name or address, 
I just came on, resolved to find you some 
way. And then, at Hamilton’s, there you 
were, the first thing. It was just like a 
play—but you froze me ab-so-lutely.” 

“T’m sorry. I’ll make it up to you.” 

“Indeed you will,” he promised, his 
mouth grim, “I’ll see to that.” 

“What color did I have on last night?” 
Esther demanded suddenly. 

“White,” he announced promptly, 
“white, with a lot of this—trilling on it.” 

“Trilling!” she laughed. “Yes, of 
course. White is the cold, unsympathetic, 
impersonal color. If I had had on pink 
I couldn’t have treated you so badly. 
Or even blue,” she mused. “Blue is the 
mental color, and if I had used my mind 
I’d have known you couldn’t have done it.”’ 

“Done what?” he demanded. “What 
is it I have, or have not, done?” 

“Tl show you when we get home. 
I’ve saved the pieces. Did you ever sce 
wistaria, great slender bunches of pinky 
wistaria, just dripping with sweetness «ll 
over a pergola?” 

“And filled with bees at noon,” he 


added. 


ESTHER burst into peals of laughter. 
“Yes, don’t forget the bees.” She turned 
wide eyes on him. “They are attracted, 
you know, by the pink color. Pink is 
the color of sentiment, of attraction.” 

“Wasn’t the hat you had on, on the 
train, sort of that color?” 

“Sort of,” she acquiesced. 

“And is there a color for success?” 
he questioned, smiling; ‘“‘business success 
or otherwise?” 

“Purple and red-orange,” she respond - 
ed promptly. “Wear a necktie of purple 
and red-orange.” 

“Clayten—” he leaned forward—“‘go- 
a purple and orange necktie I can borrow 
while I’m here?” 

“Let’s see,” Frank considered a mo 
ment, “think I’ve got one dark purple, 
with narrow gold stripes. That do?” 

“Will it do?” Hugh asked boldly of 
Esther as the car stopped at the door. 

She raised confused eyes to his smiling 
ones. 

“Well,” she conceded, “you might try 
it. Tell me if it works.” 

“You will be the first to know it if it 
does,” he promised, and as Esther ran 
up the stairs to her room the man called 
after her, “come back and show me your 
wistaria.” 

“Haven’t any wistaria.” Esther hung 
over the banister at the landing, the light 
from the window behind her making an 
auriole of her bright hair. “Haven't a 
thing right now but a snowball bush, 
white snowball bush.” 

Esther ran on up to her room, closed 
the door, and regarded herself for a long 
minute in her cheval glass. 

‘And poor Mrs. Hamilton does so want 
a daughter,” she told herself gravely but 
with dancing eyes. Turning abruptly to 
her desk she chose a Japanese postcard 
with,a dainty spray of wistaria sketched 
lightly across one corner. On it she wrote, 
“Dear Mrs. Atcherson: Color-psychology 
is positively alarming. If I sniff real hard 
I think I'can smell orange blossoms. The 
bee has arrived. Love, Esther.” 
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Ban Ootah's Way 


eyes flew wide and he found that a young 
reindeer was sticking its cold nose 
snifingly against his face. 

Always when he went to the Mission 
chapel and sat in a rear seat wonderingly 
listening to the service, he looked par- 
ticularly for three persons, Fawn Ingwah 
and the Gold Heads. Now he glanced 
back toward them. All three were busily 
trying to make the snow-man’s nose stick 
fast to his face. 

Near Narwhal Tusk he met Mrs. 
Marrow, who, like her children, had blue 
eyes, sunny hair and a skin as pink as a 
wild rose. She was returning to the 
Mission with supplies, using two reindeer- 
drawn sleds, one being driven by herself 
and the other by Aleut Joe, who worked at 
the Mission. She nodded and smiled to 
Ban Ootah, but he only grunted resent- 
fully. No doubt she influenced Fawn 
Ingwah in Thone Olrik’s favor, Olrik 
being religious. No, he did not like her, 
no matter if her smile was like sunshine. 

He bought four sticks of dynamite at 
the store. There were three wolf-dens of 
which he knew along the slope beyond the 
Mission, he told Tom Duncan the store- 
keeper. 

“TI blow them out, I make some hell in 
dens with the loud fire,” he said. ‘“Then 
I not have watch the herd so close.” 

“Not bad, not half bad,” approved 
Duncan. “But look out about shootin’ 
the stuff up there when the snow is 
softening. Remember there’s a good 
deal of ice under the snow now.” 

“Oh, I do it today while wolves in holes; 
snow not soft enough to run yet.” 


Bu he did not set the explosive in place 
that day, nor until nearly a week had 
elapsed. ‘Then, one night as he brooded 
by the herd, a gray scum of mist, lifting 
from the tepid Japan current out at sea, 
blew inland, and rain began to fall, 
increasing as bursts of thunder shook the 
sky. Warm air and cold, battling in the 
starless vault, curdled into dragging 
clouds that, seemingly, snapped the 
invisible lines of polar force, releasing 
jets of crashing fire. A strange storm and 
opportune! 

With the passing of an hour or two the 
rain falling upon the heights must trickle 
down the slopes, moistening as with oil 
the ice beneath the masses of snow. Then 
a strong tremor of the earth and the thing 
might be done. 

He sat waiting in a shelter of rocks for 
a long time. Finally, with matches and 
fuse and the sticks of explosive inside the 
breast of his parka, he groped his way to 
the brink of the high slope above the 
valley. All his pulses were thudding 
loudly. He could see the world about 
him only in vaguest outline, save when the 
sky opened its gleaming crevices and, 
pealing, gushed flames. Then the earth 
blanched whiter than death, only to turn 
suddenly black, softening presently into 
grayish darkness again. 

e knew the ground as one knows a 
friend’s face. A few rods down the slope 


_ he found the spot he had previously 


selected; it might afterwards easily be 
pointed out as a possible covert of wolves, 





(Continued from page 7) 


and the frequent crashes of thunder, too, 
would protect him, did any one chance 
to hear the explosion. 

After a time fire hissed and sputtered 
where he had stood, and he was hurrying 
toward shelter at the rim of the slope 
where rose an outcropping bowlder. As 
he flung himself behind the big stone and 
peered wildly out, the darkness that lay 
upon the land suddenly opened before 
him insufferably clear, accompanied by 
a deafening peal. 

All about the sky, for an. instant, there 
seemed splintered javelins of fire. In the 
glare of it the descending raindrops turned 
white as bees that fly high against the sun. 
Through a single second he saw the valley 
from the eastern mountains to the sea, 
then all was engulfed as in a mighty drop 
of ink, only to split open blindingly again 
with a triple-tined fork of lightning stab- 
bing downward at the ocean's edge. 

In the gigantic flare of this Ban Ootah 
could have sworn that he saw Crosscut 
Glacier, twelve miles away, topple down- 
ward like a shattered peristyle of glass. 

The pealing reverberation that followed 
left his eardrums singing as again he was 
engulfed in darkness. The ground seemed 
to sway under his feet. Through a few 
moments he felt as if he were being sucked 
down the long slope by a mighty indrawn 
breath of the valley, and from out the 
rainy gloom below came crackling, 
splintering, grinding noises and a vast 
sibilant seething as of many sliding, 
rushing things. 

With a sickening sense of something 
invisible pulling him* back, he crept 
hurriedly farther along the plateau, 
hearing in the valley to the rear of him a 
long-drawn, thunderous, all-encompassing 
roar as of a myriad objects crumbling and 
settling. 

Then utter silence fell. He lay for a 
little, panting and listening, touched 
faintly with nausea. Down in the valley 
Thone Olrik must now lie crushed and 
dead, deep buried beneath ten thousand 
tons of stones and stumps and snow! And 
the Mission herd, all those harmless, 
docile creatures! 

Suddenly he realized himself as some- 
thing horribly changed, as something 
wholly unlike his former self, a creature 
marred and alien. He rose to his feet 
shivering. 

With the last supreme burst of thunder, 
as if shaken loose by the shock, the rain 
began falling torrentially. Here and 
there about the plateau stood a dwarfed 
and grizzly pine. Under one of these he 
found partial shelter, his back pressed 
against its trunk, his teeth chattering. 
Peculiar sounds came up from the valley, 
hollow, long-drawn, pitifully mournful. 
Was that the moaning of dead reindeer? 
Doctor Marrow had said that one should 
be kind to reindeer, for who could tell but 
that they had souls? He had feared 
nothing before, either by night or by day. 
Now the world was strange and filled with 
menacing things. 

Through long hours it rained, a semi- 
deluge. He went far across the plateau 








and crept under an out-jutting ledge, 
trying to get beyond the sounds of lonely 
wailing. Wet and terrified, he lay 
shivering. 

At last the rain slackened and a slow 
smudge of dawn drew up out of the south. 
He saw the herd grouped in a dim mass 
at the north side of the plateau, their 
heads bowed, patient, motionless. He 
left them and made his way through the 
lessening rain to the igloo. 

Old Mooluk was cursing the leaky roof 
of the place, but began thawing meat over 
the blubber-lamp. Ban Ootah refused 
to eat. He was cold and sick, he said, 
and throwing off his bedraggled outer suit 
of skins crept under the bed-furs and tried 
to sleep, but could not. The haunting 
moans from the valley still faintly reached 
him, growing less and less. Old Mooluk 
watched him curiously. 

“Bad thunder much shake in night. | 
think snow run once. Long thunder like 
it slide hard. You know?” 

Ban Ootah stirred and drew a deep, 
trembling breath, but said nothing for a 
time. At length he lifted his head, lis- 
tening. 

“You hear much reindeer or something 
moan and cry, over in-valley?” he asked 
anxiously. 

Old Mooluk bent his head and listened, 
but his eardrums were too thick. “No 
hear,” he said. ‘‘You hear sounds what 
not happen. You big sick here.” He 
tapped his forehead. 

Ban Ootah groaned and turned over 
with his back to the canny patriarch. 

“T follow herd on ice-sled after while,” 
the old man grumbled. “I get word to 
Bear Kawmok to send man; you sick. 
Anyhow, you pretty soon go down coast 
and get new job where no hear Olrik and 
Mission herd make cry.” 

The young herder thrashed about under 
the skins restlessly. “Yes, 1 go down 
coast for summer—lI go whaling, maybe— 
I go tomorrow. You send.” 

“T live long, I know much,” said Old 
Mooluk, toothlessly mumbling a piece of 
blubber. 


BAS OOTAH did not rise again until 
night was falling. He found Old 
Mooluk on a sled by the herd. “I go 
down in valley in morning,” the younger 
man said. “I see—maybe I go down 
coast. I stop at Narwhal Tusk and send 
word to Bear Kawmok myself.” 

“There been much slide. I think you 
go quick tonight. I send word to Kaw- 
mok, you not send.” And the old man 
drove off to the igloo. 

The young herder, however, stuck to 
his task through the night. Long-drawn 
sighs and thin wailings came up out of 
Long Lake valley and across the dark 
plateau to him, filling him with shrinking 
wonder. But in the night, the vague 
moaning seemed to die away. At dawn 
he went toward the slope, but turned 
back. He hungered to see what really 
lay in the valley, yet was fearful of what 
he might find. The sun rose higher and 
with it rose his courage. 

He crossed the plateau in the direction 
of the Mission and went cautiously 
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down the slope. Up the valley, viewed 
obliquely, he saw that a wide avalanche 
had descended, burying Thone Olrik’s 
‘cabin and everything 1 in its region. The 
grizzly wolf of fear took a stronger grip 
upon his heart. 

Long Lake was a wet mirror of glisten- 
ing ice; far down by the sea it looked that 
a full third of Crosscut Glacier had broken 
away. He went warily toward the point 
wrecked by the avalanche, a very real 
terror in his soul. But he must see, he 
must see! 

Through a half-mile, ruin stretched 
along the shore where Thone Olrik had 
lived. Did the herder and the drove lie 
beneath the tumbled ricks and banks of 
snow and debris? It must be so! His 
impulse was to go straight across the 
frozen lake and down the other shore to 
the sea at Borvik Arm, where there were 
ships. If he delaved the law might take 
him in its clutch. Yet, he longed unspeak- 
ably to know the truth; and could he 
sneak away from Fawn Ingwah like a 
wounded lynx? He crept furtively along 
the base of the slope toward the Mission, 
watchful, uneasy. 

Crossing an elbow of the lake, he came 
to a vent in the ice. Into the vent the 
air was pouring so swiftly that it sighed 
and murmured dolefully. He fell upon 
his knees beside the hole; here was the 

solution of the mournful wailing! He 
looked down through the air-vent. There 
was no water below, Long Lake was 
empty! Crosscut Glacier must have 
broken away, emptying the long dammed- 
up waters into the sea! Clearly, the out- 
ward flow of the lake’s waters had at first 
sucked air into the vents so violently that 
the openings had moaned like desolate 
sirens. Gradually the noise had dwindled 
as the vast space beneath the ice had 
filled with air. It was startlingly strange. 


HE found a bigger opening in the ice and 
thrust his head and shoulders down 
through the hole, gazing about. A dim 
gray fantastic world lay below him, water- 
less as far as he could see, a region roofed 
with a vast covering of milky crystal. 

His blood thrilled. If he were sought 
for the murder of Thone Olrik—if he were 
hard pressed—then, down in that mys- 
terious world no man would ever find him! 
There, unseen, he could go out beneath 
the ice to the opening at the sea! 

There must be many other air-holes in 
the wide expanse of ice, and Shoal river 
must now be only a stream, invisible, at 
the center of the valley. He pulled him- 
self up to a kneeling posture by the vent, 
breathing more freely. But his breath 
caught fast in his throat. Up the shore 
toward him came Doctor Marrow and 
two other men, hastening, excited, and 
beyond them he saw Mrs. Marrow and 
Fawn Ingwah, running. What could be 
at the bottom of such actions but Thone 
Olrik’s death, and the destroyed Mission 
herd? For whom could they be looking 
but for himself, Ban Ootah, the murderer? 

Shaking with terror, he lowered him- 





self through the air-vent and dropped to 
the wet ground below, hurriedly starting 
toward the sea. In ten minutes he was 
bewildered and lost, wandering in a 
strange and unimaginable world. 

All power of orientation quickly left 
him. He could see measurably well, 


since his eyes were adapted to semi-light 


a, 


through long Arctic usage, but there 
seemed no single familiar thing upon 
which his mind could lay hold to fx 
direction. He went forward, but witha 
cowering sense of being baffled, crushingly 
shut in. 

As the sun gained a loftier altitude the 
atmosphere of that lower realm became 
more opaline, a pearly gray dimness shot 
through at points with prismatic gleams, 
The floor of the place, ending in milky 
mistiness everywhere, was spread with 
coarse silt and gravel in spots, again with 
wide carpets of brown moss, and again 
with long reaches of salty slime. 

By times he could all but touch the 
roof of ice above him, and again it hung 
in sweeps of opalescent jade twenty feet 
over his head. Huge bowlders and hum- 
mocks of earth here and there rose up, ice- 
coated and with their tops frozen into and 
supporting the marvelous ceiling. ‘lhe 
cavernous place was cold, not bitingly 
keen, but witheringly, inexpressibly chill. 
Only animal skins, with fur turned inward 
against the flesh, could stay life from 
escaping in this beautiful but deadly 
place, and even these not for long. 

After what seemed to him miles of terri- 
fying wandering, he came to what had 
once been, and now again was, Shoal 
river, gurgling toward the sea. He cried 
aloud in joyous relief; he would follow the 
little river to its outlet and escape. But 
he had gone but a short way when there 
came to him sounds of human voices 
crying, the wild wailing of frightened 
children. His blood seemed to die away 
in his veins in sheer fright for a few 
moments, then his heart leaped in his 
bosom. Here somewhere there must be 
an opening in the ice through which the 
voices came down to him! He hurriedly 
started in the direction of the cries, but 
stopped. If he escaped to the upper 

world, would they not seize him, the pur- 
suers? But the cries were the cries of 
children, fearfully imperiled! He started 
forward again, and after a few steps began 
to run, the high-pitched cries ringing 
increasingly before him. And suddenly 
through the spectral gloom he saw two 
fur-clad figures stumbling toward him, 
wee ing and by times screaming. 
he Gold Heads! The Gold Heads!” 
he shouted, rushing to meet them, all that 
he was and feared wholly swallowed up 
in astonishment. “I Ban Ootah, don’t 
be afraid!” He knelt down before them 
and put his big arms about them, crooning 
strange tendernesses in the Eskimo tongue. 
Tiny fell against him, her eyes closing. 
The stupor of death seemed creeping upon 
her. He unbuttoned his parka hastily 
and folded her in against his warm breast, 
closing the fur garment over her. Channie 
clung to him, sobbingly crying, “I want to 


go home! I want to go home! I am 
cold! I am cold!” 
“How—where you come? How you 


been here?” demanded the herder almost 
savagely. 

Channie clung more closely to him. 
“We wented down in a hole at the edge of 
the ice by home,” he wailed. “No water 
was in there. It looked funny like rain- 
bows, an’—an’ we getted lost! We 
getted lost!” 

Ban Ootah drew the wee chap tight 
against him, huddling his own body over 
both children warmingly. For a little he 
rested there upon his knees, panting and 
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trying to collect his scattered faculties. 
Channie’s eyes began to close. 

“I make you home!” Ban Ootah cried 
hastily. S aes know what they do to 
me, but I make you home! If I can, I 
make you home!” 

A kind of spiritual ecstasy blossomed in 
his soul, a wild tenderness for the helpless 
children that nestled against his bosom. 
As it might be, in a single moment yearn- 
ing fatherhood was born in him. 

fe rose with both the children in his 
arms and looked about him. He could 
hear the whispering of the river off to the 
right, but he dared not follow the stream 
out to the sea with these cold-numbed 
little ones. They would perish. If he 
could find the ground that had been the 
shore of the lake, where the ice-roof 
rested against the land, and would follow 
that. he might find the air-vent through 
which the children had entered, or come 
to that opening by which he himself had 
dropped into this place of milky shadows. 

He listened a moment to what seemed 
the surdal gurgling of the river, then 
moved away at right-angles. It might 
be a mile, it might be two, to the shore- 
line. He -could not know. With his 
burdens he went forward, pantingly 
eager. Tiny awoke and cried out for a 
few moments, then seemed to sleep again; 
by times Channie screamed as if in a 
nightmare and looked wildly about. In 
such moments Ban Ootah shouted at him 
fiercely, trying to keep him awake. With 
each child-cry the herder hurried faster, 
crooning and mumbling brokenly. 

He was deadly cold, yet somehow, as if 
at the center of him he felt on fire. Faster 
and yet faster he hurried, looking insanely 
for the line where the ice-covering must 
shut down upon the earth. He came to 
spaces where the fantastic roof sagged 
low, but found no opening. At one point 
he came beneath a ragged vent, but it was 
a dozen feet above him. There was no 
possible means by which he could lift 
himself and his precious charges to it. 

With sobbing breath he stumbled 
onward. The strange fire which had 
burned within him seemed to flare up, 
scorching in his brain; the cold air that 
sucked into his lungs seemed filled with 
prickling thorns; something crackled in 
his ears, Tiny screamed and was silent, 
and the boy moaned and struggled. Then 
the earth slanted upward, and there 
before him it met the ceiling of ice! He 
shouted his joy hoarsely in the Innuit 
tongue. 


Nor far from him a clear shaft of light 
fell downward into the curious twi- 
light, and he staggered toward it. The 
light came through the air-vent by which 
he had entered the place; footprints that 
he had made in the soft earth were before 
him. But the opening in the ice was 
several feet above his utmost reach. He 
had not considered that. But the Mission, 
he told himself, must be not far away. 

He turned in close to what seemed the 
shore-line and strained forward, burningly 
intent on finding the opening through 
which the children had come. The 
processes of his mind were obscured and 
strange, but he plunged onward, whis- 
pering queer exclamations and laboring 
hard for breath. Then, as if a door to 
Paradise had been flung open before him, 
he saw the yearned-for opening at the 































































































Goodrich takes the “Guess” out of TIRE buying. When you 
buy Goodrich Silvertown Cord tires you eliminate guess work, 
because there is only one Silvertown. It is always the same—the 
highest quality in material and workmanship, and you can get it 
in all sizes. The Goodrich name appears on only one grade of 
cord tires and that is the Silvertown. We value our name too 
highly to put it on a tire that might fall short of delivering the 
highest standard of tire service. Your Goodrich dealer is selected, 
because he is a forward-looking merchant upon whom you can 


rely. He is ready for you with a full line of Silvertowns. 
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Toronto » Montreal - Winnipeg 
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Can You 
Guess This 
Man’s Age? 


See if You Can Tell With- 
in 25 Years; The Author 
Couldn’t; But He Stuck 
With Hobart Bradstreet 
Until He Revealed His 
Method of Staying Young 


By WILLIAM R. DURGIN 


ages. That was before I met Hobart Brad- 

street, whose age I missed by a quarter- 

century. But before I tell you how old he 
really is let me say this: 


My meeting-up with Bradstreet I count the 
luckiest day of my life. For while we often hear 
how our minds and bodies are about 50% effi- 
cient—and at times feel it to be the truth—he 
knows why. Furthermore, he knows how to 
overcome it—in five minutes—and he showed 
me how. 


This man offers no such bromides as setting- 
up exercises, deep-breathing, or any of those 
things you know at the outset you'll never do. 
He uses a principle that is the foundation of all 
chiropractic, naprapathy, mechano-therapy, and 
even osteopathy. Only he does not touch a hand 
to you; it isn’t necessary. 


The reader will grant Bradstreet’s method of 
staying young worth knowing and using, when 
told that its originator (whose photograph repro- 
duced here was taken a month ago) is sixty-five 
years old. 


_ And here is the secret: he keeps his spine a half- 
inch longer than it ordinarily would measure. 


Any man or woman who thinks just one-half 
inch elongation of the spinal column doesn’t 
make a difference should try it! It is easy 
enough. I'll tell you how. First, though, you 
may be curious to learn why a full-length spine 
puts one in an entirely new class physically. The 
spinal column is a series of tiny bones, between 
which are pads or cushions of cartilage. Nothing 
in the ordinary activities of us humans stretches 
the spine. So it “settles” day by day, until 
those once soft and resilient pads become thin 
as a safety-razor blade—and just about as hard. 
One’s spine (the most wonderfully designed shock- 
absorber known) is then an unyielding column 
that transmits every shock straight to the base 
of the brain. 


Do you wonder folks have backaches and head- 
aches? That one’s nerves pound toward the end 
of a hard day? Or that a nervous system may 
periodically go to pieces? For every nerve in 
one’s body connects with the spine, which is a 
sort of central switchboard. hen the ‘“‘insul- 
ation”’ or cartilage, weafs down and flattens out, 
the nerves are exposed or even impinged—and 
there is trouble on the line. 


Now, for proof that subluxation of the spine 
causes most of the ills and ailments which spell 
“age” in men and women. Flex your spine— 
“shake it out”—and they will disappear. You'll 
feel the difference in ten minutes. At least, I 
did. It’s no trick to secure complete spinal 
laxation as Bradstreet does it. But like every- 
thing else, one must know how. No amount of 
violent exercise will do it; not even chopping 
wood. As for walking, or golfing, your spine 
settles down a bit firmer with each step. 


Mr. Bradstreet has evolved from his 25-year 
experience with spinal mechanics a simple, 
boiled-down formula of just five movements. 
Neither takes more than one minute, so it means 
but five minutes a day. But thosesmovements! 
I never, experienced such compound exhilaration 
before. I was a good subject for the test, for I 
went into it with a dull headache. At the end 
of the second movement I thought I could 
actually feel my blood circulating. The third 
movement in this remarkable Spine-Motion 
series brought an amazing feeling of exhilaration. 


[= to pride myself on guessing people’s 





HOBART BRADSTREET, THE MAN WHO 
DECLINES TO GROW OLD 


One motion seemed to open and shut my back- 
bone like a jack-knife. 


I asked about constipation. He gave me 
another motion—a peculiar writhing and twisting 
movement—and fifteen minutes later came a 
complete evacuation! 


Hobart Bradstreet frankly gives the full credit 
for his conspicuous success to these simple secrets 
of Spine-Motion. He has traveled about for 
years, conditioning those whose means permitted 
a specialist at their beck and call. I met him at 
the Roycroft Inn, at East Aurora. Incidentally, 
the late Elbert Hubbard and he were great pals; 
he was often the ‘‘Fra’s’’ guest in times past. 
But Bradstreet, young as he looks and feels, 
thinks he has chased around the country long 
enough. He has been prevailed upon to put his 
Sprnge-MorTion method in form that makes it now 
generally available. It costs nothing to try it. 


I know what these remarkable mechanics of 
the spine have done for me. I have checked up 
at least twenty-five other cases. With all sin- 
cerity I say nothing in the whole realm of medi- 
cine or specialism can quicker re-make, rejuvenate 
and restore one. I wish you could see Bradstreet 
himself. He is arrogantly healthy; he doesn’t 
seem to have any nerves. Yet he puffs inces- 
santly at a black cigar that would floor some men 
drinks two cups of coffee at every meal, and t 
don’t believe he averages seven hours sleep. It 
shows what a sound nerve-mechanism will do. 
He says a man’s power can and should be 
unabated up to the age of 60, in every sense, and 
I have had some astonishing testimony on that 
score. 


Without any payment whatever, would you like 
to try this way of ‘‘coming back’’?_ Or, if young, 
and apparently normal in your action and feel- 
ings, do you want to see your energies just about 


doubled? Itiseasy. No ‘‘apparatus”’ is required. - 


Just Bradstreet’s few, simple instructions, made 
doubly clear by his photographic poses of the five 
positions. Results come amazingly quick. In 
less than a week you'll have new health, new 
appetite, new desire and new capacities; you'll 
feel years lifted off mind and body. This miracle- 
man’s method can be tested without any advance 
payment. If you feel enormously benefited, 
everything is yours to keep by mailing only $3.00! 
Knowing something of the fees this man has been 
accustomed to receiving, I hope his naming $3.00 
to the general public will have full appreciation. 


The $3.00 which pays for everything is not 
sent in advance, nor do you make any payment 
or deposit on delivery. The trial is absolutely 
free. Requests will be answered in turn. Try 
how it feels to have a full-length spine, and you'll 
henceforth pity men and women whose nerves are 
in a vise! 


HOBART BRADSTREET, Suite 480 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


I will try your SPiNE-MOTION without risk if you will 
provide necessary instruction. Send everything postpaid, 
without any charge or obligation, and I will try it five days. 
If I find SPINE-MOTION highly beneficial I can remit 
just $3 in full payment; otherwise I will return the material 
and will «we you nothing. 











edge of the ice. He had to stoop low to 
crowd his way through it. Then he was 
upon his knees on the ice beside the 
opening, shouting with all his lungs, and 
the children were crying. He could 
faintly hear their voices. Then there 
were human shapes like shadows about 
him, and he heard other voices than the 
voices of the children, then his own voice 
failed and his face, somehow, was flat 
upon the ice. For a moment he recog- 
nized the substance as ice, then it was a 
green sea that swiftly turned black, and he 
sank downward in it and drifted into 
nothingness. 


E awoke in the hospital ward of the 

Mission. He was in white sleeping- 
clothes in a white bed, and at first thought 
himself lying in snow. But it was warm 
and summery in there, and the Gold 
Heads were in another white bed. So he 
closed his eyes and slipped contentedly 
into nothingness again. 

After some hours he once more awoke. 
The mother of the children was sitting 
beside him, touching his hands and face 
with a fragrant ointment. When he lifted 
his eyes to her face shé smiled wondrously, 
but tears came out upon her cheeks. 
Fawn Ingwah was standing by her. ‘The 
girl’s black eyes sparkled and she, too, 
smiled wondrously. 

Ban Ootah lifted his head and looked 
about the room. The Gold Heads in 
their bed were whispering. Doctor Mar- 
row turned from them to a fur-clad man 
who stood looking somberly out a window. 

“Tt was certainly lucky, Olrik, that you 
took the herd up the valley out of danger 
that evening,” said the Doctor. “The 
cabin and pens never should have been 
built at the foot of that steep slope. I 
remember that you said so.” 

“That been all right, I guess, only the 
thunder that break Crosscut Glacier 
shake everything so,” replied Olrik, and 
resumed his somber gazing out the 
window. 

Thone Olrik and the herd! Something 
in Ban Ootah’s bosom shook and tears 
gathered in his eyes. Fawn Ingwah put 
her cheek against his cheek and whispered 
in Eskimo: ‘He asked me, but I said ‘No.’ 
You are brave—I like you best.” 

Ban Ootah all but shouted his joy, but 
sobered when he thought of what he had 
done that night on the slope. The Gold 
Heads suddenly came scrambling into his 
bed and snuggled against him, and Doctor 
Marrow came and looked at him keenly 
but smilingly. 

“You certainly are coming on fine, 
Ootah,” he said. “Olrik has sold his 
interest back to us—I don’t know why, 
but he is going down the coast. Youd 
better stay with us. An interest in the 
herd is yours, if you care to take it. We 
never can make a real payment for what 
you have done, you know.” 

Ban Ootah was silent for a time, his 
lips and fingers twitching. “I no can say 
—I watch the herd for while, but I think 
I no take share of reindeer— _ But I like 
“al and he cuddled the children against 

im. 

Ttvo days later he went up the great 
slope; he would see how Old Mooluk was 
faring. Toward the top of the acclivity 
he stopped stone still and suddenly began 
loudly laughing. Four sticks of dyna- 
mite stood in a row in a crevice, all intact. 
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Paris Says 
This will be a season of sheer 
waists and low-cut gowns, ex- 


posing arms and shoulders. To 
be at ease, use 


DEL-A-TONE 
Awell-known scientific prepara- 
tion for removing hair safely and 
surely from neck, face, or underarms, 

Prepared scientifically, it 
leaves the skin clear, firmand 
perfectly smooth. Easy to 
apply. 


Druggists sell Delatone; or an 
origincl 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 


PATENTS 


Send sketch or model today for examination and report 
Record of Invention blank on which to disclose your in- 
vention and NEw guide book, “How to Obtain a Patent,” 
sent free. Promptness assured. -Highest references. 
Write topay. CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered 
Patent Lawyer, 919 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








MAKE MONEY 





AT HOME 


you CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple “Instructograph 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 

Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
401 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada. 
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FRECKLES 


Now is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slighest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles as 
Othine—double strength—is guaran- 
teed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
druggist and apply a little of it night and 
morning and you should soonsee that even 
the worst freckles have begun to disap- 
pear, while the lighter ones have vanish- 
edentirely. Itisseldom that more thanan 
ounce is needed to completely clear the skin 
and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 
Be sure to ask for the double strength 
Othine as this is sold under guarantee of 
money backif it fails to remove freckles. 

















“The rain kill fuse! The loud fire not 
go off! When Crosscut Glacier break, 
then thunder shake world and make snow 
slide!” he exclaimed. “I go see Mooluk 
tomorrow— Now I go tell Doctor Mar- 
row the truth— If he like me, I have 
interest in herd; if no, then I take Fawn 
and, maybe, go back to Kawmok’s herd.” 

But Ban Ootah remained to watch the 
Mission reindeer herd. 





Spear of 
Shadow Valley 


(Continued from page 35) 


of familiarity with the land and of com- 
plete cover. Fifteen minutes later, going 
back to rejoin Winchell, they saw Hassell 
ride out of some low brush two miles away 
and disappear into the steep cafion down 
which Spear had sent Ace High, the dog. 

They conferred for a moment. 

“There are a thousand places for him 
to hide between here and Desperation or 
Shadow Valley,” Spear said at once. “If 
we go in there we stand an excellent 
chance of being shot down from ambush. 
There are two or three cabins in there, 
I’m told, that his men use, and probably 
some of them are at home. On the other 
hand, Hassell can’t get out if we warn 
the ranch and Desperation. Let’s go back 
to the shack and get on the telephone.” 

Winchell insisted, despite the danger 
Spear saw, on following Hassell, and Mor- 
ris offered to accompany him. They two, 
therefore, set off after the fugitive while 
Spear went back to communicate with 
the outside. To him it seemed imperative 
to get the herds of stolen stock started 
toward home immediately; the hunt for 
the fugitive was now the duty of the 
county officers. Spear, it must be con- 
fessed, was not angry enough with Hassell 
to make a man-hunter of himself. As far 
as he was concerned Hassell might get 
away, out of the country. To break his 
power and seize all his stolen property 
seemed sufficient. He wished the man, for 
the moment, no ill. 

But this attitude, arising from his easy- 
going and good-natured temperament, 
was suddenly and violently changed. 

Half-way back to the barns his eye 
was caught by a moving figure off to his 
right. Down from the trail above the 
logging road, the narrow and _ heavily 
brushed trail which he had twice taken 
to Shadow Valley, came a rider, urging 
the horse to break-neck speed, covering 
the rough ground as though pursued by 
furies. Spear pulled up with an exclama- 
tion. It was Pauline Zack! 

He turned his horse’s head her way 
and lifted the animal into a gallop. They 
came together half a mile from the Hassell 
corrals, toward which the girl had been 
going like an arrow sped from the bow. 

“Oh, it’s you?” she exclaimed as Spear 
came up. She had pulled her horse to a 
sliding stop. “I’ve got terrible news! And 
I guess it came through something I did 
—although I swear I didn’t know what 
was up. Will you believe me, Mr. Spear? 
You oughtn’t to forgive me for anything 
—after all I’ve done!’ Her voice broke 
in a sob. “But will you?” 











Bring Out Your 
Hidden Color 


Just beneath the surface of 
every woman’s skin lies a 
wealth of hidden color. But 
unless the pores are thor- 
oughly cleansed of their clog- 
ging impurities, this lovely 
glow of color cannot be 
revealed. 


JAP ROSE 


differs from ordinary soaps 
because it cleans far more 
than the surface of the skin. 
Its mild, soothing oils go deep 
into pores, bringing out all 
harmful secretions. Thus Jap 
Rose Soap removes the im- 
purities that lurk beneath the 
skin — the very impurities 
which coarsen it and make 
it colorless. 


An Ideal Shampoo 


Because it dissolves com- 
pletely and rinses thoroughly, 
Jap Rose does not leave the 
hair coarse and stringy after 
a shampoo. You'll like the 
delicate rose odor and luxur- 
iant lather of Jap Rose Soap. 


“That gentle after-tingle 
denotes the glow of health” 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO. 
Chicago © 
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HAWATI 


Always Cool In Summer 


Days of delightful coolness, 
on islands washed by the 
northeast trades. Nights of 
mystic,unforgettable beauty, 
with the moonlight glinting 
on still waters and coconut 
palm islets. 


Such is Hawaii in midsum- 
mer. See these wonder 
islands now! The Matson 
fleet is at your service, leav- 
ing San Francisco every 
Wednesday and Seattle every 
35 days. 


Our 21 day all-expense tour 
to Hawaii, with 7 days in 
the islands, can be made for 
$280.50 and up. You will 
enjoy surfriding, outrigger 
canoeing, wonderful sea bath- 
ing, visit pineapple and sugar 
plantations, see coral gar- 
dens, native life and Kilauea 
Volcano, a lake of fire. 


MATS ON 


had NAVIGATION 

e7 COMPANY 

118 Market Street, San Francisco 
(Mail This Coupon Today) 


Please send me your ye ‘Delightful Days on 
Matson Ships,”’ and “See All of Hawaii,” describing 
Matson voyages and tours in af th 





“Of course, Pauline,” he cried. ““What’s 
happened? I forgive you what ever it Is. 
Now tell me!” 

She tried to face him but her eyes fell. 

“They used me—Hassell and Peasley. 
They made me send word to Miss Purdy.” 

Spear caught her arm. 

“What word, Pauline?” he asked 
tensely. 

“That you were hurt and needed her. 
I believed it—then. So she rode out to 


find you. And I’m afraid Derringer has 
got her.” 

“Derringer?” he cried. ‘Who is Der- 
ringer?” 


“The man that looks like you—that 
played he was you at Purdy’s. And he’s 

a bad man, Mr. Spear! Get help and 
come on. I can show you where they are!” 


XI 


AULINE ZACK had made a hard ride 

from the Shadow Valley Ranch to 
carry her news, leaving as soon as she 
learned that she had been used as a tool 
in Hassell’s last despicable project. Her 
horse was worn and his legs cut by stones, 
his shoulders torn by brush. Spear asked 
her which way they would ride; she 
pointed south. So Spear told her to start 
on at a jog trot and that he would go 
back to the shack and communicate with 
Bixby and overtake her. She let him go 
with a pitiful look that told her story. 

To his surprise he found among the 
Bixby men now at Hassell’s place the 
stable-boy, Smiley Aker, mounted on a 
big ugly raw-boned nag no one else on 
the ranch would have ridden, and fol- 
lowed by Ace High, his mongrel. Horse, 
dog and man seemed to have caught the 
spirit of the enterprise; the old nag 
pranced and cut didoes, Ace High was as 
officious as a prize-winning sheep dog, 
and Smiley was exulting over the down- 
fall of the gang to which his long-time. 
enemy, Sloe Gin Peasley, was now known 
definitely to belong. 

In a few words Spear told Bixby of 
Hassell’s escape and of the word that 
Pauline had brought. 

“For the first time in my life I want a 
gun this trip,” he said. “But I’m going 
alone.” 

They loaned him a revolver and a belt 
of cartridges. They tried to dissuade him 
from attempting the sally by himself. 

“Nonsense!” he snapped. “I’m mad 
now.” He spoke as though that in itself 


were sufficient. But he added: “Winchell 


and Morris are up there somewhere look- 











ing for Hassell. We don’t want to weaken 


the party here—because you may have } 


trouble on the way out. I’m gone!” 

Bixby stepped up and grabbed Spear’s 
hand. 

“Good luck to you!” he cried heartily. 
“T want you to know that you’ve made a 
friend of me, if that means anything to 
you. 

“Tt does,”’ Spear said. 
more than anything else to me. 


“Friends mean 


Good- 


He had ridden a mile at a stiff pace 
when, thinking he heard some one be- 
hind him, he glanced back. Sitting his 
ungainly steed as though built to him, 
and followed by Ace High, came Smiley 
Aker. Spear pulled up. 
he cried. 

“I’m going with you,” 


“Go on back!”’ 
| Aker came on. 
he said. 





Cleans a Toilet as 
Nothing Else Will 


Thoroughly, swiftly, easily—Sani- 


Flush cleans toilet bowls. All stains, 
discolorations, incrustations disappeer. 


The bowl shines. 

No scrubbing. No scouring. Just 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl. 
Follow directions on the can. Flush! 


The hidden trap is unhealthful if 
unclean. Sani-Flush reaches it— 
cleans it—purifies it. Nothing else 
will do this! Sani-Flush destroys all 
foul odors. It will not harm plumbing 
connections. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it at your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
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“T don’ t want you, Smiley. You may 
get killed.” 

“I’m going. You’re just wasting time, 
dad-burn your dod-rotted whiskers!” 

“Good lord, come on then!” Spear ex- 
claimed with a short laugh. 

And they rode for it. 

Pauline Zack was overtaken two miles 
out. She swung her horse into a lope and 
came alongside Spear’s big black with- 
out the loss of a stride. 

“Yell me what you know about this 
man Derringer, Pauline,” Spear said. 

“He’s an ex-convict, hiding out here 
somew here in one of Boom Hassell’s 
caches,” the girl replied. “He’s wanted in 
Oregon for murder and robbery now. He 
and Hassell are old friends. 

“} didn’t know he was here till last 
neek was over seeing Hassell and I 
ran into him.” She spoke angrily. “I 
found out then how bad he was,” she said. 
“If ’'d told Boom he’d have killed him 
for things he said to me.” 

“How many people knew this man was 
hiding here with Hassell?” 

“At first only Boom knew. The first 
day he met you he saw that Derringer 
was your size and looked some like you. 
He thought then you were a Government 
man and he wanted to get rid of you. 
lo have talked pretty short to 

im. 

“He started it,” Spear said. 

“He would,” the girl said grimly. 
“Well, if they were going to use Der- 
ringer to pretend he was you and do 
deviltry round they had to get rid of you 

while he was taking your place. That’s 
why I made up to you.” 

“And not because you liked me, then?” 
“Not at first,” she said, and was silent. 
Spear gave her a moment. He was in- 

tensely sorry for her, realizing what her 
life must have been—how starved she was 
for real friendships and real affections, 
with the millstone of Boom Hassell’s 
earlier fondness for her hanging about her 
neck. Presently she spoke again. 

“None of that matters. Yesterday 
Peasley left the ranch in the afternoon, 
and later some one called me to the house 
telephone and told me you were hurt— 
had been shot by a cowboy, and were up 
in the cabin we're going to now. You. 
were calling for Laslie Purdy, they said, 
and no one could do anything with you 
‘till she came. I believed the story—I 
telephoned Laslie late last night. She 
called me up about nine o’clock and said 
her father wouldn’t let her go, but that 
she was going to get away early this 
morning in spite of him. It was after 
that I began studying the thing. I wor- 
ried about it all night. When Peasley 
didn’t come back and I found what you 
folks had come over to Hidden Valley to 
do I knew that it was a frame-up. But 
it was too late for me to reach Laslie. 
She wasn’t home. So I came for you.” 

A shout from behind caused them both 
to turn. Smiley Aker was yelling—point- 
ing ahead. They looked. 

A thin spiral of smoke rose from the 
heavily wooded high hills into which Has- 
sell had fled—curled upwards—fanned 
out in the still, hot, close air. As they 
gazed it spread. They noticed for the 
first time that a little breeze was springing 
up and that there were thunderheads to 
the north of them, over the Erskine 
creek country. Evidently that breeze 
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If you had to make your own map— 


UST suppose, for a moment, that there weren’t any maps; and 

that all you knew about the world, you had to discover your- 
self. You would have to follow each road to find where it leads, 
trace the course of each stream, climb each mountain to see what lies 
on the other side. 


“But I don’t have to do these things!” you say. No, you don’t; 
but why? Because others who lived before you, perhaps a long 
time before, have done them for you. They have discovered and 
recorded and perfected the recording of the things they found. The 
document on which they wrote is called a map. To-day the map 
spreads the whole world at your feet—wherever you may be. 


But more than any other document, your map must be accurate; 
lest your conception of the world be distorted and your decisions 
based on half-truths. When you buy a map, therefore, make sure 
it is made by RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY. Let that name be 
your guarantee of the exhaustive, scientific research; the con- 
stant, painstaking corrections; the accuracy and skill in print- 
ing that must go into every map worth the owning. 


There are RAND MCNALLY maps and atlases for every purpose 
in home or office—for student, motorist, business man and pleasure 
traveler. Own them for the information they contain and the 
delight they will bring in the using. They are for sale by the better 
dealers everywhere—bookstores, stationers, department stores and 
news-stands. 
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erature—is an event you will never forget. 
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One's Eyes Never | 


Have a Vacation 


Vacation-time brings needed rest 
and relaxation — except to your 
EYES. Not only does travel ex- 
pose them to cinders, smoke and 
coal gas, but days spent in the 
open result in irritation by sun, 
wind and dust. 

Protect and rest your EYES this 
summer with Murine. This time- 
tested lotion instantly soothes and 
refreshes irritated EYES. 

EYES cleansed daily with Murine 
are always clear, bright and beau- 
tiful. It’s perfectly harmless—con- 
tains no belladonna or other harm- 
ful ingredients. 





Our attractively illustrated book, ‘Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,” tells how to prop- 
erly care for your Eyes, Brows and Lashes 
and thus enhance their beauty. Send for 
a copy of this helpful book. It’s FREE. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 32, Chicago 


URINE 


For Your EYES 
eee 














GREENER GUNS 


We have a few of the celebrated W. W. Greener 
guns, slightly shop-worn. To close out these guns, 
we are offering them at specially attractive figures. 
Write for specifications and prices. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 334 82322 








An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually that is needed. 





The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


was already a wind in the higher altitudes, 
for the smoke was beginning to be shot 
with flames. 

Aker came up with them. 

“Hassell’s set it!” he cried. “This 
wind will carry it into Shadow Valley. 
The dirty, crawling, low-down, gun-toting 
sneak—” 

Spear cut in. 

“Isn’t that fire a long way this side of 
Shadow Valley?” 

Pauline Zack answered. 

“It’s on the northwest rim, up near the 
volcanic cliffs. If this wind holds the 
fire’ll be in the grain in an hour.” 

“And not ten men on the ranch to 
fight it!’ Spear cried. 

“That’s why. Hassell set it,’ 
Smiley Aker. 

Spear turned to the girl with a gasp, 
his face tense. 

“You don’t suppose it could be this 
side of the cabin where—” 

“No. It’s beyond that. But we can’t 
waste any time. Hassell will be getting 
out fast now—and probably Derringer 
with him.” 

At the thought of what these two 
scoundrels might leave behind them Spear 
quickened the pace of his horse. Pauline 
Zack led him suddenly to the left into an 
almost hidden road that ran slowly up 
along the west bank of a gully, and that 
showed signs of heavy traffic. 

“Hassell’s still is up here—this is his 
whisky road,” she called. “That cabin 
is off to our right and above.” 

“T don’t like the looks of that fire,” 
Spear said. “Of course Bixby will see it 
—it’s up to him to manage that fight for 
a while.” 

For twenty minutes they climbed, 
hidden in the cafion, then abruptly came 
out on a sort of plateau. The heat, that 
had been growing steadily worse, now be- 
came overpowering. Pauline Zack reined 
in shortly. Aker came up with them. 
They looked at one another. 

Spear wiped the sweat from his face. 
Smoke bellied down and cinders fell about 
them in a thin shower. 

“The wind’s changed!” Smiley Aker 
said shortly. “Shadow Valley is saved!” 

“But the cabin!” Spear cried. 

“The cabin’s in the path of the fire 
now!” Pauline Zack’s words came with a 
sob. ‘And it’s coming over the crest. 
Look! Ride, man, ride!” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Why Teach 
Fruit Eating? 


(Continued from page 37) 


of the fruit eaten at noon time—you may 
be sure the teacher’s lunch will be the 
target of all eyes. 

In the work of the kindergarten and 
lower grades many charming fruit proj- 
ects can be developed in correlation with 
first lessons in civics and science. With 
cut-out paper work, crayons, plastecene 
and modeling clay, sand tables can be built 
up as miniature gardens and orchards. 

In the higher grades, geography, history, 
science and applied design offer good cor- 
relations. For example, every pupil in Miss 
F. Krager’s 5th grade of the John Swett 
School, put the map of California on the 





GRAY hair on a young head 
is unfair. Don’t submit to 
it. Restore those gray, faded 
or streaked hairs to their oriz- 
inal color and splendor with 
Brownatone. No fuss or muss. 
Will not rub off and cannot 
be detected. Brownatone is 
guaranteed harmless to hair, 
scalp and skin. Easily applied 
and absolutely sure in color 
results. Try this perfect hair 
tint just once and you will al- 
ways use it. On sale every- 
where — 50c and $1.50. Trial 
bottle sent direct for 10c. 
Write for it to-day. 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
366 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky 
Canada Address: Windsor, Ont. 
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“The Final Touch” 
Whether you are to be in the 
bright sunshine, under the glare 
of electric lamps or in the softest 
candlelight, give your complex- 
ion “the final touch” with 


Carmen Powder 


It’s the choice of more than a million 
women of discriminating taste. j 
White, Flesh, Pink, Carmen Brunette, 50c | 


CARMEN COMPACTS | 


1 A ep of Carmen in a pretty metal 
box with Mirror and Powder Puff. 
Choice of White, Flesh, Brunette and 


the new L’Autumn shade. 
At your dealer’s or mailed prepaid 
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Shake Sprinkle 
it Into It Into 
Your The 


Shoes Foot-Bath 
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ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the Feet 

Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, cal- 
luses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 

Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 

At night, when your feet are tired, 
soreand swollen from excessive dancing 
or walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease 
in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss 
of feet without an ache. 


Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds 
of Powder for the Feet were used by our Army 
and Navy during the war. Trial package and a 
Foot=-Ease Walking Doll sent Free. Address 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 








| In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 








For 58 years these little marchers 
have led band instrument buyers 
to better quality and value ! 


Everything for the 
BAND PLAYER! 


* cr ce 
FOR FREE CATALOG; mention In- 
etrument interests YOU. Free Trial! Easy ments. Sold by 
leading music merchants everywhere. Write TODAY ! 


LYON & HEALY, 73-86 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


blackboard and marked, with original 
drawings or small cut-out pictures, just 
where the different fruits are grown. In 
Miss Kerner’s 8th grade excellent geog- 
raphy books were made that told with 
pictures and compositions the story of 
the fruit industries of the world. 

In correlation with civics and history 
in the upper grammar grades, most 
creative discussions can be developed on 
the good codperative methods that have 
been worked out by the fruit growers to 
meet the difficult marketing problems of 
their industry. 

An effective correlation between science 
and public health can be made through a 
study of the scientific research that has 
resulted in the protection and perfection 
of small fruits and fruit trees. Because 
proper cultivation of the soil, pruning and 
spraying, result in the growing of larger 
and more perfect fruit, the guidance of the 
scientist is eagerly sought and followed. 
The scientist has done and can do even 
more effective research for the develop- 
ment of human beings. But modern 
nations have been slow to demand this 
help because of their failure to realize the 
value of health and vigorous physical 
development both to the individual and 
to the Nation. 

Many of the fruits make as great an 
aesthetic appeal as the most decorative of 
our flowers. Children are born with a real 
love of the beautiful which the home, the 
environment and the school usually suc- 
ceed only in stifling. It is therefore a 
pleasure to find that the teaching of one of 
the health habits at least can help to stimu- 
late the child’s delight in color and form. 
From the first grade on, the child’s 











Cuticura Talcum 


Fascinatingly Fragrant —"— 


Always Healthful 


Sample freeof Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, 
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HIGH GRADE GUNS EXCHANGED 


If you have a gun or rifle that you would like to 
exchange for one of another make, we can probably 
satisfy your requirements. We carry a complete 
line of domestic guns and also have many of for- 
eign make on hand, for sale at bargain prices or 
will exchange. 


FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New York 








CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


ta MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S.S. BALTIC 
(White Star Liner) 23,884 tons. 65 days cruise. 
18 daysin Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc., $600 up, including Hotels, Guides, 
Drives, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered new 
Cc der “‘L ia’’ 20,000 tons, over a fascina- 
ting itinerary including Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands, 10 days in Japan, 
China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, option 
18 days in India, Egypt, Riviera, with stop-over 
privileges in Europe. 
4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Frank c Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 





training in color work can make use of 
fruit models, until in the grammar grades 
the different fruits can be used in charm- 
ing decorative designs. 

Most delightful songs about fruit have 
been written in classrooms. In Mrs. 
Olson’s 4th grade of the Daniel Webster 
School the following jolly song was 
written by the class: 

Once there lived a little fellow, 

Where the fruit grew ripe and yellow, 

And he liked ripe peaches, pears and nice red 

apples, O. 

And his cheeks were round and red, 

As he early went to bed 

And threw open windows wide 

To breathe fresh air O. 

(Music—Progressive Music Series, Book II 
p. 31. Old English Nursery Rhyme.) 


Ripe Fruit and 
Happy Children 


(Continued from page 36) 
they may be given to those children with 
apparently insatiable appetites who de- 
mand something to piece out between 
meals. In moderation some of the fresh 
ripe fruits, like oranges, grapes, apples, 
peaches and pears may also be used in 
the same way for older children. Bananas, 
avocados and dried fruits, however, 
should not be used as they contain too 
much nourishment and are therefore apt 
to spoil the appetite of the child for its 
regular meals. Bananas should never be 
given to children except when thoroughly 
ripe, as shown by the dark brown dis- 
coloration of the skin, or unless they are 





Food that 


pampers your 





ruins your teeth 


ENTAL SCIENCE has dem- 

onstrated how direct is the re- 
lation between healthy gums and 
sound teeth. It has been conclusive- 
ly proved that this soft, delicious 
food we eat today cannot give the 
stimulation to our gums that rough, 
coarse food once gave. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


It is one of the penalties of civilized exist- 
ence that teeth and gums are less robust. 
Tooth trouble, due to weak and softened 
gums, is on the rise. The prevalence of py- 
orrhea is one item in a long list. 


Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of the gums as wellas 
the care of the teeth. Thousands of dentists 
have written us to tell how they combat 
soft and spongy gums by the use of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 

In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana afterthe ordinary clean- 
ing with Ipana and the brush. For Ipana 
Tooth Paste, because of the presence of zi- 
ratol, has a decided tendency to strengthen 
soft gums and keep them firm and healthy. 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as your teeth. Its cleaning 
power is remarkable and its taste is unfor- 
getably good. Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 









eee at all drugand 
= rs department 
43 RectorSt. 

New York, 

N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 


\S \\ res—50c. 
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Making Good 
After Fifty 


(Continued from page 39) 


carrying his tooth powder message to the 
dental Garcias. 

One dentist would not see him at all. 
Drucker called on Tuesday. ‘The doctor 
is very busy,” said the curt assistant. 
Drucker called on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. The same reply. Drucker called 
on Friday. As he stepped into the 
waiting room he faced his quarry. ‘The 
dentist looked at the persistent caller, 
turned on his heel, marched into the 
operating room and slammed the door. 
On Saturday Drucker, grimly determined, 
watched his chance. Between appoint- 
ments when no patient was in the office 
he marched straight into the operating 
room. i 

“Doctor,” he said, “I want five minutes 
of your time to demonstrate to you that | 
have a dentifrice that will benefit your 
patients. If I don’t convince you, }’ll 
never bother you again. May I sit down?” 

He got the five minutes. At the end 
of the interview the dentist, impressed 
and interested, agreed to test the powder. 
He did, recommended it to his patients 
and gave Drucker a letter endorsing the 
efficacy of the preparation. 

Three, four, five, six, seven times in as 
many months Drucker made the rounds 
of the dental profession, gaining a few 
recruits on each round, creating new 
users here and there, causing more drug- 
gists and wholesalers to buy quantities 
of the new dentifrice. During the seventh 
month he had a chance to obtain $25,000 
with which to launch a real selling cam- 
paign and provided adequate manufac- 
turing facilities. He declined to take it. 
He was getting along famously. Custo- 
mers were increasing, sales going up. 
That month he made a gross profit of 
$225. Persistent efforts were beginning 
to pay dividends. 

In the eighth month he looked for new 
pastures. 

“Let’s give the profession round here a 
rest,” he argued, his eyes twinkling. “Even 
a handsome face and a fluent tongue wear 
out their welcome if they call too often. 
We'll open up Los Angeles.” 


Slow Growth, But Sure 


He packed his grip and went south, 
starting out in the same quiet persistent, 
tireless manner to preach the gospel of 
his tooth powder among the Los Angeles 
dentists. Having sown the seed and 
watched it sprout, he returned to San 
Francisco to labor for a while among the 
unbelievers. Thereafter he went to Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane, 
always placing a few gross of his prepa- 
ration with the best wholesale and retail 
druggists on consignment, to be paid for 
when sold. Having thus placed his goods 
within reach of potential buyers, he 
started on his patient round from dental! 
office to dental office, thankful if he could 
convert and convince two out of a hun- 
dred each time he came round. 

‘The years rolled by, Drucker’s hair 
grew white, but he still made the rounds. 
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One sheet of MultiKopy No. 95, 
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_ple, Green and Red. 


Ask your stationer for your kind 
of MultiKopy. Ifhe cannot supply 
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576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office: 335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Simplified rules for playing 


Mah-Jong, 50¢ 


Do you know ‘‘Mah-Jong’”’? 
needn't own a set. But you should know 
Don't be embarrassed--- 
don’t be forced to forego playing this 
intensely exciting game when your hos- 
tess brings it out. For centuries ‘‘Mah- 
Jong’”’ has been played by the nobility 
_and the intellectuals of china. America 
has adopted it ‘‘for keeps’’ because it is 
more skillful than bridge and more dar- 
ing than poker. Master the genuine 
simplified Chinese rules, by a noted 
Chinese authority. Obtain your copy 
of this 16 page booklet by sending 50c 
to the China Trading Co., Seattle, 


how to play. 


Washington. 


You 





He invaded Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, always using the same 
quiet method, always leaving behind 
scattered groups of buyers whose number 
expanded with every new visit of the per- 
sistent enthusiast. At the end of a decade 
Drucker’s product was being sold from 
coast to coast; it was being made in a 
factory equipped with the latest auto- 
matic machinery bought with the earnings 
of the business, and it was providing the 
owner with a revenue so large that a 
family of five could live in comfort and 
maintain an automobile on the income 
tax Uncle Sam collected annually from 
him. 

It takes a lot of tooth powder to pro- 
duce an income running into five figures, 
yet that business was built by the sole and 
unaided efforts of a man past fifty who 
never had a salesman on the road except 
himself, who had no capital, no backing, 
no organization or assistance. He won 
out through sheer unadulterated 180- 
proof persistence, the handicaps of age, 
poverty, discouragement and physical 
condition notwithstanding. Faith in his 
formula was not sufficient; the woods are 
full of people having meritorious mouse- 
traps, machines and ideas, but without 
tenacious persistence their merits remain 
hidden. Inthe last twenty years the world 
has gotten out of the habit of building 
trails to the door of the superior mouse- 
trap factory; in this speedy age signs with 
six-foot letters are needed to point the 
way. If signs are not available, the only 
other method of attracting attention is to 
hop on the running board and shout the 
story. 





Poisoning the 


Navajos With Oil 


(Continued from page 11) 


would produce 30 to 40 bushels of wheat 
per acre without irrigation. As a result 
most of the Indians leased their hold- 
ings to white wheat ranchers, receiving 
high cash rentals for the use of their 
allotments. Concerning the effect of this 
practise Superintendent Lipps writes in 
the Indian School Journal: 

“The Nez Perces have never been 
ration Indians, but have always been 
self-supporting. Until recent years ‘lease 
money and ‘land sale money’ were 
unknown to them. They worked for 
their living and were, therefore, well 
schooled in habits of thrift and economy. 
Then came. .the big payment of $1,600,- 
000 and a little later the leasing of their 
prairie allotments. . Most of them could 
live in reasonable comfort without work, 
so we have today among the Nez Perces 
about the same conditions that are to be 
found on most Indian reservations where 
there are productive lands capable of 
supporting their owners in semi-idleness.”’ 

What are the conditions which, accord- 
ing to Superintendent Lipps, prevail on a 
number of Indian reservations? Explain- 
ing them, he writes: 

“T know of no one evil that so effec- 
tually robs the Indian of initiative, 
industry and ambition and weakens him 
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Belle Hair Net—each knot 
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can not get a better net 
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Try a few, and learn as 
thousands of other women 
have learned, that you will 
derive real comfort and 
satisfaction in wearing so 
dependable a net. 
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One will match your hair 
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nena BOSTON, MASS. . : 
Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges _ 
It affords pupils the environment and Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
atmosphere so ytoa ical edu- opportunities of ensemble practice and 
cation. Its complete organization, and appearing before audiences, and the daily 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional fa- associations are invaluable advantages to 
cilities for students. the music student. 
Cc. ie Curstout A Complete Orchestra 





ffers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public appearance with orchestral ac- 
Owing to the Practical Training companiment. 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 
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both morally and physically as this 
leasing system. .the oe has nothing 
to do but bask in the shade of his favorite 
tree, eat ‘flapdoodle’ and grow fat and 
lazy. If, perchance, life under such con- 
ditions becomes monotonous and intoler- 
able, he may hie himself to the nearest 
bootleg joint..Thus pass the days until 
pale disease and deformed indigence claim 
him for their own.” 

Concluding his report on the Nez 
Perces, Supt. Lipps states: 

“The real problem is to induce all able- 
bodied men and women under middle age 
to settle down and go to work.. . The solu- 
tion of this problem will automatically 
reduce to a minimum the idleness, pov- 
erty, vice and intemperance which now 
promise to be the undoing of the rising 
generation and the ruination of many of 
their elders.” ‘ 

The documents of the Indian Bureau 
show that its heads know and should 
appreciate the fact that both poverty and 
unwonted affluence have the same effect 
on the Indian: They destroy him, body 
and soul. For three years the self-sup- 
porting Pimas in Arizona have been just 
as seriously and continuously under- 
nourished as any European or Asiatic war 
victims because white men have diverted 
their irrigation water, thereby robbing 
them of their crops. In the case of the 
Pueblos the loss of their land and the 
resulting extreme poverty is driving many 
of the younger generation into vice and 
intemperance, just as too much “lease 
money” is driving many of the younger 
Nez Perces into idleness, vice and intem- 
perance. 


Limit the Ou tput 


The results of the old policy are plain. 
If great sums accrue to the Navajos from 
oil royalties, if these sums are distributed 
among them in the usual manner, they 
also will drift into habits of idleness, 
vice and intemperance. And in due time 
they will disappear. 

If it is impossible to work out a better 
policy of handling the prospective oil 
royalties, if it is necessary that easy oil 
money should debauch a fine, upstanding, 
self-respecting race, it would be better if 
drilling on the Navajo reservation be 
absolutely prohibited until the golden 
shower of the gushers will no longer poison 
the Navajos, body and soul. At the 
present time there 1s no need for an addi- 
tional oil supply; the petroleum industry 
and the Navajos will suffer no damag 
by preserving the oil resources of th: 
reservation for future development. 

If political pressure is too great to b 
resisted, then the Indian Bureau should 
restrict the area to be drilled and place « 
reasonable limit on the output in order to 
hold down the royalties. A modest 
annua! income expended by the tribe, not 
distributed among the individual Indians, 
for the purpose of breeding up the herds, 
providing more water, fencing those parts 
of the reservations most subject to tres- 
pass, etc., would raise the economic status 
of the tribe without debauching the indi- 
vidual. 

Compared with the problem of what to 
do with the royalties, the question of how 
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The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 38) 


first of the type. Still we confess to a 
certain liking for this kind of story-telling 
and Mr. Farnol has a mellow way with 
him that makes any story he chooses to 
tell (even though he usually chooses to tell 
the same sort of story) properly readable. 
Wait, though; we’ll take part of that back. 
“Money Moon” was different from the 
rest. 

““Masques’”* is a first novel. We make 
the statement thus positively because we 
have before us a delightfully naive con- 
fession of the author to that effect. Miss 
Yates also remarks in her autobiograph- 
ical sketch that she was born in 1898 
and goes on to put forth the astounding 
theory that “most authors owe their suc- 
cess to talent (5 per cent) and to hard 
work (95 per cent).” We note that she 
outdoes by some five per cent the man 
who discovered that genius was nine- 
tenths hard work, although her research 
has evidently been along the same lines. 

‘Masques ’—a woman’s kind of story 
rather than a man’s—is, however, far and 
away beyond the usual run of first novels 
by young authors and, we are glad to say, 
doesn’t show any signs of labored writing 
notwithstanding Miss Yates’ theory of 
the ninety-five per cent. H. 


Page the Director 


WE suspect that Elmer Davis is ogling 
the movies. By way of coquetry he 
has dropped his book, “Times Have 
Changed” t open-faced, in front of the 
whole susceptible clan of producers. It 
remains only to be conjectured which one 
will make Mr. Davis the most attractive 
offer. 

The whole story is cut, numbered, and 
ready to set up. There are (we quote 
verbatim) the “big, strong, virile, hand- 
some, redblooded” man, the “‘most won- 
derful girl in the world,” another girl who 
wears a one-piece purple silk bathing suit 
over her “figure in a million,” a trouble- 
making aunt, an international crook, a 
quart (more or less) of diamonds, a “‘thrill- 
ing” automobile chase, and, of course, the 
pursuing police—et al. 

Even with this much material at hand 
any first class producer could do wonders. 
But Davis has simplified matters still 
further. There is any amount of clever 
vaudeville repartee—suitable for cap- 
tions—action aplenty, comic situations, 
dramatic moments, and, by the way, a 
story. 
There is no doubt about there being a 
story—and a rattling good story it is too. 
We could almost hear it. It throbbed as 
it raced its way, with ever increasing 
speed, toward the final clinch at the end. 
When the “virile and handsome” hero 
whispered softly, “We’ve found each 
other. Always and forever,” to the “most 
wonderful girl in the world,” we heard 
soft strains from the theater organ and 
murmurs of satisfaction from the crowd. 

A. M.H 


* Masques. The Penn Pub- 


lishing Co. 


tTimes Have Changed. By Elmer Davis. 
McBride & Co. 


By Elizabeth Hall Yates. 
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BIG PROFITS IN GRAPES 













 Daptst > yes have proved that vineyard lands the 
world over maintain high values because they con- 
sistently produce big crops bringing high prices. 







An irrigated vineyard in a proven wine grape district 
in California is a treasure house, yielding from 4 to 8 and 
10 tons per acre; 1922 grape prices were $75 to $140 per 
ton. Figure cultivation at $50 per acre or less and you 
will realize why irrigated wine grape vineyards have made 
so many owners immensely wealthy. 











Fontana irrigated vineyards—units of a highly devel- 
oped estate near Los Angeles and in a famous century-old 
wine grape district—are offered in 5-acre tracts or more at 
$500 per acre on easy terms over 5 years. 











Fontana irrigated vineyards, at this low price and on 
our easy terms, offer a land investment that cannot be du- 
plicated, we believe, in Southern California. They afford 
also a beautiful country homesite amid attractive scenic 
surroundings; on paved boulevards, electric and steam 
lines. Send for our handsomely illustrated booklet on 
Fontana opportunities. 


FONTANA FARMS CO. 





















Fontana Farms Co.: 
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Pacific Finance 









Please send your illustrated booklet 
containing full information on Fon-4| 2 







Building tana vineyards. ian 3 
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in Californias 
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Secure our free booklet 
“ Banking by Mail” 








Establishment of | Sutter's Fort 


John Sutter, a Swiss adventurer explorer and pio- 
neer, established this famous hospice in 1839. It 


is still standing in the city of Sacramento—the 5 
state’s capital--where one of the important 
branches of the Bank of Italy is located. 1 


70 banking off.ces in 48 California cities. 
Resources over $270,000,C09. H 


Aeodadeten i" 











Bank of Italy 


Savings —Comme ~Trust 
Head Office ~ San Francisco 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office hefore 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. | 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bldg., San Francisco 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome building 
New York 





Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Boston. O14 South Building 


Cincinnati 
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ee you plan your trip north this 
summer do not fail to include in 

your itinerary a visit to Victoria, Brit- 

ish Columbia, a city that possesses 

beauty and charm that set it apart 

from any other city on the continent. 


Drive your car to Victoria via one of 
the big new ferries from Anacortes, 
Wn., or Bellingham, Wn., or take 
steamer from Seattle. Short, sheltered 
trip; low rates, good hotels, magnifi- 
cent scenery. Golf, boating, bathing, 
etc. : 

Write or Wire: 


GEO. I. WARREN, 
Commissioner 
Victoria & Island Publicity Bureau 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
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HONOLULU 


+ Los Angeles 


Sail to Hawaii, the vacationist’s Paradise, 
via the “Great Circle Routs of Sunshine.’* 
Fortnightly Sailings—Luxury Liners 


ALSO « unsurpassed coastwise steam- 


* ship servicebetween San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and San Diego with 
S. S. Yale and S. S. Harvard. 

“ Send For Interesting Folders on Both Services 


\ Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
517 S. Spring St., Suite 12, Los Angeles 
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Fourth and 
Main Streets 


The quiet luxury, good 
taste and willingness of 
service appeal to 
people of refinement. 


“Where the Spirit of True Hospitality Prevails” 


BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written, 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, 
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Cheap Land and Its Problems 


Q. Having just purchased some cheap 
land on the ten year payment plan [ 
would appreciate some information as to 
how I can proceed so as to make a living 
on it without very much cash outlay. 

Our land is at St. Regis, Montana, not 
far from the Missoula River and is sur- 
rounded by a mountainous country which 
seems to be the winter range for deer and 
elk and the St. Regis river seems to teem 
with trout, but although both the Mil- 
waukee and Northern Pacific railways 
run close by, there are very few people 
living in the vicinity, and we were able to 
purchase our land for $12.50 per acre. 

Would you advise going into the cartle 
business? There seem to be thousands 
of acres of open range nearby which I am 
informed belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State, or would it be better 
to take up small fruit raising. I am 
informed strawberries yield wonderfully. 

How would you advise us to go about 
it to get neighbors to take up the vacant 
land surrounding us. We must make our 
living as we go along as well as pay for the 
land.—A. S. H., Fatcon, Ipa. 

A. On the basis of the very indefinite 
information you have given, it is prac- 
tically impossible to advise you how to 
proceed to make a living on your land. 

What is the character of the land you 
have acquired? Is it level or rolling? Is 
it clear, covered with brush or is it cut- 
over land? Does it require irrigation or 
can you grow crops with the natural rain- 
fall? Is there a market for small fruits? 

Before you go into the stock business, 
you should determine whether the price 
you will receive for your product would be 
sufficient to pay expenses. Also, it takes 
a good deal of capital to start a worth 
while herd. And why is the land cheap? 
Usually there is a very good reason for the 
low price of land, either in its distance 
from markets, the character of its soil or 
other circumstances. 

We believe that the best way to deter- 
mine what the operations on your land 
should be is to get in touch with the 
county farm agent through the Montana 
College of Agriculture at Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. The faculty of this college con- 
tains many experts familiar with Montana 
conditions and therefore best able to give 
you sound practical advice. 


The Forfeited Land Grant Again 


Q. In the local papers I have seen adver- 
tisements of timber cruisers offering to 
place people on valuable farm land for- 
feited by the Southern Pacific. Please 
advise me if there are any timber lands 
suitable for agriculture when cleared in 
southern Oregon now open for home- 
steading, and if so, where to secure infoi- 
mation regarding filing, etc.—E. S. T., 
San Dreco, Catir. 
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A. Under an act of Congress approved 
in 1916, the forfeited lands of the Oregon 
& California Railroad Company’s Oregon 
land grant were required to be classified 
as follows: 

Class 1, power site lands; Class 2, tim- 
ber lands with a growth of timber not less 
than 300,000 board feet on each 40 acres; 
Class 3, agricultural lands not included 
in either of the two other classes. 

In other words, land with a stand of 
timber of 7500 feet per acre or more is 
classed as timber land and not open to 
homesteading. In Oregon no_ timber 
land is considered worth while unless it 
has at least 20,000 board feet per acre. 
The so-called agricultural land can be 
acquired at $2.50 per acre, but the pur- 
chaser must live on the land for three 
years and comply with the cultivation 
requirements of the Homestead Act. 

Any one familiar with the very limited 
agricultural possibilities of this moun- 
tainous land would hesitate to pay a pro- 
fessional locater a fee for pointing out 
quarter sections which have not yet been 
bought by others. 

By application to the United States 
General Land Office at Washington you 
can obtain copies of the regulations cover- 
ing the disposal of these lands as con- 
tained in Circulars Nos. 669, February 
24, 1920, and 892, May 2, 1923. These 
circulars contain descriptions of the lands 
open to entry. 


More About Venado Land 


With your kind permission I am tak- 
ing the liberty of supplementing my letter, 
“Cheap Land in the Timber,” as pub- 
lished in the April SuNsEt, by a more de- 
tailed explanation. Most of the many 
letters received asked the questions that 
I am herewith answering. 

Our pioneer colony at Venado, Sonoma 
County, Calif., is simply developing the 
land in a certain soil belt that extends 
west from the Russian River. The first 
person to introduce intperial prunes in 
this formation, clearing the land and 
planting it some twenty-five years ago, 
made a fortune and was considered the 
most successful grower in Sonoma 
County. We are clearing land we consider 
just as good, ten miles further from 
Healdsburg. When I came up here four 
years ago the road was terrible; now we 
can say that we have a very good country 
road. The question is, are you willing to 
get out and clear land by hard work, make 
your own place and pay $20 an acre for 
the land. Of course with capital the clear- 
ing can be contracted, but most of the 
people here cleared and put in their fruit 
with very small capital. I don’t advise 
it at this day. 

The land that is now available repre- 
sents the larger tracts that are being sub- 
divided. There is room here for twenty- 
five families more, and an average forty- 
acre tract will have from ten to twenty 
acres of plowable fruit land. The district 
is rugged, has big timber and deep soil. We 
would like to see more families here, as it 
means better roads and general improve- 
ment. There are four tracts of 400 to 1000 
acres which should be taken up by three 
to six families; in that way the land would 
cost $20 an acre. Smaller tracts of selected 
land can be purchased from $25 to $40 an 











acre.—S. B., Venado, Calif. 





Summer Days 

in isa 
California 

have a charm beyond description. 
Her mountains are near, and in their 
beautiful timbered, stream threaded 
depths, one may find rest and quiet far 
removed from valley heat and city turmoil. 


Let us help you plan your vacation... 
Write for illustrated folders — 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











LAND 


Honduras. About 500 acres of good land on 
the north coast of Honduras only three miles from 
the Port of La Ceiba, main port on the Caribbean 
Sea. Part of land is now in bananas, part used 
as pasture for cattle. There is plenty of rainfall, 
therefore irrigation is unnecessary. Land suitable 
for pineapples. Small house on place. Only three 
days from New Orleans. For full information 
address Box 460, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 








COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Vailey of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber cf Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 


‘*Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department 8S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade. Modesto, California. 








HELP WANTED 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest references. Prompt attention. 
Reasonable terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 











Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


NOVELTIES 


DIPPY DIP & Question Punch Board FUN 
games and Stunts for Social gatherings. Aspirins 
500 $1. Postcard brings Extraordinary Catalog- 
half prices. Agents invited. Acey Smith, Box 
81374, Detroit. 

















Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after 3 months’ spare time study or money refunded. 
Excellent opportunities. Write for Free Booklet 
G-70 Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Large Shirt Manufacturer wants Agents to 
sell complete line of shirts direct to wearer. Exclu- 
sive patterns. Big values. Freesamples. Madison 
Mills, 503 Broadway, New York. 








Magazine, newspaper, insurance salesmen 
in Utah, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico and California. Sell a sub- 
scription offer in conjunction with a $1000 Travel 
‘Accident and Pedestrian Policy. This is a live 
proposition. Send today for full particulars. - Box 
239, Sunset, 460 4th St., San Francisco. 








Me de Tae day 
a Selling lailoring 


AGENTS make $25 a day sell- 
ing our beautiful all wool made to 
measure Suits and Overcoats all at 
one amazing low price. You collect 
your profits in advance. No experi- 
ence needed. We supply finest sell- 
ing outfit. Tailoring, raincoat and 
side-line men part time or full time get in 
touch with us at once. Address Dept. 507 


GOODWEAR CHICAGO, Inc., - 








Sunset Magazine 














Summer Bargain Prices on 
your favorite Magazines 


HIS advertisement is designed to convince SUNSET 
readers of the desirability and ECONOMY of sub- 


scribing for their magazines at this time of the year. 


It is just as sensible as laying in a winter’s supply of 
fuel, or canning peaches when they are ripe. 


Why wait until the fall or Christmas seasons when 
the publication offices are jammed with subscription 
orders? 

Most magazines are willing to make it an object to 
you to get in your subscriptions EARLY. 


Look at the savings you can effect if you accept any 
of the Summer Bargain Club Offers on this page— 
offers which are not guaranteed for more than 30 days. 





These Clubs Offer Money-Saving Opportunities 
Summer Bargain 
SUNSET, Boys’ Life (or American Boy) and Radio Price 
(or Radio News) . . . $5.70 
SUNSET, Motion Picture (or Classic) and Beauty 5.80 
SUNSET, American* and Woman’s Home —— en 
SUNSET, American* and Collier’s Weekly* 6.00 
SUNSET, Delineator and Everybody’s 5.50 
SUNSET, McCall’s and Pictorial Review 4.10 
SUNSET, Modern Priscilla and Etude .. 5.50 
SUNSET, Christian Herald and Today’s Housewife 4.00 
SUNSET, Youth’s Companion and McCall’s .. 5.30 
SUNSET, Youth’s Companion and lima s Housewife 
(or Pathfinder). . 4.80 
SUNSET, Everybody’s and McClure’s ; 6.65 
SUNSET, Cosmopolitan* and Hearst’s International* . 7.25 
SUNSET, Our World and World Fiction ee 6.90 











Even if your subscriptions to SUNSET or other magazines have not 
expired, these offers may be made effective on expiration—if you order now, 
and specify ‘‘Renewal’’ on your order. The savings to the publishers in 
bookkeeping and notification costs are passed on to you in these prices. 

For your convenience and ours, use the order form at the bottom of the 


page. 


e--------------- USE THIS BLANK - ----—-—--—---—--—- 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth St., 723 
San Francisco: 

I enclose $...... Send me SUNSET for...... year and the fol- 


lowing magazines for one year each: 


t@ If you add $2.00 to any SUNSET-Club price, your SUNSET subscription 
will run for TWO years, saving an additional 50 cents. 





Every One of These Clubs a 


Summer Bargain Summer 
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SUNSET with American Magazine . 
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American Boy ; 
American Cookery ‘ 
aaa 


Atlantic Monthly : 
sy—All Story . 
are agazine 
Beautiful Womanhood . 
Beauty - 
Bookman 
Boys’ Life 
Boys’ Magazine . 
Camera Craft 
Century 
Child Life .. 
Christian Herald 
lassic ‘ 
Collier's. : 
Correct English ; 
Cosmopolitan 
Country Life 
Current History . 
Current Opinion 
Delineator 
one ; 
Dial ; 


Etude 
Everybody’s 3 
Fashionable | Dress . 
Field & Stream . 
Forbes ; 
Garden Mi 

rden Ma: 
Good Hou a 
Harper's Bazar . 
Harper’ 8 Magazine - : 
Hearst's . 
House Beautiful . 
Independent . 
International ‘Interpreter 
International Studio 
ohn Martin's Book 
unior Home Magazine 
ttle Folks 
eqnaine of Wall Street 





icClure’s 

lentor . 
odern Priscilla 

lotion Picture . 
Motor ‘ 
Motor Boating z 
Munsey’s : 
Musical America 
Musical Courier . 
Musical Leader . 
Musical Observer 
Musician. . ; 
National Brain Power . 
Our World . ‘ 
Outer’s Recreation - 
Outdoor Life 
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Pathfinder .. 
People’s Home Journal . 
Photoplay ‘phe 
Physical Culture’ 
Pictorial Review 
Popular Science Monthly 
Practical Electrics . 
adio. . 
Radio Broadcast 
Radio News. .. 
Review of Reviews . 
St. Nicholas . : 
Science & Invention 
Scientific American . 
reenland : 
Scribner's. 
Shadowland . 
a - . 
—- < 
heatre Magazine : 
Today's Housewife . 
ravel : 
True Story 
Wireless Age . 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 
World Fiction 
World's Work : 
Youth’s Companion. 
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and a real preventive also. 


The PCWDER BASE—Perfection 


Hinps Honty AND ALMOND Cream is not only valuable for 
protecting the skin from climatic conditions, but also is giving 
most gratifying results when used as a base for face powder. 
The process is extremely simple. Just moisten the skin with 
the cream and allow it to nearly dry, then dust on the 
powder. It will adhere wonderfully and remain in perfect 
| condition longer than with any other base we know of. 
The cream and powder will prevent the skin from becom- 
ing rough or chapped. 





| MANICURING—W ithout Soreness 


| This same Hinps Honey AND ALMOND Cream for years has 

| been recommended as an aid in manicuring because it so 
agreeably softens the cuticle for removal and prevents 
soreness; also because it adds 
to the lustre of the nails. 
Altogether, it is a gratifying 
success for the entire mani- 
curing process. 


tubes, 25c. 

















Here’s a delightful Cream for 


Sunburn 


Hinps Honey AND ALMOND Cream is s0 refreshingly fragrant, so 
refined, so soothing and cooling, that you'll enjoy it thoroughly. 
all irritation and soreness, prevent blistering or peeling, 
night. If used daily as directed it will keep the complexion in perfect condition all summer. 


All druggists and departments sell HINDS HONEY 
CREAM in bottles, 50c and $1.00. Cold or Disappearing Cream, 
Jars, 60c. 
a sample HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM for 2c, trial size, 6c. 
Cold or Dissappearing sample, 2c, trial tube, 4c. 


A. $8. HINDS CO., Dept. 3: 
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It will quickly relieve 
and usually heal the skin over 


HINDS Cre-mis FACE POWDER 


Surpassing in quality and refinement. Is impalpably fine and 
soft. Its delicate tints blend to produce the coveted effect 
and, with its subtle and distinctive fragrance, enhance the 
charm of every woman who uses it. White, flesh, pink, 
brunette. Large box, 6oc. Trial box, 15c. Sample, 2c. 


HINDS COLD CREAM 


Gaining steadily in popular favor because it is perfect for 
massage, for cleansing the skin and improving the complexion. 
Valuable for baby’s skin troubles because of its potent heal- 
ing qualities. Contains the essential ingredients of the liquid 
cream; is semi-greaseless. 


HINDS Disappearing Cream 


is greaseless, and never shows on the surface of the skin. It 
adds rare charm to the complexion by its softening, delicately 
refining influence. Makes rough, catchy fingers soft and 
velvety smooth. Prevents dryness and that objectionable 
oily condition. Cannot soil any fabric. A base for face 
powder that many prefer. 








AND ALMOND 






Traveler size, all creams, 10c each. We mail 
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’ HIS slim, polished, black Compact with its delicate 
Greek border outlined in gilt, is not only smart in 
itself—but it seems to set off your particular gown. 


6é 


You can add the personal touch by having your 
initials engraved on the top, which show through 
in gilt to match the border. 


Inside there is a generous cake of powder—fragrant, 
smooth and adhering, and also waterproof. Perspi- 
ration does not affect it. The large, flat pad distrib- 
utes the powder evenly. The powder may be had 
in three shades—white, flesh or rachel. 


You can buy a refill with a new puff for consider- 
ably less than the complete Compact. 


er COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK PARIS. 








